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THE STREET SINGER. 
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One stormy day, when a strong eastern blast 

Blew the cold rain in chilling torrents past, 

I was compelled, though grieving o’er my fate, 

To leave the parlor, with its glowing grate, 

And all the brightness of the life indoors; 
a donning garments fitting when it pours, 
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I sallied out with no delight to meet 
The dismal prospect of the open street. 
Mad, that my soul most deeply doth detest, | 
Lay in my path; the strong wind did its best 
To blow away my wrappings, firm and warm, 
That bade defiance to the power of storm. 
Well clad in sturdy waterproof was I, 
And spite of wind, and rain, and frowning sky, 
Unchilled, unwet, I passed along my way, 
Yet still lamenting that I could not stay 
Indoors that dreary morning, and be free 
From the wild weather’s reugh inclemency. 
But as I thus, in somewhat fretful mood, 
With rapid steps my onward course pursued, 
I heard a voice, sweet, soft, and plaintive, too, 
Singing a song as if the words were true. 
My own heart echoed back the dear refrain 
Borne to my ears amidst the wind and rain, 
The while I looked in wondering haste to see 
Where the sweet singer -of the song could be. 
I did not look in vain, for, further down 
The muddiest street of all the muddy town, 
I saw a child, a girl with big brown eyes, 
Whose tattered, scanty clothing woke surprise 
As well as pity in the gazer’s heart, 
And gave to feeling an unwonted start. 
The cold rain drenched her garments through and through, 
The piercing wind their tatters outward blew, 
The soft brown bair that clustered round her face 
Was wet, and tangled, and devoid of grace; 
. A faded bonnet, tied beneath her chin 
By ragged strings, held its abundance in. 
And thus she stood, facing the wind and rain, 
Shivering with cold, yet warbling that refrain 
_ So strangely inappropriate to her case, 
And rendered touching by her pleading face. 
_ [ve heard the strain where fashion’s gilded throng 
Has bowed before some gifted queen of song; 
Ive heard it sung in happy homes; and oft 
Hummed by some smiling maiden, low and soft; 
But ne’er in any place, at any hour, 
From any lips, hath it possessed the power 
To stir my heart as on that stormy day 
Sung by the child as one would knee! and pray. 
Little she knew, whose life had been to roam, 
Of all the joys she sang in “ Home, sweet Home,” 
That tuneful prayer, so pleading and so sweet, 
Uttered in storm and wind upon the street, 
Was not in vain; it touched a kindly heart, 
And now the little singer lives apart 
From woe and want, and, wishing not to roam, 
Warbles to loving hearts her “‘ Home, sweet Home.” 
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THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 


In this restless, impatient, impulsive 
world of ours the law of change is univer: 
sal, apd those who have the happiness to 
believe in the world’s ultimate glorious 
destiny consider change only another name 
for Progress. The face of the earth varies 
in its appearance ; mountains rise, and isl- 


ands sink beneath the waves of the sea; — 


cities are devastated by fire and flood, and 
other cities rise where once was an un- 
broken wild. Nothing remains at a stand- 
still, however dull and dead its condition 


"may appear to be; least of all, the condi- 


tion and government of nations. The tyr- 
annies of the old world, even to the firmest 
of them are shaken; and though they may, 
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for a while, present the same aspect of un- 
limited power and brilliancy that has char- 
acterized them in the past,-the world is 
growing less and less willing to forget that 
behind all this gayety and pomp there is a 


terrible background of want, ignorance and . 


hardship. In fact, the time has come when 
the splendor and ease of the few cannot 
atone in the eyes of the people for the cor- 
respondingly degraded condition of the 
poor and laboring classes. It is well for 
those who have sufficient comprehension of 
the state of popular feeling to ward off 
from themselves and their generation the 
downfall that is sure to come in the future, 
by so far yielding to the march of liberal 
ideas as to render themselves less obnox- 
ious to their subjects and contemporaries. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the 
present czar of all the Russias, Alexan- 
der II., has during his reign over his im- 
mense dominions performed an action 
worthy of his imperial dignity; an action 
to which no mind devoid of generosity 
could have assented, and one which will 
cause his name to be gratefully remem- 
bered in time to come. We allude, of 
course, to the abolition of serfdom by him 
in March, 1861, which was the greatest 
event in modern Russian history. By this 
act of emancipation, which anticipated the 
gradual enlightenment and consequent 
weary struggles of many future years, 
twenty-two million serfs were released 
from their condition of slavery to the 
crown or to the Russian nobility. That so 
mighty a change could be so summarily 
achieved by the simple decree of a single 
man, illustrates more forcibly than words 
the despotic power wielded by the czar, on 
whose decision so many destinies depended. 

Russian serfdom was established in 1601 


by Boris Godunoff, an ambitious noble who — 


had gained the imperial authority by 
treachery and poison, but who is said to 
have reigned, in other respects, very wisely. 
The serfs became by the imperial ukase a 
property of the soil on which they dwelt, 
and were deprived of all right to go else- 
where without their master's permission ; 
nor did the latter have power to sell the 


serfs without the land. From time to time. 


various edicts were issued by the emperors 
tending to improve the condition of the 
serfs, and at last, after more than two cen- 
turies of enforced degradation and depen- 
dence, this great body of men, women and 


children, to whom existence had been im 
some respects hopeless, beheld the prisom 
gates thrown open for them by the royab 
hand of the czar, who has thus performed 
a task from which his father, Nicholas L, 
shrank with aversion. 

Alexander II., of whom we give on page 
207 a portrait, said to be excellent, was 
born in 1818. His mother was sister of the 
late King Frederic William IV. of Prussia, 
and his wife, the present Empress Maria 
Alexandrovna of Russia, was a German 
princess, a daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. The royal family consists of five 
sons and one daughter, the Grand Duchess 
Marie, whose late marriage with the Duke 
of Edinburgh has been the occasion of so 
much rejoicing. Alexander succeeded to 
the throne of Rassia on the death of Nich- 
olas L, March 2, 1855, and at once an- 
nounced in a proclamation that he should 
follow in his future policy the plans of his 
father, and should use all his endeavors to 
bring the Crimean war to a successful ter- 
mination. But in that bloody contest be- 
tween the powers of Europe, Russian arms 
were not to be victorious; on the twentieth 
of the following September the fortress of 
Sebastopol surrendered to the combined 
forces of France, England, Sardinia and 


‘Turkey, and a peace ensued, founded on 


conditions most unwelcome and injurious 
to Russia. 

Since the war in the Crimea, Alexander 
II. has devoted his energies and attention 
to the interests and improvement of his 
vast domains, and under his control Rus- 
sian commerce has prospered wonderfully, 
while manufactures have increased with 
remarkable rapidity. In his encourage- 
ment of home industries the czar has fol- 
lowed the example of a few of his prede- 
cessors, for, commencing with Peter the 
Great, the energetic founder of Russian 
prosperity, we find that Catharine IL, 
Alexander I. and Nicholas I. were all dis- 
tinguished for their encouragement of 
manufactures. Viewed as a whole, the 
nineteen years during which Alexander LI. 
has reigned over Russia, have been pro- 
duetive of increased prosperity, and a de- 
cided advance in education and privileges, 
though the population of his vast empire, 
comprising eighty millions of people of dif- 


ferent nationalities avd tribes, cannot boast 


of the degree of material and moral ad- 
vancement common in England and Ames- 


zs. 


ica. The improvement of the mixed hordes 
over which the ezar’s rule extends must 
necessarily be slow; but the mighty lever 
of progression, to which Alexander gave 
an added impetus when he issued the edict 
of emancipation, is surely at work, up- 
heaving the debris of ages, to let the 
wholesome light of truth in upon the souls 
that have hitherto dwelt in the utter dark- 
ness of ignorance and error. 

Alexander Il. has seen fit to give his 
subjects a respite from the evils of war, 
and has refrained from all interference in 
the Danish, Austrian and French wars 
which have agitated Europe, and engaged 
the energies of Prussia; and has taken no 
part in the Italian campaigns which have 
resulted in the union of Italy under Victor 
Emanuel. The single exception to this 
peaceful attitude has been the Khivan ex- 
pedition, which has ended to the advantage 
of the czar. 

But under all this glow of success and 
prosperity there rests a mournful shade; 
and no one, in recurring to the incidents of 
Russian history, can forget or overlook the 
misfortunes of Poland. For her the brighter 
day has not yet dawned, and she writhes 
beneath the oppression of her conquerors. 
Since that fearful ukase of the Czar Nich- 
olas in 1832, in which he declared the 
kingdom of Poland a Russian province 
without government or army of its own, 
the attempt to transform Poles into Rus- 
sians, and to blot out the individuality of 
Poland from the face of the earth, has 
gone rigorously on. The Russian language 
and the Russian religion have been forced 
upon all the tribes and nationalities of the 
empire, to the horror and dismay of those 
portions of the population who had em- 
braced the doctrines and protection of the 
church of Rome. The woes of Poland 
have furnished a pathetic theme for the 
poet, the novelist and the historian; would 
that Alexander IL. might find it in his 
heart to relax bis severity toward that un- 
happy country, and exercise that clemency 
which is the most ie accompani- 
ment of power. 

The empire of Russia is the most exten- 
sive in the world, and includes the im- 
mense area of 8,331,884 square miles, com- 
prising one-thirtieth of the whole surface 
of the globe; and no other empire is peo- 
pled with such a variety of tribes and na- 
tions. The number of these different peo- 
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ples exceeds one hundred, and they con- 
verse in over forty languages, though, as 
we have said, the Russian tongue is the 
one sought to be enforced by the govern- 
ment. This language is remarkable for its 
regularity, flexibility, copiousness, and an 
agreeable mixture of softness and force. 
The alphabet consists of thirty-five letters, 
and the accent is varied. The literature of 
Russia occupies no mean place among that 
of other nations, avd its poets, historians, 
novelists, and other writers, have won the 
praise of those well qualified to judge of 
their productions. 

Evidently destined as it is to play an im- 

portant part in the future history of the 
world, the attention of Europe and Amer- 
ica is directed with interest to that great 
division of the earth’s territory which ex- 
tends its huge proportions in Russia, Asia 
and America, and over which Alexander 
II. reigns with the sounding titles of Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, Czar of Poland, 
Duke of Finland, etc. Originally an al- 
most unknown country, buried beneath the 
drifting snows of the north for more than 
half the year, and peopled by hordes of 
barbarians, far removed in all their habits 
of thought and action from the refinement 
and culture of the polished nations of 
soathern Europe, Russia has slowly but 
surely advanced since the days of Peter the 
Great, and now suggests the idea, not only 
of brute force, but of mental activity. St. 
Petersburg, which a century and a half 
ago was a mere collection of huts, witha 
few buildings of a better class, now ranks 
among the most splendid and beautiful 
cities in the world; its palaces are numer- 
ous and imposing, and its public buildings 
grand in their dimensions. Its library, en- 
riched from the spoils of Poland, is one of 
the most remarkable in Europe. 

But Russia is not yet satisfied. She 
wants seaports, so that her ships can be 
employed all through the year, and not be 
frozen up for six months out of the twelve, 
To do this she must obtain possession of 
Constantinople, and some other Turkish 
ports; and that she will ultimately be en- 
abled to do so we have not the least doubt. 
Time and Russia against Turkey and the 
other powers will tell; and although Eng- 
land may remonstrate, and France grow 
wild, yet Austria and Prussia will not 
stand in her way if they receive something 
to keep them quiet. 


Many and various are the inhabitants of 
seas, lakes, ponds and rivers, and when 
glancing over the bright surface of their 
waters one can scarcely realize the mil- 
lions upon millions of living creatures that 
sport beneath the waves, and carry out the 
laws of their existence as fully as any deni- 
zens of the land.. Water to the fish sup- 
plies the place of air to the landsman, and 
once dragged from its native home, it 
quickly dies for lack of the sustaining ele- 
ment. So curiously has Nature ordered it, 
that what is death to one species of her 
children is a necessity of life to another. 
Wise indeed beyond our comprehension 
are the grand laws of the universe, in view 
of which we can only worship and revere 
their Source. 

The innumerable throngs of fishes that 
dwell in both salt and fresh water occupy 
a very important place in the economy of 
Nature, serving as food for man, bird and 
beast. The fisheries of various. countries 
are matters of national importance; are 
protected by fleets, ruled by legislative 
laws, and guarded by international com- 
pacts. The true Catholic would be ata 
loss indeed upon fast days, and in the 
Lenten season, were it not for the dish af- 
forded by the spoils of the fisherman; and 
the epicure’s heart would grow sad if he 
were deprived of the dainty treat procured 
for him in the same manner. That there is 
inspiration in the angler’s art, let the ex- 
quisite prose of Izaak Walton or Frank 
Forester testify, while the student for still 
further details of the finny tribes turns 
with unflagging interest to the pages of 
Cuvier, Agassiz, and others. 

Dr. Johnson, with his usual caustic 
manner, has characterized an angler as “a 
pole and line, with a fool at one end and 
a worm at the other,” but has not succeed- 
ed in bringing the world to acquiesce in 
his verdict. The number of anglers has 
not, diminished, nor their delight in the 
sport decreased; but thousands of them 
engage in the, to them, delightful pastime, 
and are filled with pride if some unusual 


prize in the shape of trout or salmon re- 


wards their skill and patience. Of profes- 
sional fishers, also, the numbers are large, 
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DWELLERS OF THE WATER. 


and to them the sea yields of its store of 
cod, haddock and halibut, or, lower down, 
the turbot, sole, bleak, ray, and many 
others of the ground-swimmers. Inured to 
hardships, and accustomed to danger, as 
they must be, these fishers of the sea find 
in their occupation a degree of excitement 
equally wild and agreeable. 

It is impossible to form any estimate of 
the number of fishes existing in the waters 
of the earth, so immense would it be. 
Every lake, pond or stream furnishes a 
home for swarms of them, while the vast 
depths of the ocean contain myriads upon 
myriads of these creatures, which, with the 
exception of the infusoria, are of all sizes, 
from the shark to the minnow. Immense 
shoals of them sometimes stretch out for 
miles in extent, and in numbers surpassing 
all mortal estimation. Says Goodrich, 
** Not even the myriad insects of the earth 
and the air, upon the grasses, amid the 
flowers, on the leaves of the forests, at all 
approach in numbers the varied inhabi- 
tauts of the sea. Every part of their ele- 
ment is occupied, some habitually living 
on the surface, some in middle-water, and 
some on the bottom, a hundred fathoms 
deep, these kinds being technically called 
Surface, Mid-water and Ground-swimmers. 
We have no measures, no examples, upon 
the land, of such teeming animal life as is 
to be found in the sea. Shoals of fishes 
are often met with, so crowding the waters 
as to cause obstruction to boats. Eight 
millions of pilchards have been drawn 
ashore at a single draught! Who will at- 
tempt to calculate the numbers of these 
creatures, living story above story for five 
hundred feet, and extending over a surface 
of one hundred and fifty millions of 
square miles? There are species suited to 
every temperature ; the golden carp thrives 
at 80deg. Fahrenheit; some species exist in 
hot springs at 120 deg., and Humboldt saw 
fishes thrown up alive and in apparent 
health from volcanoes, along with water 
and vapor, at 210 deg., two degrees only 
below the-boiling point! On the other 
hand, perch and eels are often transported 


in a frozen state, and on being thawed, are 
instantly restored to life and activity. A 
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gold-fish, frozen solid in a marble basin, 
and appearing crystallized with ice, if 
gently thawed out, resumes his pleasures 
and duties as if nothing had happened.” 
Among those fishes especially prized for 
the table the perch may be reckoned. It is 
a handsome fish, six to twelve inches long, 
with yellow sides, and from six to eight 
dark vertical bands across the back. lt is 
found in our lakes and ponds, and is liked 
by amateurs in the art of angling because 
it bites readily. In weight it sometimes 
attains three pounds. Being very easily 
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from two to four feet long, weighs ten to 
twelve pounds usually, but has been known 
to reach even eighty or a hundred pounds. 
The form is long and oval, the scales mod- 
erately thin, oval, and rather easily de- 
tached; the teeth numerous, sharp and 
incurved ; its color above is bluish-black, 
tinged with gray; beneath, silvery white. 
A beautiful fish, elegant in form and bril- 
liant in coloring. 

Although the sea is the home of the sal- 
mon, in spring he enters the estuaries of 
our rivers, where he gathers in great mul- 


A FRESH WATER PERCH. 


transported from one place to another, it 
hes been conveyed to many lakes and 
ponds where it did not originally dwell. 
There are several species in this country, 
but all resembling the one we have de- 
seribed, which is called, in distinction 
from the rest, the American Yellow Perch, 
and of which our engraving is a faithful 
copy. 

But of all fishes the salmon is esteemed 
the highest, both for sport by the angler, 
and for its exquisite flavor by the epicure. 
The true salmon is a dweller of the sea, 
and is found in the waters off the eastern 


and western shores of the Atlantic. It is 


titudes, and remains for some weeks, as- 
cending and deseending with the ebb and 
flow of the tide. Atthis period they are 
taken in large numbers in our northern 
streams, especially in the Penobscot, and 
even further east, and being packed in ice, 
are sent to various distant markets. In 
July and August on this continent, but 
three months later in Europe, they enter 
the fresh water, and begin to make their - 
ascent for the purpose of spawning. It is 
at this time that they reach their highest 
beauty and perfection. In order to insure 


the hgtching of the spawn of this class of 
fishes, it is necessary that the water should 
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be highly charged with oxygen. A power- 
ful instinct teaches them to ascend up the 
rivers where the water is broken by cur- 
rents and rapids, and to which, by min- 
gling with the atmosphere, purity and vi- 
tality have been imparted, There may be, 
says our authority, and doubtless are, other 
objects in the economy of nature to be at- 
tained by this wonderful provision. In 
these remote and solitary places, away 
from the crowded thoroughfares of crabs, 
lobsters, clams, oysters, and swimming 
fishes of every form and hue, all greedy of 
spoil, their eggs may have some chance of 
remaining to be hatched. Nay, there is 
even a profounder wisdom behind this in- 
stinct of the salmon and its kindred, for by 
means of it the thland country along the 
borders of the great rivers, and the hills 
and slopes, and even the mountains, 
threaded by a thousand rills, far up and 
away from the salt sea, are provided witha 
never-ceasing supply of the daintiest of 
food for man, bird and beast, and that 
without plowing or planting. 

To the salmon this instinct is imparted 
in a degree suited to the energy and daring 
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of its character. In seeking to reach the 
small streams near the sources of rivers, it — 
dashes up swift currents, shoots over water- 
falls, leaps dams, and, in fact, surmounts 
barriers which might seem impassable. In 
these efforts it sometimes makes a clear 


leap of fourteen feet. If unsuccessful, it 
tries again and again; one has been known 
to repeat its leaps for twenty times, at inter- 
vals of about two minutes; instances are on 
record in which these creatures have been 
dashed on the rocks and killed by the cat- 
aracts while attempting to scale them. 

Often in ascending rivers the salmon 
will pursue its course until it reaches the 
source of the stream. In this way it passes 
up the St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario, 
and further yet, will sometimes penetrate 
to Seneca aud Cayuga Lakes. As a game 
fish the salmon has no equal in the estima- 
tion of the sportsman, Of the other spe- 
cies of salmon beside the one we have de- 
scribed, the Mackinaw salmon is most no- 
ticeable for its great size and the reddish 
tint of its flesh. It is sometimes called the 
Great Lake Trout, and never visits the 
sea. 


NAPLES. 


The far-famed beauty of the city of 
Naples has drawn crowds of foreigners to 
its shores, who have found that no praises, 
however enthusiastic, have been able to do 
justice to the enchanting scene which greets 
the traveller as he first beholds the lovely 
city, nestling against its grand background 
of mountains, while the glittering waters 
of its famous bay ripple at its feet. But 
though rarely endowed by nature with the 
grandest and most beautiful surroundings, 
the aspect that has won so many encomi- 
ums is not the only claim which Naples 
possesses to the high estimation of the 
world ; its classical associations, its impos- 
ing and numerous public buildings, and the 
gayety and animation visib'e in its streets, 
all arrest the attention and eu.gage the in- 
terest of those who visit it. Under the 
bluest of skies, and very, very near to the 
bustling city, rises the threatening form of 
Vesuvius, while but a little distance - way. 
lie the skeleton remains of ancient om- 
poiiiand Herculaneum. The °smcke that 
earls #0 gracefully around the crest of the 


volcano may some day gather and blacken 
into an awful pall, blotting out the sun- 
shine and the azure, and the fate of its pred- 
ecessors may overtake lovely Naples; but 
Vesuvius has been good-natured these 
many years, and it may continue its merci- 
ful mildness; meanwhile, what is the good 
of thinking upon evil which may never 
come? Evidently, the easy pleasure-loving 
Neapolitan population is not troubled by 
these considerations, and since generation 
after generation has lived and died in the: 
common way, with Vesuvius looking on so 
near at hand, why not regard bim as a fiery- 
tempered ,neighbor whose little bursts of 
wrath are not likely to become dangerous ? 
Beside the entrance from the sea, so cele- 
brated for its beauty, there are five chief 
land entrances to Naples, It is provided at 
the leading avenues with barriers for the 
purpose of collecting the duties on pro- 
visions, but with this exception is an open 
city. Only a few fragments of its ancient 
fortifications remain, and its three castles 
and remodelled gates once defending the 


outskirts of the city, are now surrounded 
by streets and houses. Naples is built part- 
ly at the base, partly on the slopes of am- 
phitheatre-like hills, divided into two nat- 
ural crescents by a ridge which forms the 
Collina de Capodimonte, Sant’ Elmo, and 


Pizzofalcone, terminating on the south in 
a small island occupied by the Castel dell’ 
Ovo, and joined to the mainland by a cause- 
way. The crescent east of this ridge in- 
cludes the greater part of the population, 
the most ancient portion of the city, and 
the principal edifices and public institu- 
tions, extending from the heights of the 
Capodimonte hill and the Sant’ Elmo castle 
to the river Sebeto, and intersected from 


north to south by a long thoroughfare, the 
lower portion of which forms the famous 
Strada di Toledo. Onadepression between 
the Capodimonte and Sant’ Elmo hills are 
the suburbs La Sanita and L’Infrascata, 
and on the slopes of the former the suburbs 
Dei Miracoli and Le Vergini, 

The crescent on the west of Sant’ Elmo 
is the modernity, known as the Chiaia or 
quay, connectgd with the eastern portion 
by the streets occupying the depression be- 
tween Sant’ Elmo and Pizzofalcone, and by 
a broad avenue bearing successively the 
names Gigante, Santa Lucia, Chiatamone, 
and Vittoria, which runs along the shore 
at the foot of Pizzafalcone from the royal 
palace to the public gardens. Another. 
broad street, the Riviera di Chiaia, passes 
the whole length of the Chiaia, and termi- 
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nates in the two suburbs Piedigrotta and 
Mergellina. 

The city is about four miles long, from 
east to west, and not far from two anda 
half wide, measuring eleven miles in cir- 
cumference, Its numerous streets are gen- 


erally straight, and paved with square 
blocks of lava; and though the principal 
ones are lighted with gas, only the most 
noted of them have asidewalk. Most Nea- 
politan houses are divided into separate 
tenements, and they vie with the streets in 
the variety of their occupants. The ground 
story consists of a series of arched cells, all 
of the same shape and size, occupied usu- 
ally by tradesmen, or for cafes or restau- 


rants, while on ‘the upper floors are the 

lodging-rooms of different families. The 
Neapolitans are extremely fond of outdoor 
life, and are less scrupulous about exposing 
themselves to outside observation than 
many other people. In fact, no other city 
in the world possesses such a mass of houses 
of the same description, so densely crowded 
with all sorts of people, and so grotesquely 
illustrative of all varieties of occupation 
and phases of life, as Naples. The great 
thoroughfare of the city, the Strada di 
Toledo, was built by Pedro de Toledo in 
the sixteenth century, and separates the 
ancient from the modern Naples. It is 
bordered by the principal shops, which can- 
not compare with those of London and 
Paris. It is about one mile and a half long, 
but is scarcely sixty feet wide, while on 
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either side rise houses from five to seven 
stories high. Very few of the other streets 
are more than thirty feet wide, and many 
of them are much narrower than that. 

There are few public squares in Naples. 
The most fashionable promenade is the 
Villa Reale, which is 5000 feet long and 200 
wide, planted chiefly with evergreens, oaks 
and acacias, and ornamented with imita- 
tions of English landscape gardening and 
statuary. Here the aristocracy of Naples 
have been wont to congregate to enjoy the 
air and each other’s society, while the less 
fastidious masses have gathered in the 
Molo, or upon the beach called Marinella, 
to amuse themselves after their own fash- 
ion. The following descrrption of some 
of the diversions of a Neapolitan crowd 
is extremely lifelike. ‘“‘ Here stands an 
enthusiastic friar, preaching to one row of 
lazzaroni; there Punch, the representative 
of the nation, holds forth toacrowd. Yon- 
der another orator recounts the miracles 
performed by a consecrated wax work. Be- 
yond him are quacks in hussar uniforms, 
exalting their drugs and brandishing their 
sabres as if not content with one mode of 
killing. The next professore isa dog of 
knowledge, great in his own little circle of 
admirers. Opposite to him stand two joc- 
und old men, in the centre of an oval group, 
singing alternately to their crazy guitars. 
Further on is a motley audience, seated on 
planks, and listening to a tragie-comic filo- 
sofo, who reads, sings, and gesticulates old 
Gothic tales of Orlando and his paladins.”’ 

The lazzaroni, once considered a very 
troublesome part of the population of 
Naples, have improved greatly from what 
they were, and are now subject to the same 
laws as other citizens, though they are still 
distinguished by their love of ease and 
sunshine, 

Annong the city’s most celebrated public 
buildings are the castles. The massive 
Castel Nuovo is situated near the port, and 
has been compared to the tower of London. 
Between two of its heavy Anjou towers 
rises the celebrated triumphal! arch erected 
in honor of the entrance of Alfonso of 
Aragon into the city in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Beyond the famous bronze gates are 
the barracks, and a magnificent hall former- 
ly used for state festivals, etc. The Castel 
dell’ Ovo, the Castel Sant’ Elmo, the Castel 
Capuano, and the Castel del Carmine are 
also noteworthy for their peculiarities of 
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construction and their connection with the 
history of Naples. 

Of the three hundred churches in the 
city, the cathedral is the most important. 
It was commenced at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, and was a little more than 
one hundred years in process of construc- 
tion. Over the great entrance are the tombs 
of Charles I. of Anjou, Charies Martel, and 
his wife Clementina of Hapsburg. It also 
contains the tombs of King Andrew of Hun- 
gary, of Pope Innocent 1V., and other 
noted personages. Of the many other beau- 
tiful and celebrated churches we have not 
space to give mention and description. 

Naples abounds in beggars, though there 
are about sixty charitable institutions, some 
of them ona grand scale of munificence, 
the most celebrated of them accommodat- 
ing more than five thousand persons. In 
educational institutions it can compare 
favorably with other great cities. Its uni- 
versity, its Chinese college, college of music, 
national school of surgery and medicine, 
academies of sciences and arts, its observa- 
tory, and botanical garden are all of high 
rank, while its four great public libraries 
are full of literary treasures. _ 

But in enumerating the glories of Naples 
one we have not yet mentioned stands out 
conspicuous from all the rest, outshining 
them all in the estimation of Neapolitans 
and foreigners. The Museo Borbonico is 
@ museum so rich in all its departments, so 
full of delights to all who can appreciate 
the value of its inestimable treasures, that 
the mere mention of its name is inspiring 
to those who have visited it. It consists of 
sixteen collections, comprising on the 
ground floor ancient frescoes, mosaics, and 
rural inscriptions, the Toro Farnese, and 
bronzes; on the staircase, ancient glasses, 
pottery, cinque-cento objects, and reserved 
cabinet; up stairs, the papyri, gems, medals 
and coins, small bronzes, vases, paintings, 
and the library. Here the excavated treas- 
ures of Herculaneum and Pompeii are pre- 
served, and the collection of dhcient sculp- 
ture is particularly interesting, embracing 
some of the finest works of art in the world, 
the enumeration of which would occupy 
more space than we can give, though we 
may mention the Flora Farnese, the bust of 
Julius Cwsar, the Torso of Bacchus, the 
Psyche, the Farnese Hercules, and the 
bronze statue of Mercury found in Hercu- 
laneum and considered the finest work of 


the kind in existence. The gallery of 
paintings comprises about nine hundred 
works of Italian and foreign artists, and 
the private collection of the Prince of 
Salerno. 

The palaces of Naples cannot rival those 
of Florence and other Italian cities in 
their exterior magnificence, but nearly all 
of them contain treasures of art. The 
villas are numerous and beautiful, and 
tourists are fond of visiting the famous 
Grotta di Posilippo, near Naples, which con- 
tains the Roman columbarium known as 
the tomb of Virgil. Among the theatres, 
the San Carlo, adjoining the royal palace, 
has in the past enjoyed the distinction of 
being the largest Italian opera house in the 
world. The Neapolitans are celebrated for 
their love of pleasyre and their scrupulous 
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observance of all religious festivals and 
usages, and they combine the two disposi- 
tions in a curious way, making a pleasure 
of their religion, and thinking it no harm 
to make merry while on religious pilgrim- 
ages. An English writer says of them: 
“ Even the lowest class enjoy every bless- 
ing that can make the animal happy—a 
delicious climate, high spirits, a faculty of 
satisfying every appetite, and a conscience 
which gives no pain. Here tatters are not 
misery, for the climate requires little cover- 
ing; filthis not misery to them that are 
born to it, and afew fingerings of macaroni 
can wind up the rattling machine for the 
day. The people seem in general peaceful 
and contented,unconscious of want at least ; 
they consume little, and that little is 
cheap.” 


Many species of animals upon the earth 
have aroused the fear or hatred of man, 
either by their repulsive aspect or their 
dangerous ferocity, but to none has been 
accorded a more sincere abhorrence than 
to the reptilian family, chiefly represented 
by the different varieties of serpents, The 
snake has enjoyed the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being held up as the type of original 
evil, the embodied venom and wickedness 
of the father of sin. This has been its fate 
in Christian countries ; butin other portions 
of the globe its terrifying aspect and great 
size have produced a somewhat different 

- effect, and instead of being abhorred as the 
most repulsive of created things, it is wor- 
shipped by the superstitious inhabitants of 
India as a god. We read with mingled 
astouishment and disgust, of the immense 
cobras which the Indian priests carefully 
feed on milk and sugar, thus obtaining their 
presence in some of the Hindoo temples, 
and in this way working upon the ignorant 
credulity of the common people. 

Of the different varieties of the serpent 
family existing in America, none is more to 
be dreaded for the fatal venom of its bite, 
than the well-known rattlesnake, which, in 
the vernacular of natural history, is placed 
at the head of the division named Crotali- 
dae. The common or northern rattlesnake, 
which is sometimes called the Banded Rat- 

tlesnake, is ofa yellowish or reddish brown 
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with irregular black blotches; the head is 
large, flattened aud triangular, the neck 
small, the tail short; the length varies from 
three or four to seven or eight feet. Like 
the others of their class#, they produce their 
young alive. The rattle, so called, upon 
the tail, consists of several horny enlarge- 
ments loosely joined together, which make 
a loud rattling noise when shaken and rub- 
bing against each other, These rattles in- 
crease with the age of the reptile, but not 
regularly, one in each year, as has been 
imagined. Sometimes as many as two or 
four will make their appearance in the 
course of a twelvemonth, and sometimes 
several of them drop off; so that the num- 
ber rarely exceeds twenty-tive. There 
seems to be no use for these curious appen- 
dages, except the merciful one of giving 
warning to any unfortunate who may hear 
their rattle, that a deadly enemy is near. 
When one of these serpents is disturbed 
it will generally throw itself into a coiland 
rapidly shake its rattles, the sound of which 
can be heard for the distance of a few yards; 
it then springs, often four or five feet, and 
fixes its fangs upon its victim. The bite is 
commonly fatal to man unless some remedy 
is immediately applied, It must be said for 


the rattlesnake that, with all its venom, it 
does not seek an encounter, but only at- 
tacks those who have intruded upon its 
haunts, Itis said that on rare occasions 
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it springs without giving the warning rattle. 
There is acurrent story, that hogs feed and 
fatten upon it, but the truth of the report 
may well be questioned. Instances have 
been mentioned, when swine have been 
killed by the rattlesnake’s bite. The idea 
that this as well as other serpents possesses 
the power of fascination does not now re- 
ceive the same belief as formerly, it being 
thought that the bird, in its natural agita- 
tion at the approach of such an intruder 
near its nest, flutters around the snake, ven- 
tures too near, and is instantly killed. 

The common rattlesnake exists through- 
out the United States, usually in rocky, 
hilly, or mountainous regions, and subsists 
on birds, rabbits, squirrels, rats, etc. At 
the approach of winter it retires to some 
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deep crevice in the rocks, or hole under- 
ground, and there lies, in a state of torpid- 
ity, until spring. Itis not uncommon to 
find great numbers of them twined together 
in heaps, in company with some .striped 


snakes. Though rarely found in settled 
districts, they are still quite common in 
wild regions even at the North. 

Other varieties are the Water Rattlesnake, 
six to eight feet long, and existing in the 
Carolinas and Florida; the Oregon Rattle- 
snake, found in the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and along the Oregon 
and Columbia Rivers. The C. horridus is 
a species peculiar to South America, and is 
of great size and extremely poisonous. The 
engraving on this page gives a very correct 
idea of the formation of the head of the 
rattlesnake, showing the position of the 
formidable poison fangs. 

Another very venomous snake, but with- 
out rattles, is the Copper-Head, which is 
from thirty to forty inches long, copper- 
colored, with reddish-brown blotches on the 
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back. The head is quite large, and distinct 
from the neck, the mouth extensive, and 
the large fangs yellowish-white. It is an 
exceedingly vicious creature, and its bite is 
always dangerous, often fatal. It is found 
in some of the Eastern and in the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States, but does not 
exist in large numbers in any locality. 


The Water Viper, or Water Moccasin, 
haunts low swampy grounds, and is never 
found very far from water. It is twenty to 
twenty-four inches long, dark brown above 
and leaden-gray beneath. Its principal 
food is fish, and in summer these reptiles 
often suspend themselves from the branches 
of trees over lakes and rivers. The Mocca- 
sin is very spiteful, and attacks all who 
come within its reach; it is greatly dreaded 
by the negroes, who afe in danger of its 
venom, especially on the rice plantations. 
It is a native of the South, where it is gen- 
erally called Cotton-mouth. 

Itis well-known that snakes are, as arule, 
very fond of music, seeming to be charmed 
by it. Especially is this noticeable in the 
cobra-capellas, the terrible hooded serpents 
of India. General Campbell relates an in- 
stance of snake-charming which took place 
under his own eyes, and was sufficiently 
remarkable. A large cobra had been dis- 
covered in the bottom of a dry well, and 
had been frightened into his holein the 
brickwork by the servants, who had pelted 
him with stones. The snake-charmers were 
therefore sent for to entice him out. 


* At first the snake who had been consid- 
erably bullied before he took refuge in his 
hole, was deaf to the notes of the charmer, 
but after half an hour’s constant playing 
the spell began to operate, and the snake 
was heard tomove. Inafew minutes more 
he thrust out his head, a horse-hair noose 
was dexterously slipped over it and drawn 
tight, and we hoisted up the men dangling 
their snake in triumph. 

‘** Having carried him to an open space of 
ground, they released him from the noose. 
The enraged snake immediately made a 
rush at the bystanders, putting to flight a 
crowd of native servants who had assem- 
bled to witness the sport. The snake- 
charmer, tapping him on the tail witha 
switch, induced him to turn upon himself,” 
at the same moment sounding his pipe. 
The snake curled himself up, and raised 
his head, expanded his hood, and appeared 
about to strike, but, instead of doing so, he 
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remained in the same position as if fascin- 
ated by the music, darting out his slender 
forked tongue, and following with his head 
the motion of the man’s knee, which he 
kept moving from side to side within a few 
inches of him, as if tempting him to bite. 

“No sooner did the music cease, than the 
snake darted forward with such fury that 
it required great agility on the part of the 
man to avoid him, and immediately made 
off as fast as he could go. The sound of 
the pipe, however, invariably made him 
stop, and obliged him to remain in an up- 
right position as long as the man continued 
to play. 

“* After repeating this experiment several 
times, he placed a fowl within his reach, 
which he instantly darted at and bit. The 
fowl screamed out the moment he was 
struck, but ran off, and began picking 
among his companions asif nothing had 
happened. I pulled out my watch to see 
how long the venom took to operate. 

‘In about half a minute the comb and 
wattles of the fowl began to change from 
a red toa livid hue, and were soon nearly 
black, but no other symptom was apparent. 
In two minutes it began to stagger, was 


seized with strong convulsions, fell to the 
ground, and continued to struggle violently 
till it expired, exactly three minutes and a 


half after it had been bitten. On plucking 
the fowl, we found that he had merely been 
touched on the extreme point of the pinion. 
The wound, not larger than the puncture 
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of a needle, was surrounded by a livid spot, 
but the remainder of the body, with the 
exception of the comb and wattles (which 
were of a dark livid hue), was of the natu- 
ral color, and I afterwards learned that the 
coachman, a half-caste, had eaten it. 

“The charmer now offered to show us 

*his method of catching snakes, and seizing 
the reptile (about five feet long) by the 
point of the tail with his left hand, he 
slipped the right hand along the body with 
the swiftness of lightning, and grasping 
him by the throat with his finger and thumb, 
held him fast, and forced him to open his 
jaws and display his poisonous fangs. 

“ Having now gratified my curiosity, I 
proposed that the snake should be de- 
stroyed, or at least his fangs might be ex- 
tracted, an operation easily performed with 
a pair of forceps. Butthe snake being a 
remarkably fine one, the charmer was un- 
willing to extract his teeth, as he said the 
operation sometimes proved fatal, and 
begged so hard to be allowed to keep him 
as he was, that I at last suffered him to put 
him in a basket and carry him off. After 
this he frequently brought the snake to the 
house, to exhibit him, aud still with his 
fangs entire, as I ascertained by personal 
inspection, but so tame that he handled 
him freely, and apparently without fear or 
danger.” 

The very best proof that the snake’s 
fangs were not removed, existed in the fact 
he one day bit the charmer and killed him. 


AFTER ALL. 
BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


How oft the dwellings of the great 
Are fastened with Pride’s key, 
Forgetting that, or soon, or late, 
The summons, “ Come with me,”’ 
King Death shall sternly speak. What then, 
Is all their greatness worth? 
They go the way of other men, 
And dwell no more on earth. 
They cannot his commands defy, 
Nor deaf be-to his call; 
The rich and poor alike shall lie 
Beneath his sombre pall. 
Under the same roof by-and-by, 
If all shall dwell in unity, 
What matters greatness, after all— 
After all? 
La Crosse, Wis., 1874. 


Death does not make a princely feast ; 
He knows no kingly caste; 
The selfsame cup, sometime, at least, 
- Each mortal lip shall taste. 
The gold that here has never bought 
That jewel, peace of mind, 
The costly robes rich looms have wrought, 
Must all be left behind. 
There is no vain conceit of self, 
Where all must surely go; 
There is no quarrelling for pelf 
Beneath his roof-tree low. 
Go you from out a humble cot, 
Or from a lordly hall, 
All, ail must share the common lot, 
Art rich or poor, it matters not— 
After all. 
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—OR,— 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS. 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 


BY ETTA W, PIERCE. 


CHAPTER V. 

A SILENT house, with the doors all closed 
and the shutters down—everything about 
it in a breathless hush, even to the dull 
monotonous drip of the rain. A dreary, 
dreary house it was, standing up among 
the wet trees, with crape on the brass 
knocker, and the broad threshold darkened 
by the trail of the mourning garments fol- 
lowing sadly after one who had been car- 
ried forth that day to return no more. 

Out in a clump of evergreens, under the 
cold afternoon sky, lay all that was mortal 
of the mistress of Brandt. A worn heart 
at rest, a stormy and passionful life over 
and done. Winding back through the iron 
gateway, and up the long avenue of trees, 
dripping, as if with tears, came the long 
funeral procession, and, with a rustling of 
crape and bombazine, the mourners gath- 
ered in the great drawing-room to listen to 
the reading of the will. 

The rain fell dismally along the terrace ; 
the fountain dropped dismally into its 
stone basin; nothing but gloom without, 
nothing but gloom within; Guy Renshaw, 
the cynosure of all eyes, sat at the window, 
gazing out on the blank and cheerless day, 
with a pale apathetic face that had no ex- 
pression except that of extreme weariness. 
Miss Glendening, with her veil down, and 


her black-gloved hands crossed in her lap, - 


sat as motionless and still as a figure in 
marble... The old housekeeper and the 
family servants, who had been remembered 
in the will, occupied the lower end of the 
room; and Paul Lennox was there, sallow 
and ‘saturnine as usual, wiping his fore- 
head with a mourning handkerchief; and 
’ while some looked at one, and some at 
another, he looked at all. 

Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor slowly unfolded 


the will. His dull droning voice breaking 
out on the expectant hush of the room, 
summoned all eyes and ears to himself. 
He smoothed the paper nervously with bis 
hand. 

* This,” he said, raising his voice a little, 
“is the last will and testament of Eliza- 
beth Brandt. Extraordinary as it seems 
to me, and as it will also seem to you, it 
was her earnest desire that it should be 
executed according as it is written.’’ 

Guy Renshaw, in his seat by the window, 
never stirred. With a little sharp cough 
the solicitor cleared his voice and began to 
read. Slowly at first, and tripping upon 
his words, as if they tasted strangely in his — 
mouth, but growing bolder as he went on. 
They who listened sat in dumb consterna- 
tion, staring at the little man, and at each 
other, as if doubting the evidence of their 
senses—all, except, perhaps, the one most 
interested in the matter—Guy Renshaw. 
He listened, too, but mechanically and un- 
comprehending. What riddle was this? 

A legacy for Miss Glendening, “in re- 
ward for her patience and faithfulness ;’ 
divers gifts to the old servants for like ser- 
vices; then the bulk of the entire property, 
all the estates at. the Headlands, and 
everything, in fact, that had fallen to the 
testatrix at the death of her late husband, 
was given and bequeathed, unconditionally 
and entirely, to the heirs of Christine 
Brandt, and to the heirs of said child for- 
ever; of whom the testatrix did most ear- 
nestly desire to be forgiven for the past, 
even as she trusted she had_been forgiven 
of her God. . 

That was all. From the beginning to 
the end of the document Guy Renshaw’s 
name did not once occur, What did it 
mean? To every lip the question rose al- 
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most involuntarily; and yet, there was lit- 
tle need. Surely the meaning was clear 
enough. This: Out under the gray twi- 
light sky, the mistress of Brandt lay in her 
new-made grave, and beneath the roof-tree 
that had been hers, and should now have 
been his, her only child stood —disin- 
herited ! 

After all was over he rose quickly, and 
spoke to the solicitor, ignoring both the 
pitying glances cast at him from all sides, 
and, worse yet, the faint exasperating 
smile of Paul Lennox. 

Disappointment or chagrin there was 
none in his pale proud face—only a grave 
amaze. 

“And this,” he said, calmly, “is the last 
will of my mother?” 

“Yes,” answered the little lawyer. 

“Who and where is the heir referred 

**My dear sir, the heir is the child of a 
certain Christine Brandt, deceased. More 
than that I cannot now positively inform 
you.” 

“And the date of the will ?—pardon me, 
I did not hear.”’ 

The solicitor read it again. 

am satisfied,’ said Renshaw, calmly. 

The date was two months old. Mrs. 
Brandt’s will had been drawn up and 
signed on the day of Renshaw’s return to 
the Headlands. What did he discern in 
the matter—accident or design? 

So the crape and bombazine, open- 
mouthed and wondering, began to disperse. 
The drama of one life was quite played 
through, and the black twilight was fall- 
ing. Guy Renshaw, however, had not 
stirred from his place, neither had Paul 
Lennox. They were the iast left in the 
great drawing-room. 

With a face grown suddenly strong and 
hard iron, Renshaw turned from the 
window where he had been standing, and 
looked at his antagu.ust. 

“ Well,” he wie sternly, “‘are you sat- 
isfied ?”’ 

“Tam, indeed !’’ Paul Lennox. 

“Then,” rejoined Renshaw, pointing 
the door, “‘begone, and wherever your 
road may lie in future, see that it does not 
cross mine.” 

Paul Lennox’s sallow face grew livid. 
He recoiled a step, then answered smoothly : 

**I forgive you. One can afford to be 


magnanimous sometimes. A disappoint- 
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ment like yours cannot be borne tamely.” 

** By what power,” continued Renshaw, 
quite unheeding, ‘“‘ you brought a strong 
heart like my mother’s to your subjection, 
Ido not know, nor does it matter now. 
The contest, if contest it was, has passed 
into my hands, and youand I, Paul Len- 
nqgx, are born foes.” 

Lennox’s clenched hand, fallen at his 
side, worked nervously; he smiled that 
dark disagreeable smile of his. 

“And yet,’’ he said, smoothly, ‘‘I would 
have spared you many things, if you would 
have allowed me. First of all, the folly of 
regarding yourself as the rightful heir of 
Brandt, and secondly, that still madder 
folly in which you have been indulging for 
two months past.’’ 

Renshaw only answered with the menace 
of his éyes. 

« “ The folly,”’ said Mr. Lennox, “‘ of lov- 
ph Essica Darke! Take care! The grand 
passion has been a fatal one in the annals 
of the Brandts—I have known wiser men 
than you to die of it.’’ 

This was toomuch. A lightning-flash of 
white wrathful heat leaped into Renshaw’s 
face. He pointed once more to the door. 

“Are you going?” he thundered. 

Lennox started forward with alacrity. 

“Tam. Why not? Lam glad to oblige 
you for once. Adieu, my dear sir! You 


will know to-morrow who the child of 


Christine Brandt is—adieu, and, as the 
Scotch say, ‘God be wi’ you? ” 

The door closed on that mocking face 
and hateful smile; a footstep went sound- 
ing off down the long hall, and Mr. Paul 
Lennox was gone. 

Miss Glendening took her tea in the 
housekeeper’s room that night, distrait and 
forbidding. The housekeeper herself sat 
dropping tears on her black bombazine, 
and eyeing the other through hér specta- 
cles, while bemoaning the fate that had 
fallen on the house. 

*““What will become of Master Guy 
now?” she said; “moping in his room, 
and sending back his tea and toast un- 
wuched, and Mat blundering on the stairs, 
and breaking a china saucer, as would have 
earned her a round box at any other time. 
How can the mistress sleep out in her 
grave this night, after the wrong that’s 
been done? Blood ought to be thicker 
than water. Christine Brandt, indeed! 
That dreadful old story raked up again! 


‘ 


And Master Guy, as we always thought 
would be our master, turned out into the 
world 

Miss Giendening, having finished her tea, 
rose from the table. 

“Did you tell me,”’ she asked, pausing, 
“that he was in his room?” ‘ 

* He’s come down now, and ordered his 
horse; though where he can be going on 
such a night as this, I don’t know.” 

Miss Glendening stepped out into the 
hall. At the foot of the staircase she saw 
the green baize door of the late Mrs. 
Brandt’s room standing ajar, and going up 
to it silently, she looked in. 

Before the oak cabinet in the furthest 
corner, by the faiut light of a lustre, Guy 


Renshaw stood, turning over sundry articles © 


which he had found therein. He turned 
them, with an air of expectancy—of disaf- 
pointment, at last, which made Miss Glen- 
dening hold her breath on her half-parted 
lips, in a very strange and uncomfortable 
way. She might have named, I dare say, 
even at a glance, each and all of those ar- 
ticles. Two or three musty deeds, the old 
letters, the marriage certificates, and acopy 
of the will of the late Colonel Brandt— 
these were there, and others like them; 
and in the little drawer to the right, Miss 
Glendening knew of some rare old jewels 
lying in their caskets—pearls and diamonds, 
that had not seen the light for many a day, 
and a wedding-ring. 

But—that was all. What indefinite 
thing he had been in search of—what word 
from the dead, he could not, perhaps, have 
told! but in a sad, almost hopeless way, 
Renshaw swept the papers back into their 
drawer, and locking the cabinet, came 
slowly out. She had died, and the secrets 
of her stern heart with her, and left him 
no word! 

The great hall was quite empty—some 
faint stir of garments he might have heard 
on the stairs, but they were gone in a mo- 
ment, At the hall door a groom stood in 
waiting, holding Renshaw’s horse. Booted, 
and cloaked, and spurred, Guy flung him- 
self into the saddle, and rode away down 
the dark and dripping avenue. 

Night was setting in, but the rain had 
ceased. A blue rolling mist crept over the 
marshes; the wild and narrow road wind- 
ing down to the shore, glittering with 
shining pools; rich, damp earthy scents 
filled the air. 
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Just two months before, on a darker and 
wilder night, he had returned to the Head- 
lands, . Before him lay the offing, wherein 
the ‘*Sea-Gull”’ had rocked at anchor, and 
the bay, where he had first seen the strange 
beautiful face of Essica Darke, and heard 
that wild talk from the lips of the dying 
sailor. How vividly it all came back to 
him to-night! Two months! and lo! all 
of his life before him seemed blank noth- 
ingness now, hardly worth the effort of re- 
call. ‘True it is that this mortal existence 
of ours is not to be reckoned by months or 
years—nor, indeed, while we live the agony 
or rapture of a lifetime in the narrow space 
of some little hour! Who, at best, shall 
dare count our lives, except by their toils 
and triumphs, by their loss and gain? 

Below, among the rocks, the hamlet 
lights began to twinkle. The inn of the 
* Three Petrels,’’ looking dingier than ever 
in the wet twilight, winked from its cur- 
tainless barroom window, expectant of the 
brown fishermen coming to smoke their 
stumpy black pipes in the porch, or under 
the low eaves, and gossip of the last wreck, 
and the luck of the boats in the bay. 

Guy Renshaw rode straight up to the 
tavern door in the gathering darkness. No 
sign of life was anywhere visible about the 
place. He leaped from the saddle, and 
dropping his rein loosely, walked round to. 
the little window, shaded by the silver- 
poplar tree, and looked in. 

The same old room—nothing changed. 
Some vague feeling of relief possessed him 
as he wok in its details hurriedly. The 
driftwood fire, the sanded floor, the oaken 
settles, the full-rigged miniature ship on 
the mantel, the bits of coral, the pink- 
tipped shells. The fire was burning low, 
casting fantastic shadows on the wall and 
the low smoky ceiling, and in a patch of 
shifting light, hemmed in by the deepest of 
these shadows, sat Essica Darke, her small 
hands lying listless on her lap, her small 
head resting against the faded till of the 
chimney: piece, and all that shifting light 
upon her face. 

Upon her face, flickering across its mar- 
ble pallor, in her eyes, hiding dreamily be- 
neath the languid lid; in fer hair, chang- 
ing all its tawny clusters to a dull red gold. 
For a while Renshaw stood silently looking 
at her; then he opened the tavern door 
and went in. 

At the sound of that step ou the sanded 
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floor Essica Darke started up. But, sin- 
gularly enough, she did not turn, nor look 
at him. She drew nearer the chimney- 
piece, and dropped her arm upon it. A 
shadow swept over her face. 

' “Come in, Paul Lennox!” she said, 
bitterly. 

“It is not Paul Lennox!’ answered the 
voice of Renshaw. 

He was standing beside her. For the 
first time she lifted her face. No change 
crossed it—no color; it staggered him for 
the moment with its look of utter calm. 

“This is most unexpected,” she said. 

“And untimely—yes.”’ 

“Why do you come here—to-night, of 
all nights—and here, the last place in the 
world where Mr. Guy Renshaw should be ?” 

He winced a little under those strange 
searching eyes. 

“ Forgive me, Essica. I meant only to 
look at you through that window, and re- 
turn. I have done so of late; but this 
night—” 

She recoiled a step—he following. Her 
face grew white to the very lips. 

** Stop!” she cried, sharp and imperative. 

Their eyes met; slowly, reluctantly hers 
fell. 

“T cannot—I will not!’ he broke fo-th. 
“Why should I? Do you not know what 
has befallen me, Essica?”’ 

Still she waved him back. 

“TI knew that the mistress of Brandt 
House is dead.” 

“And that I am penniiess—disinherited ! 
That to-night the humblest fisherman in 
‘Me hamlet is not humblerthanI? I leave 
the Headlands forever. All that future 
which I had p!anned for myself here is this 
night blotted out. Do you know all this, 
Essica ?”’ 

Theze he stood before her—stately and 
haudsome,his rich dress, his white hands, 
his aristocratic bearing unchanged—bhum- 
ble, indeed, in nothing but his words. 

“Are you mad or dreaming?” she cried. 

“Neither! Do not look at me with such 
wild eyes, girl. Is it unseemly that I 
should come, almost from my mother’s 
grave, to tell you this? you, who are dear- 
er to me than aught else under heaven? 
you, whom I Jove as no man ever loves but 
once—Essica! Essica!’ 

The last barrier of pride and prudence 
swept away! He was down at her feet in 
the faint firelight, his passionate face up- 
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lifted to hers, transfigured—ay, and terri- 
ble in its love, its unspeakable tenderness, 
ite yearning. 

“ There is naught between us now, Essi- 
ca, my darling, my little hamlet girl! You 
cannot repel me now. You cannot tell me 
that my place is at Brandt House, and 
yours here! Yours? O girl, girl, it is in 
my heart of hearts forevermore P”’ 

Wild with terror, wilder yet with a sort 
of dumb agony, Essica Darke’s face grew. 
She cast out her hands—her slender child- 
ish hands, piteously, and as if to keep his 
passionate words away. 

‘*Essica, speak to me!’ he pleaded. 

Her lips parted, but no sound came 
through them, She motioned him to rise, 
so imperiously that he could not but obey. 

“‘Essica! my God! speak to me!’ 

He caught the hands in his own with a 
fierceness of wiiich he was not aware. 
The marks of his fingers were left around 
the delicate wrists. A low bitter cry es- 
caped her. 

“Twill speak to you?’ shesaid. ‘I will 
tell you to go straight frem this place, Guy 
Renshaw, and never look upon my face 
again! I will beg you—yes, upon my 
knees, to forgive me and forget me, and to 
remember that to love me is misery, and 
shame, and death!’ 

She raved! How could it be otherwise? 
How dared she stand up there, so white 
and sweet, and answer him with such follyy 
He looked at her in a sort of fierce angei 
a mad amaze. 

* Essica, you asked me a moment ago if 
I were dreaming or mad. Both, I think.” 

‘Not dreaming,” she answered, “ but 
mad—mad, indeed, to linger here—mad to 
have come here at all, upon an errand like 
this!’ 

Renshaw set his teeth hard, 

“ Essica,”’ he cried, “read me this rid- 
die! I can see but one solution to it, one 
only—”’ 

She caught her breath quick, involuntary. 

* Paul Lennox!” said Renshaw. 

There was no answer. The wind sighed 
across the tavern windows, poplar leaves 
stirred upon the pane. Outside, Renshaw’s 
horse neighed loudly. Essica stood with 
her head drooping against the faded chim- 
ney-piece, the thin wavering shadows 
lengthening around her, and a lvok in her 
eyes that made Renshaw’s heart thrill with 
an indefinable pain. 


“Tell me,” he cried out, fushing darkly, 
“Essica, before God, tell me if you love 
that man!” 

She lifted her head. 

“You shall not ask me,” she replied; 
“ neither will I answer you.” 


“ By the heaven above us,’”’ said Ren- 
shaw, through his clenched teeth, “I will 


never leave you until I know!”’ 

“Spare me—spare yourself!’ cried Essi- 
ca, shuddering; “‘has not sorrow enough 
come upon you already? We are parted, I 


tell you, as death itself could never part 


us, forever and forever!” 


His face grew as white as her own. 

“* Essica, you torture me! I imploro you 
to speak! Why talk of parting? What is 
Paul Lennox to you, girl—what are you to 
him ?”’ 

The answer dropped from her parted lips 
like a cry: 

“7—I am his wife!l”’ 

Round and round for a moment the 
* room went whirling. Far off and faintly, 
as if ina dream, Renshaw saw her white 


face, and heard those terrible words. 

“ Girl! girl!’ he cried out, wildly, “It 
cannot be—it is impossible! You—a child 
—a mere child—his wife! Essica! Essica! 
gay that I have not heard aright!’ 

“Guy, I have been his wife for five 
years !’’ 

O that voice! So hopeless, so despairing, 
sending conviction home to his heart like 
an arrow’s point. The words, indeed, he 
might doubt, but from that voice there was 
no appeal. Like one struck by some sud- 
den blow, Renshaw staggered back against 
the wall. 

* Forgive—O forgive me!’ cried Essica, 
brokenly. “I could not tell you, and you 
would nut be warned. Hear me one mo- 
ment. Father or mother I have never 
known. To Paul Lennox I owe even this 
poor home—even the bread that I have eaten 
from my infancy. Why he has haunted 
me all my life—why he has been to me, 
here and everywhere, a constantly encir- 
cling power, as relentless as the grave, ldo 
not know—I shall never know, perhaps, 
nor does it matter now. I was a child, 
hardly thirteen, at school where he had 
placed me—God forgive me! I wish that I 
had died then !—fore-doomed to be his wife 
from the beginning! That was the reward 
he claimed for the money lavished upon 
me and upon Moll Darke—the wreitched— 
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O twice wretched mother, that sold me to 
such slavery!’ 

She stopped, her bitter voice dying out 
in one quick dry sob. Renshaw, with his 
face averted, and covered by one hand, 
motioned with the other imploringly for 
her to go on. 


“We were married in secret, All men- 


tion of the matter was forbiddenme. This 
is the first time it has passed my lips I 
never saw him again till three months ago. 
I was at school, he abroad. To-day before 


the world he claims me as his wife!’’ 


Renshaw started up. With one astride 


he stood before her. His fiery dark eyes 
blazed down into her own. 

** Now you know,”’ she said, firmly, why 
it is that you should not remain here—why 
it is that [ now bid you an eternal farewell. 


Go, and Heaven bless you!” 


Her face was half uplifted, its long hair 
trailing in a golden gleam down the beau- 
tiful cheek—like pansies wet with rain; her 
large eyes shone sadly upon him—never in 
all her life had she looked so gloriously 
beautiful. 

“ Essica,” he cried out, flercely, striking 
his forehead with his clenched hand, 
* would to God that I could kill you—that 
I could strike you dead here as you stand! 
What saves you from me—do you know? 
Not your beauty or youth—not because you 
are the wife of that cursed villain—nothing 
under heaven but your love for me!” 

A hand was laid on Renshaw’s arm—« 
firm and strong hand drawing him quietly 
back. He turned, and looked down into 
the swarthy face of Mistress Moll Darke. 

**Madman!”’ she said, under her breath, 
“so ithas come at last! How dare you 
tempt that child?” 

His gesture of abhorrence was not to be 
mistaken—he shook her hand haughtily 
from his cloak. 

“Do not touch me, woman!’ he cried. 
“Stand back! You! you who would sell 
to Paul Lennox your flesh and blood fora 
mess of pottage!’”’ 

Gaunt and tall upon the hearth, Moll 
Darke stood up betwixt the two. Her low 
retreating forehead, under its flaming hand- 
kerchief, and the keen eyes beneath, nar- 
rowed and darkened. 

“Softly, young master! You are over 
bold. Flesh and blood of mine there is none, 
that 1 ken of,through the length and breadth 
of the earth. Lo i at us—are we aiuke ?” 


She caught Essica’s fair round arm, and 
drew the shrinking girl out into the broad 
firelight. A low laugh fell from her lips. ° 

“ Look well! That soft white flesh—is 
it like mine? That pretty yellow hair? 
Good blood, they say, will show. Come, 
come, young master! Paul Lennox has a 


dainty wife, and I have kept her well for 
him; but she is not of my race, nor of my 
 aeaaneute brow grew black as night. 

“What new farce is this?” he cried, 
sternly. 

“One, I trow, that will cost you dear!’ 
derisively. « ‘Shall I tell you who this girl 
ee tongue like yours can speak the 
truth,’’ he answered. 

“Let it try, at least,” she laughed. 
“You have heard of Christine Brandt to- 


day? Yes, and of her child, the heiress of 
those broad acres, that, but for her, would 
have been yours now—the highest lady in 
all the country round. Well, look at her— 
she stands before you—this love of yours, 
this wife of Paul Lennox.” 


Triumphantly she looked at him. 
“ You swear that this is true?” he said. 


swear. To-morrow you will hear it 
from other lips. Now get you hence, Guy 
Renshaw. The riddle is solved.”’ 

Ay, solved indeed! Renshaw went stalk- 
ing to the door. 

“Farewell, Essica! The price of your 
sacrifice is rich, but not rich enough for 
this! They who reap it will reap bitter 
bread. Ihave loved you above all things 
earthly—I shall love you to the end.” 

No answer. Without word or cry Essica 
Darke had fallen, a white and senseless 
~ thing, to the sanded floor. He would have 


sprang to her, he would have lifted her up, 
but Mistress Moll waved him away. 

“ Gol’ she cried; ‘‘you have done 
enough—you have broken her heart.” 

Quick as a flash of light he had caught 
one hand from the swarthy clasp of the 
woman, and pressed it to his lips. It was 
such a kiss as one might leave on the brow 
of the dead—freed from the taint of all 
earthly passion, eloquent of nothing but a 
great despair. One last look cast at the 
still face; then the door closed; a horse 
neighed softly; and then, through the 
night, and the rain, and the darkness, 
further and further from that accursed 


spot, Guy Renshaw was galloping away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NorHine, they tell us, is ever wholly 
lost. Yearly the world grows young, the 
dead rose blooms again, all bright and 
beautiful things have their time of resur- 
rection. There is no death. 

How, then, with these lives of ours— 


their wasted largesse? How then with the 


things which might have been, and will 
never be? Will they, too, live again—the 
dear joys, lost before fruition, the hopes 
we never harvested, the glorious possibili- 


ties never fulfilled? In the better life to 
come, shall we find them, like safely an- 


chored ships which forgot to return to us 
here, from the far reaches of unknown 
seas? 

Ah, who can tell? 


Brandt House stood up among its trees, 
and lawns, and shrubbery, ugly, and grand, 


and unchanged, although a good twelve- 


month had passed and gone sincé we last 
saw it. 


The sea sang its old song on the shore 
below; the same trees, to all appearances, 
hummed away socially in the roses and 
jasmine; the same wolf mastiffs lay sleep- 
ing lazily on the green terrace, and at a 


window above, in a patch of slanting after- 


noon light, sat Miss Edith Glendening, 
crocheting. 


What a bright sharp needle she had, and 
how it flew up and down, and in and out, 
through those meshes of colored wool! 
Miss Glendening’s face was still pale, her 
figure still angular, her dress still black, A 
few wrinkles had been added, perhaps, to 
the corners of the yellowish hazel eyes, 
and the eyes themselves had acquired an 
habitual downward droop; but otherwise 
she was Miss Glendening still. 


Some one came dancing along the pas- 
sage outside, singing a snatch of song as 
she came, and a bright elfish head was 
thrust through the open door. 

“If you please,’’ said Queen Mab, sol- 
emnly, “ the mistress says will you come 
and dress her hair for dinner? Juliette 
has gone down to the shore.” 

Miss Glendening rose quickly. Perhaps 
she had been waiting for a summouns like 
this. She laid aside the colored wools and 
the sharp needle, and crossing the passage 
softly, knocked at the carved rosewood 
door of Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room. 

“ Come in,” said a languid voice from 
within. 


Miss Glendening turned the knob and 
entered. It was a perfect bijou of a room, 
all silver and rose-colored hangings, and 
scented Indian wood, and inlaid tables, 
and costly knickknacks generally. Ona 
low sofa, piled with cushions, lay Essica, 
her face turned like a lily to the sunshine, 
a book slipping down her lap, and her des- 
olate eyes fixed on a blue glint of distant 
day seen dimly through the window be- 
yond. How well Miss Glendening knew 
that look! how often she had seen it! A 
year before that face had been full of 
subtle promises—and lo! here was the ful- 
filment—pride, and coldness, and hauteur, 
every white Greek line grown hard and 
repellant—a child, in fact, transformed 
swiftly and irretrievably into a conscious 
womah. 

Miss Glendening, standing irresolute on 
the threshold, coughed behind her hand- 
kerchief. The dark discontented eyes 
turned. 

“Ah, itis you!’ said Essica, listlessly. 

**You sent for me?’’ queried Miss Glen- 
dening. 

The book fell from Mrs. Paul Lennox’s 
lap. She rose languidly, and walked to her 
dressiug-table. 

** Juliette has deserted,’’ she said; “ par- 
don me, I had no resource but you.” 

“TI am always happy to serve Mrs. 
Lennox.” 

Essica sat down before the mirror, never 
once raising her eyes to the image reflected 
therein, aud Miss Glendening, drawing 
forth the heavy golden pin that held her 
hair, suffered it to drop in a torrent of 
shining gold dowu over her shoulders— 
down almost to the tufted floor. What 
lovely hair it was, and how it twisted, and 
curled, and clung around Miss Glenden- 
ing’s fingers! She brushed out the silken 
mass, eyeing it the while like an ogress. 

*Twas a pretty task, and easily done. 
Essicu’s white hands lay idly on her lap, 
and Miss Glendening’s dark ones worked 
with a will. Softly she fastened up the 
lasi rich coil. 

“ What ornaments will you wear?” she 
said. 

Essica’s lashes lifted. 

“None. Or stay—there is a pearl comb 
somewhere among these trinkets—I will 
wear that.” 

Miss Glendening began searching straight- 
way on the dressing-table, among glittering 
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toilet ornaments, and boxes of sandal- 
wood, and fans, and chains, and rings, and 
elegant jewel-caskets, hobnobbing together 
in the utmost carelessness and confusion. 
Presently the nervous dark hands were 
staid. There was silence. 

“Have you found the comb?” asked 
Essica. 

Hardly—something in its stead. Miss 
Glendening was holding in her hand a long 
blue slender blade—a dagger, in fact, and 
a beautiful oddity of rare old Italian work- 
manship—what a singular ornament, to be 
sure, for Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing- 
table! The hilt was of massive silver, sur- 
mounted by a serpent’s crest, lined at every 
scale with the eyes of sea-green emeralds; 
a bright, bristling, cruel hilt, that seemed 
mocking you in secret and in silence! _ 

Beneath it the long black flung off the 
sunshine, in a blue dazzle, broken only 
where the shadow of Miss Glendening’s 
hand fell. 

“A pretty weapon,”’ she said. 

Essica turned and looked at the dagger, 
a faint flush streaking her white skin. 

“Tt was the property of the late Mrs. 
Brandt,’”’ coldly, “‘and brought, I believe, 
from abroad.”’ 

“ See!’ said Miss Glendening, “‘ where 
it pierced my hand.”’ 

A single drop of blood lay large and wet 
on her outstretched palm. Immediately 
after there was a footstep and a low laugh 
behind her, 

“It is dangerous playing with edged 
tools,” said a voice, and Paul Lennox 
sauntered around Essica’s chair, and, ina 
breath, flung back the sunlight from the 
dagger’s edge by his own broad shadow 
cast darkly thereon. 

“ Pardon me for intruding,” he began, 
looking hard at the cold averted face of 
Essica. ‘I came as an avant-courier—with 
news.”’ 

Miss Glendening had dropped the dagger 
quiekly, and recommenced her search for 
the missing comb. 

“ What news?” said Essica, dryly. 

“Some that will interest you, 1 am 
sure,” answered Lennox. “I have been 
to the hamlet.” 

Her slender hands stirred upon her lap— 
a quick rebellion of nerves which she could 
not quite control, and which his cruel and 
intent eyes devoured greedily. 

“ Mistress Moll has a guest at the Three 
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Petrels—arrived last night from New York 
—a friend of yours, Essica!”’ 

‘“*Madam,”’ said the voice of Miss Glen- 
dening, “‘I do not find the comb—it is not 
here.” 

Essica rose from the dressing-table. 

“Well, it does not matter,’”’ she said; 
“Jet.it go. I will not detain you longer.” 

Inwardly, Miss Glendening was fain to 
indulge in a little laugh; but outwardly, 
she bowed, and with a courtesy, not with- 
out a spice ef mockery, swept slowly by 
Paul Lennox, and withdrew through the 
rosewood door, leaving it ajar behind her. 

For Heaven’s sake!’ burst out Lennox, 
chafing, as the last fold of her dress disap- 
peared in the passage, “why do you keep 
that woman here? Why have you had her 
clinging about you, like a burr, ever since 
Mrs. Brandt’s death? I thought the house 
would be rid of her then.”’ 

keep her,”’ answered Essica, haugh- 
tily, “because she is useful to me, and, 
moreover, because she is my friend.” 

Something in this assertion seemed to 
amuse Mr. Lennox. He laughed loudly. 

She’s a she-devil!’’ 

Essica deigned no answer. Miss Glen- 
dening, more generous, stood in the pas- 
sage outside, with her finger on her lip, 
and whispered a smiling “‘ thank you!’ 

**Humph!’ pursued Mr. Lennox, toying 
with the silver-handled dagger upon the 
dressing-table; ‘‘women, as a general 
thing, are not greatly given to loving their 
rivals. You have never been aware, per- 
haps, that you held that interesting charac- 
ter toward Miss Glendening in a little 
affair I wot of a year ago.” 

How thoroughly cruel and pitiless the 
man was! Some of the biue steely gleam 
of the blade he held seemed reflected in his 
face. Essica, with crested head, looked at 
him. 

“And is this,” she said, “the news that 
you come here to tell ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ° 

** Something akin to it.” 

“ Then, indeed, it had best remain un- 
said.” . 

“What! so indifferent as that?’ he 
sneered; ‘softly, my dear wife! Guy 
Renshaw is at the Headlands!’ 

She had turned her faee away, so that 
the full effect of this announcement was 
lost tohim. Neither flush nor tremor, that 
he could see—neither word nor sound, 
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that he could hear, betrayed that she had 
heard him. Lennox set his teeth. 

“* Essica,’’ he repeated, smoothly, “‘ that 
man is at the Headlands! Be so kind as 
to answer me—do you knew it?” 

Something in the tone stung her to the 
quick. Her eyes blazed. 

“1?” she cried; “ I know How dare 
you ask me ?”’ 

His eyebrows went up, and the corners 
of his thin hard mouth went down. 

“Take care! You are a fine woman, Es- 
sicu—a true child of la belle Christine—a 
magnificent woman, in fact, but can you 
deceive me? I think not!” 

She answered nothing, only faced him, 
rigid, and white, and scornful. 

“Do you think I do not know that under 
heaven there is nothing you hold so dear 
to-day as this Guy Renshaw? Well, let 
those rave of the grand passion who will— 
you and I did not marry for love, Essical’ 

Her lip curled. 

True 

“But come! what is this?’ said Len- 
nox, showing his white teeth. “I have 
learned to adore you, and you have learned 
to hate me—that is bad.” 

Yes,’ echoed Essica, recoiling passion- 
ately from him, ‘‘to hate you!’ 

Lennox raised the beautiful Italian dag- 
ger, and looked at the emerald serpent on 
its crest. 

“The way of the world,” he said, with a 
laugh. “I have righted your wrongs—I 
have paid off sundry old scores concerning 
your family honor. I have placed in your 
possession one of the richest estates in the 
country—married you, in short, and made 
a fine lady of you, and youhate me! Bah! 
what ingratitude!’ 

“And for whose sake was all wrneeran 
yours or mine?” 

“Pray forbear!’ he answered, 
his hand, gracefully; “‘such points are 
always delicate.” 

She wrung her slender hands. 

“O my life!’ she broke forth, “ lost, 
wronged, perverted! Could you not have 
spared me, Paul Lennox—bad and cruel as 
you were? Hadleverharmed you? Why 
did you not take the estate, and leave me 
alone ?” 

“I could not well have gotten it without 
you,” he answered, coolly. 

“It is to me, but the price of slavery— 
worse, a thousand times worse than death! 
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I hate it! What has it ever brought me— 
but misery—misery ?”’ 

She was clinging to the broad casement, 
her great eyes full of unutterable pain, her 
thin nostrils dilated, and in her face a 
shrinking and loathing that perhaps he had 
never quite comprehended untilthen. He 
paled visibly. 

“ My dear child,” he said, “ yon are go- 
ing a trifle too far. There is something 
here needs looking to.”’ 

“If I might but know,” she went on, 
“who and what I am—what wretched for- 
tune it was that made me the heiress of 
this place, and why for me a mother disin- 
herited an only son—surely, Paul Lennox, 

. these things can be no mysteries to you— 
why will you not, why do you not tell me 
of them ?”’ 

* Really, my dear child,” answered Len- 
nox, mockingly, ‘‘I have told you a thou- 
sand times that you are the child of Chris- 
tine Brandt.”’ 

“*Ay, and who was Christine Brandt ?”’ 

He looked at her darkly. 

“Go and importune the rocks of the 
weal’ he said; “it will do quite as much 
good as asking of that story from me.” 

“Am I never to know?” she cried, de- 
spairingly. 

“* Never—uniless, indeed, the dead rise 
up to tell you!” 

Weak and trembling, Essica fell back in 
the chair from which she had arisen. 

“Then pray God that they may!’ she 
said. ‘“ There—gonow—leave me!’ Len- 
mox rose up. 

“*T hasten to obey you,” he cried, kissing 
his hand to her; “so charming a tete-a-tete 
need not be prolonged. Au revoir, Mrs. 
Lennox; allow me to hope that I shall 
meet you at dinner.” 

He lolled out, humming an opera air as 
he went. Essica, with her head upon her 
hand, never looked nor stirred ; so, nothing 
bat the sunshine missed from that glitter- 
ing dressing-table the long slender dagger 
of Italian workmanship, with its emerald 
crest. 

Dinner at Brandt House was remarkably 
dull that day. There were no guests. 


Miss Glendening looked hard at the silky 
hair crowning Essica’s slender head, but 
found no ornament therein—the pearl 
comb had uot made its appearance. She 
looked, too, at the face beneath that hair 
it was as expressionless as marble. Then 
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Miss Glendening sipped her soup quietly. 
Diamond cut diamond—trust one woman 
to read another. 

The afternoon waned away, sad and 
chilly. A mist rolled up from the sea, and 
dropped like a wet gray veil over every- 
thing outside the doors of Brandt. In 
Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room a bright 
little fire had been lighted, and Mrs. Paul 
herself came up from dinner, and sat down 
before it, with its light shimmering on her 
rich dress and jewelled hands, and all over 
the charming appointments of the room, 
but never reaching the desolate darkness 
of her eyes. 

She did not sit there long; some restless 
spirit possessed her. Now the slender feet 
were wandering, ghostlike, across the tuft- 
ed floor; now she stood at the window, 
with her forehead pressed against the 
pane, watching for that far-off glint of sea 
hidden in mist; and once Paul Lennox 
passed slowly down the graveiled walk be- 
neath, clipping at the roses with his riding- 
whip, and calling to the wolf-mastiffs on 
the terrace, who lifted their great drowsy 
heads, and looked after him, but would 
not follow. 

Paul Lennox disappeared among the 
wet shrubbery, and Essica, with a long- 
drawn breath, turned from the window. 
As the stiff folds of her dress swept across 
the corner of the dressing-table, something 
dislodged from thence, white and flutter- 
ing, like a bird, and fell down to the floor 
at her feet. It was a folded paper, tied 
with a slip of ribbon. 

Vaguely wondering, Essica picked it up, 
wondering yet more when she found her 
own name written upon the outer surface 
of the sheet in ink that was hardly dry. It 
was a woman’s writing, somewhat hurried, 
but remarkably bold and handsome—a 
writing, in short, characteristic of the 
writer, for it was Miss Glendening’s. 

Essica’s first impulse was to ring the bell 
and summons that young lady; her next, 
to examine the package more closely, and 
lo! faintly traced in pencil, beneath her 
own name, were the following words: 

“Do not seek to know how this history 
fell into my hands. It is neither yours nor 
mine. I resign it to you, that the things 
which have been hidden may be revealed. 
Read.” 

Trembling with a sudden and indefinable 
dread, Essica sank into a seat, and loosed 


the narrow ribbon. The package opened, 
and there fell into her lap, not one sheet, 
but several, enclosed together in an outer 
wrapping, some yellow and discolored, as 
if by time, others, bearing the impress of a 
later date, but all closely written, not in 
Miss Glendening’s hand, nor in any hand 
that she had ever seen before. 

Like one in a dream, Essica began to 
read. Brightly the firelight danced across 
the rose-colored hangings and Indian carv- 
ing of the room. The sea-mist filtered 
through the wet shrubbery outside, and 
clang to the pane like tears; round the old 
gables the east wind began to moan, like a 
lost spirit, and presently the twilight set- 
tied over all. 

Still she sat there, still sheread on. Was 
it some beautiful shape, carven in stone, 
or a living, breathing woman? Nothing 
but the mechanical dropping of the blurred 
and blotted sheets, one by one, betrayed 
her. She hardly stirred, she scarcely 
breathed. 
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Stealthily the dark crept in, gathering 
first in the corners, and closing silently up 
to the chair wherein Mrs. Paul Lennox 
sat. The ivy at the lattice was shaking the 
wet tremulously from ‘its leaves. Outside 
the howl of the wolf-mastiffs rose up 
drearily. Surely so sad a night had never 


‘settled down on Brandt before. 


Then the last word was read—the last 
sheet fluttered mockingly from Essica’s 
rigid hand, and iv the fast-gathering dark- 
ness, she started up, with one sharp fierce 
cry. Great God! Could it be a reality? 
the black horror that had girted “her sud- 
denly? Stunned, bewildered, she looked 
around. Yonder was the window, and be- 
yond it the deepening night; and Essica 
stood there, staring blankly, with the fatal 
papers strewn around her, and mid ‘all 
chaos of that poor sick brain of hers, but 
one thought—one purpose developing itself, 
fixed and unalterable, and that thought 
and that purpose was—fight. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


_ A FRAGMENT. 


A little boat floated out one day 

Where the musical ripples were all at play; 
The waters sweet and the sun’s soft beam 
Welcomed the stranger to the stream. 

Along the banks there were violets blue, 

And graceful ferns of the fairy's hue: 

The sky was as clear as sky could be, 

And the air was one throb of bird minstrelsy. 


The winds were soft, and the scene was fair, 

Yet the little boat remained not there; 

The flowers were many, the stream grew wide, 

And the sunshine dazzled on every side. 

Still on and on in a happy dream 

The wee boat drifted and kissed the stream, 

While far in the sweets of the first dim track 

Fond voices wero calling, ““Come back! come back’ 


The banks grow rocky, the waves run high, 

And dark clouds cover the smiling sky; 

Yet nothing can check that onward sweep, 
Though dark the passage, the waters deep, 

For the boat is Life, and the stream called Time; 
And no Arbor is found in shade or shine 

Till the waves rush out to the waiting sea, 

And the boat is moored in Eternity. 


Muscadine, Iowa, Sept., 1874. 


PHILIP AND LOUISE. 
BY HESTER ©. LAUREATE. 


THE names given in the title of this story 
are cut in the stone walls of a room in an 
old building in France, which was once the 
property of Cardinal Mazarin—The story 
runs thus: 

It was a cold and cheerless night during 
the regency of Anne of Austria. It was 
wet, too; so wet, that the garments of a 
man who was passing through the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, had become thoroughly 
saturated. 

He made his way hastily, nor slackened 
his speed until he reached a gate, the key 
of which he had lost, or forgotten. After 
avain search he uttered an exclamation 
of surprise or dismay. 

The situation was, indeed, an unpleasant 
one, for the path he had traversed led only 
to the apartments of the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria, and the hour was an un- 
seasonable one. Moreover, he could only 
enter his own apartments through this gate, 
for the man shivering with cold and fear, 
was the wily statesman, Cardinal Mazarin. 
For some time he walked back and forth, 
in sheer vexation, and then was forced by 
extreme cold to attempt climbing the high 
fence with iron railings, that seemed to 
lefy his efforte to reach the haven he 
sought. lt was just possible he might do 
this without disturbing the guard, who 
were stationed at either end of the fence. 

But accustomed as he was to political 
climbing, he was in this case destined to 
ignominious failure, for his cardinal’s robe 
caught an iron point, just ashe thought 
himself safely over, and he could only call 
lustily for help. 

This adventure of the cardinal was first 
whispered in the saloous, and then spoken 
boldly of, by the young count Philip de 
Villeneuve, who was a gentleman of great 
wealth and very handsome. He had lived 
@ somewhat gay and reckless life, was ad- 
mired by Queen Anne, and was a favorite 
atcourt. The antiquarian Delarue asserts 
that the queen-mother was at that time 
secretly married to Mazarin, who feared 
and was jealous of, the young count, and 
bad long been seeking some way to effect 
his ruin. Now he was resolved. Fear and 


jealousy hal become bitter hatred, and on 
a charge of treason Philip was imprisoned. 

He was not long, however, in making his 
escape, and astonished the lords and ladies 
of the court, by appearing among them in 
velvet doublet, gold fringe, and point lace, 
entertaining all within his circle, by relat- 
ing his experience as a prisoner, until the 
entrance of the lord cardinal, when he was 
again arrested, and taken back to his cell. 

Again the count escaped from his hated 
prison, and again appeared among his 
friends in court dress, which news was im- 
mediately carried to the cardinal. Before 
the evening had ended, and while he was 
conversing with Clara de Hautefort, the 
guards led him from the brilliant saloon, 
and placed him, manacled and blindfolded, 
in a close carriage, so that the gay courtier 
had no idea where they were taking him; 
but knew by the distance that it must be 
far away from the Bastile, the gay ceurt he 
loved so well, and the fair-haired Aune of 
Austria, whose vanity he had flattered by 
his boyish devotion, but whose displeasure 
he had incurred, by an unfortunate and ill- 
timed pleasantry. At length the horses 
slackened their pace, and leaving the car- 
riage, the guards took the prisoner through 
long and winding passages, keeping him 
blindfolded, until within ‘the room which 
was henceforth to be his prison. This room 
was low and long. ‘The stene walls formed 
anarch overhead, and the windows were 
barred and double barred ; while everything 
around was mouldy and fast going to decay. 

Before the sense of bewilderment had 
passed away, his jailor came hobbling over 
the stones on crutches, for he was lame, 
and had but oue arm. 

** Why am I here ?” the count asked, look- 
ing gloomily around. ‘‘ The Bastile was 
better than this.” 

“It is for the cardinal’s pleasure, that 
young nobles are sent here; you need pot 
ask me why. How should | know, indeed? 
My orders are, that between us, Louise and 
I, we keep you safe from all harm, allowing 
you no opportunity of making your escape 
under penalty of death, do you hear? 
Death! Should Count Philip de Villeneuve 
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escape us, we are both to be put to death. 
No hat and cloak floating in the water be- 
low, no figure placed upon yonder bed will 
save us; for should you escape by stratagem 
from this place, your jailors are to be 
hanged in the courtyard below.” 

Louise and I! 

** Louise repeated the young nobleman. 
“ Who is Louise ?”’ 

“Mydaughter. I am too lame to go back 
and forth all day lorxg. Louise will be your 
keeper; so, while 1 keep guard at the en- 
trance, Louise will be in this passage, and 
will attend you faithfully. Never fear, she 
will guard you carefully, for—she had 
orders from the lord cardinal.” 

“Ts she young ?”’ the prisoner asked. 

“ Yes, young enough; twenty or there- 
abouts ; mayhap you’!I fall in love with her.”’ 

The count observed a sarcastic smile 
upon the father’s ghastly countenance, as 
he went hobbling away through the long 
passage. 

The remark was acruel one, for a father 
to make concerning an unfortunate child; 
but disappointment had made him bitter,for 
he had once hoped great things from the 


great beauty of Louise’s face. 
“ Young, twenty or thereabouts,’”’ mused 


the prisoner. ‘‘Notabadidea. I will fall 
in love with her—apparently, and then she 
will find some means to effect my escape, 
for it is only by strategy that I can hope to 
escape from this place. They will be vigi- 
lant, if their life depends on my being kept 
hére. Yes, I will fall in love with this girl. 
She need not be hanged for it, either; for, 
if she liberates me, I can take her away 
from here, and provide for her handsomely ; 
there is an old place of mine—” 

Here his meditations were interrupted 
by the turning of a key. The door slowly 
opened, and what did he see? deformity in 
its most hideous aspect—d warfed deformity. 

Was this the daughter—and had the 
father made acruel jest of her misfortune? 
Love, or even the semblance of it, in con- 
nection with such an object, filled his soul 
with a shuddering horror. When he had 
sufficiently overcome this feeling he looked 
again ; this time into the face of his strange 
jailor. Any of the court beauties would 
have given all the wealth they possessed 
for such beauty as the count looked upon 
for the first time. 

A complexion of wonderful purity and 
fairness, an abundance of hair falling in 


soft masses upon the bent shoulders; eyes 
large and lustrous; features as regular as 
though chiselled from marble, and an ex- 
pression which changed rapidly from sym- 
pathy to sarcasm, as the prisoner, forgetful 
of all else, studied her face. At length she 
spoke: 

“The Count Philip de Villeneuve was 
not aware that the cardinal is « collector of 
curiosities. I am aspecimen—Louise Ber- 
tole, at your service.” 

Her voice was so singularly sweet, her 
pronunciation so perfect, that the count 
could not but answer her respectfully, not- 
withstanding the sarcasm hidden beneath 
its sweetness. 

“I beg pardon, Louise, if my steady gaze 
has offended ; but Iam so much bewildered, 
and everything seems so strange, that I fear 
I have forgotten the manners becoming a 
gentleman.” 

“There will be no need to remember 
them here,” she said, sadly; “ you will see 
no one but my father and myself. I came 
to bring you bread.” 

She had answered with such gentle 
dignity that he was at aloss for words, and 
he commenced eating the bread she had 
brought him, looking down upon it, while 
she in her turn studied his face. 

Theu she brought him water to drink, 
and left him to his musings, which were of 
a different nature than before her coming. 

Had this gay courtier heart enough to 
abandon the project he had formed, of gain- 
ing his liberty through the love he should 
awaken in the heart of one whom he md 
imagined to be as beautiful in form as in 
features; when, instead of the ideal he had 
formed, he saw an object of pity, and from 
which a man would naturally shrink? 

He had lived a gay dissolute life, and his 
heart was not one to be touched easily, but 
his plans were disconcerted. It would not 
be easy, even could he conquer the aversion 
he felt, to make this girl believe that he 
was even interested in her, for in this one 
interview he comprehended the character 
with which he had todeal. To such sensi- 
tiveness as is everthe portion of unfortu- 
nate beings like Louise Bertole, was added 
the sarcasm taught her by bitter experi- 
ence. She had lived her life alone. Years 
ago, when she was a child, other children 
had shrank from the caresses she would 
have lavished upon them, and her father 
had not been able to love her, as he had 


loved the perfect children whose lives had 
not been spared to him. 

“It will take time,” he thought; “‘ but 
this girl must love me. I can see no other 
way of obtaining my freedom.” 

Gradually he gained the confidence of 
Louise, and learned that the place in which 
he was imprisoned was a house belonging 
to Mazarin, and was a kind of prison, where 
the cardinal confined his own personal 
enemies, vr more properly speaking, those 
courtiers he hated for some real or supposed 
influence which they had over the queen- 
mother. 

At length the prisoner reproached his 
keeper with being harsh and unkind to 
him, as she was at times, the manner hav- 
ing become habitual to her; but in her 
heart there was all kindness toward the 
young and handsome nobleman. 

“You should not treat me unkindly, 
Louise,”’ he said, *‘ because others have 
failed to understand the beauty of your 
soul.”” And so with gentle tender words 
he melted the ice which was an outer cover- 
ing only of the deformed girl’s heart. 
Beneath it her heart beat with generous 
impulses, and true womanly feeling. Still, 
the approach to the love he had determined 
on was slow, so slow that when months had 
passed, he had no longer the desire to win 
it as a means of obtaining freedom. 

In Louise he had found a companion. 
Her clear subtile intellect had for him a 
sort of fascination. She bad all her life 
treasured up poetry and romance ; had mas- 
tered more of science than his idle life had 
given him time to do. The laneliness of 
the prison had become something of the 
past; the courtier had become a student, 
the cell a library; for he was not without 
money from his own estates, and Louise 
could readily get for him whatever he 
wished from Paris. He had forgotten to 
think of her as a repulsive being, as day by 
day the beauty of her mind revealed itself. 

She learned her power, and in this sweet 
companionship, his mind soared above the 
selfishness which had dwarfed it. In this 
strange friendship he had found rest, and 
awaited patiently for the time when his 


persecutors should be induced, through the- 


persuasions of his friends, tw liberate him. 

To Louise this companionship had opened 
anew world and her love became devotion. 
Anxiously she watched the fading color, 
and saw the face which was to her as the 
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face of an angel, grow thin and colorless. 
The room, with low arches and stone 
walls, was dark and damp; Philip had been 
accustomed to sunshine, warmth and liber- 
ty, until he was so unfortunate as to incur 
the cardinal’s displeasure. 

The bread Louise brouglit him was hard- 
ly tasted, and she often cqntrived to elude 
the vigilance of the old soldier her father, 
and carry to Philip’s cell delicacies she 
had prepared. But all seemed of no avail, 
and he became so sad that even Louise’s 
smiles failed tocheerhim. As his strength 
failed, she nursed him more tenderly, but 
the fever in his veins was not to be thus 
destroyed. 

Philip, dear Philip,” she said, clasping 
her small bands in anguish, “‘ you will die 
here; then added slowly and distinctly— 
“you must go away!’ 

Her tender thoughtfulness, together with 
a prospect of freedom, invigorated him so 
much that the color came into his face, 
and the light to his eyes. Then, as the im- 
possibility of this presented itself to his 
mind, he sobbed aloud. 

**No, Louise, it is quite impossible!’ he 
answered, at length. 

** Nothing is impossible to those who are 
determined,” she said; and so left him to 
wonder at her courage and devotion. 

The following evening Louise opened the 
door, saying, “Philip you must follow 

He followed her through passage after 
passage, as one in a dream, until at length 
they stood beneath the canopy which is at 
night studded with stars. It was to him 
as a glimpse of heaven, and tbe air seemed 
to cool the fever in his veins. After breath- 
ing itin silence fora few moments, he said, 
giving a sigh of relief: 

‘Now, my sweet friend and comforter, 
I am ready to goin; back to my prison cell. 
I shall be better for this.” 

“ Back, Philip!’ she exclaimed, “ when 
I have everything planned for your escape ? 
No! Go and be happy.” 

“ Never!’ he answered. “Do I notknow 
that my life will be your death ?”’ 

“Tt may not beso,” she said in her beau- 
tiful renunciation of self; “and it is cer- 
tain death for you to reenter those walls. 
Do I not know the prisonfever? Philip, I 
bid you go; to remember poor Louise only 
asa dream, which, although frightful at 
first, you did not fear at the last.” 
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“Neither do I fear to meet my fate. I 
am no coward! Come,” he said, taking her 
hand, “let us return to our books.” 

Then from the depths of those lustrous 
eyes the soul looked out, as she answered 
with unfaltering devotion: 

“Philip, I cannot let you die. Go!’ 

The word was a command, and for the 
moment the deformed girl a queen. She 
had determined on his release; and he al- 
lowed himself to hope that he could retarn, 
and take her, with her father, toa place.of 
safety, before Mazarin was aware ef his 
escape, as he did not intend to presgut him- 
self at court us in times past, 

*T will go,” he said, fundly kissing her 
fair brow; “‘ but, Louise, 1 will not desert 
you, for I shall soon return, and place you 
with your father in a home which shall be 
all your own.” 

With those words he disappeared, and 
Louise Bertole kneeling, clasped her hands, 
and breathed a prayer for his safety. 

He reached his friends; but the fever 
was not to be baffled; and during his rav- 
ings his friends concealed him carefully. 
At length, when consciousness and suffi- 
cient strength returned, he was told that 
Louise and her father had been placed in 
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close confinement, and were sentenced to 
death. 

He remembered the favor the queen- 
mother had sometimes shown him, and 
hastened to her, to plead with her for her 
influence with Mazarin in behalf of his 
liberator and her father. She promised to 
intercede for them, and he hastened to the 
prison to carry this encouragement to 
Louise. 

The vengeance of the cardinal had been 
swift, and the sight Count Philip de Ville- 
neuve saw in the courtyard was one which 
saddened his future life. 

Upon a rude table were stretched two 
forms, and sheets covered them. Near by 
was the scaffold. 

He was never imprisoned again, as Maza- 
rin’s death occurred soon after the events 
related above; but the shadow of that scaf- 
fold hun over him forever, and the serious 
man who took the place of Count Philip 
de Villeneuve bore no resemblance to that 
gay courtier. The tragedy of his prison 


life had made him seem to himself a ghost 
among men. The remaining years of his 
life he devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and he was called “ Philip the 
Philosopher.”’ 


Tue summer that I was twenty-two I 
spent at home, in company with my sister 
‘Meg and a schoolmate of hers from the 
A—— Seminary—a Miss Lorenca Pennoyer. 
To say that Lorenca was beautiful, would 
‘not half express it. She was charming, 
bewitching, dazzling—stunning—ah ! that’s 
the word I’ve been in search of. Yes, she 
‘was perfectly stunning. As near as I can 
calculate, she was a perfect Juno! Devid- 
edly magnificent! Just such a woman as 
aman of meek disposition would feel in 
duty bound to worship. But, as I was not 
one of those meek and lowly sortof men, I 
felt no inclination to bow the knee to this 
truly grand and really superb female. Still, 
she awakeied such feelings and emotions 
in this heart of mine, as no other woman 
had everdone. To be plain about the mat- 
ter, she raised the very deuce with my heart, 
before I had been acquainted with her 
twenty-four hours. 


OUR REN, 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“*Bhe talked, she smiled, my heart she wyl’d 
She charmed my soul, I wist na how; 
And ay the stound, the deadiv wound, 
Carn frae ber een sae bonnie blue.” 


Yes, she had bonnie blue eyes, and beau- 
tifui dark brown hair; and then such a 
mouth! Rich ripe lips that reminded me 
of about three-quarters of a yard of red (fine 
red) flannel. Her pearly veeth, when she 
smiled, bore a very strong resemblance to 
the “ finger-board”’ of a grand piano; and 
then that smile—ah! you should have seen 
it! Comparatively speaking, condensed 
sunshine was dim and misty besideit. The 
extraordinary brilliancy of her smiles at 
night fairly made the moon turn pale. 

AsIthinkI remarked before, her form 
was superb. She measured just five feet 
and nine inches “ from tip to tip,” and the 
circumference of her delicate wasplike 
waist was just forty-nine inches. 

Dear reader, I ask you candidly, do you 


think it possible fora human being with 
the warm blood of youth and health cours- 
ing like a courser along his veins, to look 
upon so much beauty unmoved? “ Ah! too 
well I know your answer. To my fate I 
meekly bow.” I succumbed. “It is my 
destiny,” 1 said, “and destiny who shall 
resist ?” 

My father, Josiah Grammot, is a wealthy 
farmer. Being an only son, the paternal 
Grammot wishes me to remain at home, get 
married as soon as possible, and settle down. 
Sister Meg, of course, would soon be mar- 
ried; for, being a Grammot, you know, it 
was impossible for her to be anything but 
handsome, witty, agreeable and affection- 
ate. All the Grammots, so far back as we 
know anything of them, have all possessed 
the above-mentioned good qualities and 
personal attractions. Even I, your humble 
servant, Amariah Grammot, am noted for 
my good looks, my amiable disposition, and 
my high moral character. 

Of course, as my father entertained such 


hopes in regard to me, he could not but 
loek kindly upon the fair Lorenca. Pos- 
sessing excellent good sense, and a great 
deal of discernment, it was easy for him to 
see how all things were working toward a 


grand and glorious consummation. 


I saw it, too—I felt it in my heart of 
hearts. O whata happy summer we passed ! 
Methinks there is more exquisite happiness 
in loving, as 1 did then, when you are not 
positively sure that your passion is returned. 
The beautiful woman whom you love, but 
of whose feelings you are rather doubtful, 
makes a peculiarly pleasant study. Like 
reading a novel, after you learn the plot, 
the book loses its greatest interest and its 
principal charm. Not but that it is very 
sweet to know that we are beloved; butisn’t 
the doubt excruciatingly blissful? I 
thought so, at least; and it was for that very 
reason that I delayed as long as possible to 
break the pleasing spell. I luxuriated in 
the doubt, though feeling at the same time 
a strong desire to bet ten to one upon the 
result. 

But all earthly things must come to an 
end, Angels’ visits, I believe, generally 
have a termination; and Lorenca’s visit 
(she was an angel, though ona rather large 
scale,) at last reached its finale. She must 
go back to school. Only one term more, 
and then she would be free. 

It was the last evening before her depart- 
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ure. The moon shone brightly, the stars 
twinkled gayly, and the crickets chirped in 
the meadows. I’ve noticed in books, that 
lovers generally choose such nights to de- 
clare their passions. I did the same. Lo- 
renca took my arm, and we walked down 
through the grove, listening to the glad 
song of the mosquitos warbling their even- 
inglays. . 

“ How beautiful!” I exclaimed, in tones 
of rapture. 

“* Yes, very,’”’ Lorenca answered, looking 
straight at my nose, though whether she 
had any reference to my nasal organ or not, 
history does not state. 

*“*Lorenca,”’ I began, in a voice choked 
with emotion, “ to-morrow we part!’’ 

She sobbed, and just then a great tear 
came splashing down her face, and striking 
one side of my nose, came very near wash- 
ing my mustache away. 

*“*I shal) be very unhappy when thou art 
gong Lorenca.” 

(Sob No. 2.) 


“T shall miss thee, I shall miss the soft 


light of thine eyes, the sweet music of thy | 
voice, thy sunny smiles and thy dear com- 
panionship.”’ 

(Several heavy sobs washed with dewy 


tears. Very fine raw on the half shell.) 


“ Lorenca, darling!’ I cried, clasping her 


to my patient palpitating bosom, “I have 
learned to love thee in these happy weeks. 
1 have basked in thy smiles—my ears have 
drank in the melody of thy voice. Ah! 
darling! dearest Lorenca! {[ love thee bet- 
ter than all the world beside!” 

“0, Am—am—a—riah—riah—riah !” she 
sobbed. I—I—I—” 

“You do love me, darling ?” 

“Ye—ye—yes, I d—d—do!”’ 
swered, between her sobs. 

I pressed her to my bosom ence again, 
and attempted to kiss the tears away. Ah, 
as well might I have begun at the Missis- 
sippi’s delta to kiss that river dry. Those 
tears (they were tears of joy, of course,) 
came rushing down upon me, very much, I 
suspect, as did the waters of the Red Sea 
upon Pharaoh and his host. But I survived, 
and what is quite as strange, Lorenca did 
too. But our parting was terrible in the 
extreme. I cannot describe it. Had a 
short-hand reporter been upon the ground 
at the time, I presume he might have done 
the subject justice. But for my own part, 
I was so overwhelmed with the thought 


she an- 
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that I was about to lose my darling, that I 
retain but a confused recollection of what 
transpired. I only know that we parted; 
Lorenca went back to school, and I was 
left alone in my misery. 

How my heart ached when she was gone, 
those who have “‘ loved and lost’’ can tell. 
“ My peaceful home had no charms for me.” 
Ilived upon hope and Lorenca’s letters; 
and, between you and me, my gentle reader, 
I found neither one very nutritious. I grew 
very thin and pale. Father noticed it and 
was alarmed. He recommended a change 
of scene, and as my uncle, Amos Grammot, 
was very anxious that I should visit him in 
the city, I did so now. 

Uncle Amos was pleased to see me, and 
he did all in his power to make my visit 
pleasant; and I confess to being moderately 
happy while there, considering that my be- 
loved Lorenca was so far away. 

I was in the habit, while in the city, of 
visiting the public library nearly every day. 
In fact, hardly a day passed over my head 


that I did not spend several hours in the 


reading-room. After a time I began to 
recoguize others who were as constant in 
their attendance at the library as myself. 
One old gentleman, in particular, interested 


me more than all the others. I had always 
found him there when I went in, and left 
him there when I went away. He seemed 
to take but little interest in those around, 
but kept his eyes intently fixed upon the 
book before him, hardly ever raising them, 
except it was to take a pinch of snuff, of 
which I discovered he was more than ordi- 


narily fond. He might have ‘been fifty 
years of age, or over, of mediuin size, and 
rather inclined to corpulency. His hair 
was slightly gray, eyes large and blue, nose 
aquiline, mouth rather broad with very firm 
lips, though much inclined to curl into a 

He always appeared dressed in a suit of 
dark gray cloth from head to foot, and wore 
a very glossy black beaver upon his head, 
and a heavy gold chain across his vest. 
Besides, I noticed a massive gold ring upon 
his finger, which from the brilliancy of the 
stone I took foradiamond. To all appear- 
ance he was a gentleman, and probably 
moderately well off in the world. 

Perhaps it was a fortnight after I had 
first noticed him in the library, that I met 
him on the street. He was smoking a 

cigar and walking leisurely along, swinging 


a heavy gold-headed cane. I bowed and 
touched my hat, and he saluted me in re- 
turn. An hour after that I met him again 
at the library. He saw me when I camein, 
and leaving his chair, he came over and 
took a seat beside me, and we entered into 
conversation. 

We discussed several questions to our 
heart’s content, when suddenly the gentle- 
man turned upon me with the question: 

“ Do you know the Grammots, of C——?”” 

“ Certainly, sir,” Ireplied. That is my 
native town, and in fact, Jam a Grammot.” 

“IT was sure of it—sure ef it,’ the old 
gentleman cried. ‘‘ You are Josiah Gram- 
mot’s son,” 

“The very same.” 

“ Why, bless you, boy, I knew your father 
well—went to school with him, in fact. 
Didn’t he ever tell you anything about his 
old friend, Abel Chilcott ?”’ 

course he has, many a time; and 
often I have heard him express the wish 
that he might see you again,’’ I replied. 


“To be sure, to be sure; and here I’ve 


been talking of going down to C—— for the 


last ten years. Why only a day or two ago, 
I was speaking to my wife about Josiah— 
she knew him well. Your father will re- 
member her. She was an Overton—old 


Captain Overton’s daughter—used to live in 


that old red house over ’tother side of Mug- 
gins Hill. Well, well, how times have 
changed! I’ve changed, too—have been 
most all over the world, since I was in 
C——. Josiah’s been prospered, of course, 


nothing to hinder, with half of the Gram- 


mot property for his own. Ihadn’t any- 
thing to commence life with. Had to begin 
alone and take all the hard knocks and give 
’em back, too. Well, well, well, and so 
you are Josiah’s son? Are you the only 
child ?” 

“T have one sister, sir.’’ 

“ Ah, indeed?’ And so the old gentle- 
man kept rattling on for half an hour. 
When I arose to go, he invited me to call 
upon him at his house. 

“You must come up, my boy, I want to 
have a good long talk with you.” 

I promised to do so, and not only made 
the promise good, but finding my visits so 
agreeable, I spent at least three evenings a 
week at his house. 

In this way two months passed swiftly 
by. About that time I received a lette: 
from my dear Lorenca, saying that as soon 


as the schoo! should close, she should hurry 
home where she intended to stop a week, 
and then she should go to C—— to visit my 
sister. There was only one thing that 
seemed to trouble the dear creature, and 
that was the fear that her father, who it 
seems was a very ‘‘stern parent,” might put 
a stop to our correspondence, as up to that 
time none of her family knew anything 
of it. 

We had neither of us thought of this be- 
fore, or at least if I had, I supposed that by 
going to the paternal Pennoyer and stating 
our case, he would at once give his consent 
toourunion, But I did not let this trouble 
me a great deal, for about this time some- 
thing arose that gave me plenty of food for 
thought. 

You see, Mr. Chilcott and his wife had 
grown very fond of me from some reason 
or other. My uncle hinted to me that my 
father had been a lover of Mrs. Chilcott’s 
in the days of her girlhood, but whether 
that had anything to do with that lady’s 
interest in my welfare, [know not. Ionly 
know that it became very distasteful to me 
being carried to such an extent, for, will 
you believe it? Mr. and Mrs. Chilcott had 
put their heads together and selected a wife 
for me! 

I cannot undertake to describe my feel- 
ings when Mr. Chilcott first introduced the 
subject. I was completely stunned. 

“ Why, my dear sir, I am engaged?’ I 


Fudge!’ 

“Tam a man of honor, Mr. Chilcott.” 

** Not another girl like her in the world, 
boy! Sweet, sensible, handsome, agreeable, 
affectionate—everything in fact, that a 


man needs in a wife. I tell you, my boy, 
my niece Ren is a perfect jewel!” 

“JT haven't the slightest doubt of it, my 
dear sir; but you see it is impossible!” 

Fudge!” 

* You are unreasonable, Mr. Chilcott.” 

“Not a bit of it. You haveun’t seen her 
—my Ren. She’s coming to-day. Call up 
this evening, boy. This rushing headlong 
into matrimony, sir, with an ordinary 
woman, when my Ren is to be had for the 
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asking, is altogether unreasonable. I want 
she should have a good husband, and you 
are just the man for her. I don’t know of 
another young man thatI would recom- 
mend to her, and ’pon honor, she’s the only 
girl I could recommend to you. I shall ex- 
pect you up thisevening. I only want you 
to see her, and I’ll go bail for the rest. 
Now don’t disappoint me; and Mr. Chil- 
cott turned on his heel and left the library. 

After thinking the matter over deliberate- 
ly, Leoncluded to go. It was to be my last 
night in the city, and I felt secure against 
all the arts a woman could bring to bear 
against me in one evening. ‘‘Of course 
she can’t compare with my dear Lorenca,”’ 
I said. 

Ah, how the thought of her thrilled my 
soul! I had not seen her for three months, 
but still my heart beat just as warm and 
true asever. That evening I called upon 
Mr. Chilcott. That gentleman answered 
the bell in person, and ushered me into the 
parlor. Mrs. Chilcott greeted me, and 
then I turned towards the sofa, where I 
had caught just a glimpse of a young lady 
reclining, as I entered the room. 

I beard my name called. Ah! could I 
mistake that voice ? 

“Am I dreaming?’ 1 cried. “No, no, 
those eyes! that nose! those pearls and 
rubies! It is, it is my Lorenca!”’ 

We fell into each other’s arms, 

“Why, what the deuce—’”’ cried Mr. 
Chilcott. ‘‘I thought you were engaged ?” 

“*And soI am, my dear sir; and this is 
the lady, whom I have sworn to love.’’ 

“ What, our Ren?” 

“Yes, your Ren,’’ the dear creature an- 
swered, 

“ Bless my stars, Mrs. Chilcott, we shan’t 
make the match, after all!’ 

** Well, but you can help us,”’ I said. 

** How, my dear boy?” 

“Obtain Mr. Pennoyer’s consent to our 
marriage.” 

“Of course, I will;” and of course he 
did, for just six weeks from that day, I led 
the beautiful, magnificent, dazzling, stun- 
ning and blushing Lorenca Pennoyer to 
the altar, and we twain were made one flesh. 
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FOR PIQUE. 
BY CORA CHESTER. 


Tuy two sat together in the gathering 
twilight, he a handsome man of thirty, aud 
she a plain, rather awkward girl, in her 
teens. What Guy Trenholm found to in- 
terest him in this rather dowdy specimen 
of womankind, his friends had queried in 
vain. The fact stood he was interested, 
in spite of his oft-repeated declaration to 
his admiring hangers-on, that “ girls were 
a decided bore, and that he for one had 
wearied of love-making.”’ 

Hilda Grenville’s plain face wore an ex- 
pression new to it, as she sat on a low step 
at Trenholm’s feet, watching every change 
in the worldly face, whose owner gazed at 
the sky, and lazily puffed away at a fra- 
grant Havana. Perfect content and love 
shone in the honest eyes raised to his face, 
and Trenholm caught the look of devotion 
ere the lids drooped over the gray orbs to 
hide her secret. He smiled in a self-satis- 
fied manner down upon her in a sort of 
pity for her weakness. 

“Well, little Hilda, of what are you 
thinking? You have no idea how bright 
your eyes are. You seem to me the very 
personification of happiness. How I envy 
you your enjoyment of life!’ 

* Why should I not be happy, Mr. Tren- 
holm? Ihave so many things to make me 
so. I have thanked God every night this 
summer for my undeserved blessings.” 

“Only this summer, Hilda? Were you 
not happy before J came, little one ?”’ 

The voice, inexpressibly sweet and ten- 
der, brought the ready tears to Hilda’s 
eyes. No one had ever spoken so kindly to 
the lonely girl before, and no wonder this 
man, whom she had seen every day for 
weeks, had gained such dangerous power 
over her heart. She turned her burning 
cheeks and wet eyes from his half-tender, 
half-critical gaze. Girl as she was, she 
Was woman enough of the world to know 


that she must hide from him her love until . 


he had at least expressed a desire to pos. 
sess it. 

Trenholm drew a little closer toward 
this girl who so strangely attracted him, 
and took one dark labor-stained hand in 
his own. His critical eyes scanned the 


small fingers held so tightly in his broad 
white hand, then dropped further down, 
and took in, in one swift glance, the dark 
calico dress and cowhide shoes of his 
divinity. 

Was this a creature to adorn a summer’s 
romance? this a woman likely to grace the 
future home of Guy Trenholm, Esquire? 

Poor Hilda’s plain sunburned face, shil- 
ling calico and coarse boots had undone 
their unfortunate possessor for once, at 
least. Her fate was decided in that one 
brief instant by the man beside her. He 
dropped her hand, and rose from the two 
chairs he had been occupying with a weary 
yawn. 

** You’ve been a blessing to me in this 
desert, Hilda. What would the summer 
have been without you? Well, I must 
leave next week. Will you miss me very 
much when gone?” 

He waited in vain for an answer. The 
girl at his feet struggled hopelessly to utter 
some commonplace regrets. How she en- 
vied at the moment the self-possession of 
Miss Van Cortland, whose rich dress could 
be seen behind the heavy shrubbery at the 
gate; or of any of the heartless flirts who 
had flitted now and then up to the old 
farmhouse from the fashionable springs, 
only a half mile away. 

Trenholm’s sharp eyes had detected also 
Miss Van Cortland’s presence, and a dark 
ugly look crossec his face. Some memory 
of the past stung him as he gazed, and the 
present, filled with Hilda Grenville’s love, 
ceased to satisfy him. 

Gertrude Van Cortland, a plain swarthy 
woman, rather inclined to embonpoint, ad- 
vanced with slow steps up the road. Her 
small black eyes took in the moonlighted 
porch, and Hilda’s slight figure at Tren- 
holm’s feet. An angry scowl darkened her 
heavy features. 

What a charming tableau, Trenholm! 
Gotten up for my appreciative eyes, or does 
Miss What’s her-name attitudinize for your 
especial benefit every evening? O for the 
pencil of a Hogarth I’ 

Hilda arose with scarlet cheeks, and 
pushed past the pair. Miss Van Cortland 


spoke again, in a soft purring tone, to Mr. 
Trenholm: 

“ Guy, you may wonder what induced 
me to take this lonely walk from the hotel 
at this hour. Will you walk back with me 
while I explain the reason ?”’ 

Then in a sentimental undertone: 

**I have been so very unhappy since last 
winter. I feel that it will be hard to win 
your forgiveness for my past folly.” 

Trenholm looked down upon the coarse 
heavy features and richly-dressed figure, 
and turned half away. 

Hilda’s tender eyes and childish voice 
seemed pleading with him nottogo. After 
all, was not the present far dearer to him 
than any dead past? Was it wisest for 
him to dig up from its grave what was at 
best but a selfish fancy. 

This modern young man was somewhat 
of a Sybarite by nature, as most modern 
young men are, and his heart longed for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. Afterall, did such 
a thing as love really exist? and was it not 
the height of fanaticism to give up a cer- 
tain future and fine fortune for what was 
at best but an intangible romance? If he 
was sure that he loved Hilda—but he was 
not sure, and ambition, long silenced, be- 
cause of insufficient means and luxurious 
habits, rapped at his heart, and drove Hilda 
from his thoughts and life. 

Miss Van Cortland stood upon the lower 
step of the porch, and lifted her rich skirts 
with both jewelled hands. Trenholm’s 
moment of indecision had passed ; with one 
glance back at the old farmhouse, and a 
half sigh for a shattered summer idyl, he 
folded Miss Van Cortland’s shawl tenderly 
about her shoulders, and walked down the 
moonlighted path towards the village. 

What passed between them can be read- 
ily guessed by a glimpse at their past. 


Guy Trenholm had universally been voted 
a good fellow by the men of his club; not 
very rich in this world’s goods, but un- 
doubtedly, if fortune proved kind, destined, 
by his own talents and pluck, for a bril- 
liant future. He proved his ability to win 
Fortune’s favor by paying court to oue of 
her most favored daughters; was graciously 
received, and given a first place among the 
many admirers striving for Miss Van Cort- 
land’s hand and vast estate. 

The many became narrowed to two ere 
the season was over—a German count (one 
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of the fair Gertrude’s countrymen), and 
Trenholm, elegant in person, perfect in 
manners, and irresistibly winning to fash- 
ionable women who desire very marked 
devotion from their followers. 

Trenholm became her constant attendant 
at ball, opera and promenade, and consid- 
ered himself all but openly engaged. 

He was lounging in his apartments one 
morning, dawdling over a late breakfast, 
when Mark Egleston, one of those men 
who are as great gossips as any of the 
weaker sex, burst open the door, aad threw 
himself upon the lounge with a malicious 
laugh. News—and uncommon news, too— 
made his face radiant. 

“Well, old boy, all upper-tendom is 
roused! What the dickens do you think has 
happened ?” 

“* What a breeze you are, Egleston! Can- 
not form an idea. Something is always 
happening,” with a highbred languor 
worthy of Dundreary himself. 

**Well, your nose is out of joint, at any 
rate. Sorry for you, old boy,’’ with an ill- 
suppressed merriment that belied his words, 
honor, lam. It’s confounded bard 
to be made such a fool of by any woman. 
1 thought the fellows would all have burst, 
this morning laughing over it at the club. 
We all agreed such a fortune wasn’t to be 
picked up with every ugly woman. Query 
—why the deuce are pretty girls always 
poor? They are, positively, and the same 
holds good of pretty young men. You and 
I are the lawful prey of designing females. 
What fools women are, though! My colered 
valet, disguised as a Spanish nobleman, 
could catch any one of them. If they can 
only ‘read the title clear,’ it’s all right. 
For a title now,” with a didactic wave of 
the hand in Trenholm’s direction, “ real 
worth and beauty, as represented in the 
person of my unfortunate and respected 
friend opposite, are coolly cast aside!’ 

“Stop your noise, will you,” shouted 
Trenholm, “ and explain yourself?” 

“O, it’s a mere nothing,” drawing a pa- 
per from his pocket, and smoothing it out 
in his effeminate white hands; “ merely a 
little article in ‘ Our Society’ that I thought 
might be of momentary interest to you. It 
is only the announcement of Miss Van 
Cortland’s engagement to—that fat old 
Dutchman of a count.” 

The angry blood dyed Trenholm’s face. 

“I's a lie?’ he shouted. “Who has 
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dared to print it? I'll make the man suf- 
fer—I’ll—”’ 

“ Hush, my dear fellow,” with an irri- 
tating tap upon the excited man’s shoul- 
der; “don’t get heated over it; don’t now, 
Ibeg! The devil’s always to pay when 
women are around. Itisn’t a lie. I had 
it from Bernstein’s own lips this very morn- 
ing. It is true, every word, and the fellows 
at the club were all congratulating him, 
and pitying you, as [came away. I knew 
you’d feel cut up, so I hurried around, to 
be the first to tell you.’ 

Trenholm shook off his friend’s hand, 
and gave him an ugly scowl. 

be even with her yet. marry 
the first woman who will have me, You 
don’t think she loves me? [I tell you as 
much of a heart as such a woman can have 
is mine. make her suffer, for I do not 
love her. No game is out till it’s played 
out. We will see how you will like a rival, 
Miss Van Cortland!’ 

So Hilda Grenville, an unconscious ac- 
tress in the drama, had been dragged in to 
play her little part, and she had played it 
to its bitter end. 

What matter to Trenholm if his victim 
had suffered? He had merely amused 
himself with a summer’s flirtation, and by 
well-timed devotion to another woman had, 
as he anticipated, brought Miss Van Cort- 
land to terms. 

She had stood the rumors of Trenholm’s 
growing infatuation for the country girl as 
long as it was in the nature of woman ,to 
hear with patience of her own dethrone- 
ment; then sighing for the empire she had 
lost, she had made one desperate effort to 
regain it. 

That night Gertrude Van Cortland’s 
solid self and fortune were laid at Tren- 
holm’s feet. Wounded vanity, a desire to 
triumph over the man who had so nearly 
outwitted him, and old-time ambitious 
dreams, urged him on. Was it any wonder 
that a plain little face, though its very 
memory stirred his heartstrings, failed to 
keep him when this glittering temptation 
lay in his path ? 


Hilda Grenville, afew days later, stood 
at the stile with dry eyes, waving a last 
farewell after the old lumbering stage- 
coach. She could not shed a tear, though 
all she valued most highly upon earth was 
being hurried down the dusty road. She 
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had passed through two days of mortal 
agony since the night Prenholm mercifully 
told her of his engagement, and now the 
fountain of her tears had been wept dry. 
She had passed beyond the period of acute 
suffering, and stood impassive and motion- 
less in the burning August sunshine. 
Never had bird-songs grated so painfully 
upon her ears, or sunlight so blinded and 
sickened her. As she turned to cross the 
meadow towards home, a stupid languor 
overcame her, and her tired limbs refused 
to help her forward, She caught sight of 
a sunburned freckled face peering kindly 
at her over a fence, then blindly throwing 
out both hands towards their owner, fell to 
the ground. 

If Hilda had but known it, another heart 
had been aching in unison with her own 
that summer. Blinded by her sufferings, 
she had failed to note the hopeless loye 
every day apparent in Ben Arnold’s hon- 
est face. He leaped the fence now, and 
took the little form and plain face to his 
heart, To him she was more beautifal 
than the angels, and twice as dear, but he 
only pressed one of her small brown hands 
to his lips, and then hurried with his bus 
den home. 

Miss Van Cortland loved her liberty, and 
in spite of entreaties, protestations of end- 
less love, and recriminations upon Tren- 
holm’s part, she was still unmarried. She 
loved him as much as it was in her selfish 
nature to love anybody, but she believed in 
the old couplet: 


“ Always to court, and never to wed, 
Is the happiest life that ever was led,” 


and, as her means were ample, and Tren- 
holm ready to marry her at a moment’s no- 
tice, she was in no haste to change her con- 
dition. 

Trenholm lived in a fever of impatience, 
one day desiring the wedding, and wishing 
the whole thing over, the next dreading it 
with a loathing unutterable. In the latter 
frame of mind he accompanied Miss Van 
Cortland to a party one evening. His 
courtship had grown a decided bore, and 
he often doubted whether the play were 
worth the candle, 

As he entered .the crowded rooms he 
noted an unusual stir among the regular 
society stand-bys. Mark Egleston, who 
made it a point to follow every new belle 


with a zea) worthy of a letter-carrier, hur- 
ried by with unusual haste. 

“What is on the tapis now, Mark?” 
questioned Trenholm. 

*O, a regular out and outer. We've 
eombined the two desirable requisites, at 
last, old boy. Wealthy as Croesus—beauti- 
ful as an angel. By-by—1 am in for the 
glide. She waltzes like—’ 

Comparisons failed him, and he waved 
his hand in an expressive way as he left. 
A moment later he was whirling down the 
fong room with a mass of blue silk and 
jJark fiowing hair in his arms. At least 
that was all Trenholm noted of the lady’s 
appearance as they glided by. 

Miss Van Cortland, in the meantime, 
had condescended to gossip with a dowager, 
who had four unmarried daughters, and 
was the natural enemy of anything in the 
shape of a young and pretty woman, re- 
‘specting the debutante. She learned from 
Shis reliable and unprejudiced source that 
the new sensation was a small dark little 
thing, quite homely, but very forward, and 
vonsequently taking with the men. As for 
money, she had that, she believed, but 
there were many quiet steady girls in that 
very room who would make far better 
wives, if men were not such fools as to fol- 
how every bold woman who made her 
appearance. 

This last was intended for Trenholm’s 
ears. That gentleman acquiesced with a 
eourtly bow, and said something about the 
charm ef beauty unadorned, in reference 
to her oldest and scraggliest daughter, a 
hopeless wall-flower, who stood near; made 
some appropriate remark respecting the 
uncertainty of riches, etc., etc. 

Just then Egleston and his partner, 
flushed and breathless, stopped in front of 
them. Egleston purpusely avoided intro- 
ducing the lady to any of his envious male 
Giends, and placed her where Trenholm 
could have a full view of her stylish dress 
and sweet face. The dowager was right; 
she was a dark little thing, but she was not 
homely. There was something about her 
which went beyond mere form or feature, 
an indefinable charm of voice and manner. 
Her countenance became beautiful in ani- 
mation, and her slight figure, draped in 
rich silk and lace, produced the effect of 
height. 

Trenholm gave one swift glance, and 
then, forgetful of Miss Van Cortland, 
sprang eagerly forward. 
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Little Hilda ”’—in a pleased whisper— 
“can it be?” 

He knew her, then, in spite of outward 
changes. He asked eagerly for the next 
waltz, but was obliged to be content with 
a promise forthe third. Egleston glowered 
athim, and Miss Van Cortland was too 
politic to appear to notice his only too evi- 
dent agitation. Only Hilda Grenville, the 
same little Hilda as of old, in spite of sud- 
denly acquired riches, showed no emotion. 

Truly the old romance of a summer had 
not left its mark upon the simple country 
girl’s heart, as he had fondly hoped, The 
old tenderness came back to Guy Tren- 
holm’s heart that night, but, alas, for him! 
the story of his love was told too late. 

Deep intense feeling stamped his words 
with truth, yet they awakened no response 
in Hilda Grenville’s heart. He never could 
resurrect the love he himself had con- 
signed to its grave three years before. 

“* Why, Hilda, why will you not pity me? 
I will never marry Miss Van Cortland, and 
I love only you, have loved only you ever 
since we parted. Can you not give me a 
little hope? Not now do I dare ask for 
your love, but some day, when |! can come 
to you free; when I have done something 
to win your esteem.”’ 

“T will not deny, Mr. Trenholm, that 
once you were very dear to me. I loved 
you with a devotion I have since wondered 
at. God alone knows how I suffered after 
you left me, but he gave me strength to 
outlive it, and has since blessed me with 
the devotion of a noble man, a man whom 
I can truly say has my entire love and 
trust. Iam to be married in a few weeks 
to Dr. Arnold. Take me to him, please.” 

With white set face, he gave her his arm, 
and reentered the ballroom. A tall fine- 
looking man met them. 

“Well, Hilda, growing tired of all this 
show ?”’ 

“No, Ben, but ready to go if you wish 
it. I forgot,” with pretty self-reproach, 
“bow stupid all this must be to you. 
Haven't you really danced ouce ?”’ 

“O, I managed to worry through one or 
two quadrilles with some wall-flowers, but 
country breeding is not conducive to 
gracefuloess.”’ 

With a last mad effort to win his past 
power over her, Trenholm bent and whis- 
pered: 2 
“ You will kill me with your coldness, 
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Bilda! Give me one little word. 
<ome to your hotel to-morrow ?”’ 

** There is no such thing as to-morrow,” 
Jaughed Hilda. Then dropping her trifling 
tone, and marking with pity the misery in 
his face, she added, gently: 

*] am sorry, Guy, as sorry for you now 
as I was for myself so long ago. I have 
outlived it; you will, too, in a few months. 
Good-by, and forget the past.”’ 

F irget the past! Could he forget, when 
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he had Jost by his love of gold the woman 
whom he felt in every fibre of his being 
should have been his wife? 

For pique he had first sought Hilda Gren- 
ville, and by his selfishness had nearly 
wrecked her life; and for the same reason 
he led the lovely Miss Van Cortland to the 
altar three months later, upon hearing of 
the marriage of Dr. and Mrs. Arnoid, and 
their subsequent departure for Europe. 


SOME WORDS OF LOVE. 
BY CHARLES ROLLIN BRAIWNARD, 
My own loved one, so very soon to be 


As tender vine entwined about an oak, 
May my strong arms from evil ever shield 


And guard thee, spotless as the driven snow. 


May autumn winds and wintry blasts ne’er breathe 
‘On thee their chilly breath; but summer flowers 


In rich profusion bloom about thy path. 


Through life, with clasped hands and hearts entwined, 
We, rich in love that springs from inmost soul, 
Will wend our way, and where our lot is cast 4 


There we’ll abide, till duty calls us hence. 
‘Thy heart is pure and tender, mine has met 


The storms of adverse Fortune, and the smiles 
Which she bestows in favoring moods on men, 
Until I treat her smiles and frowns as one, 


Her whims, caprices, follies, all I spurn; 
a Her better moments fill my sou) with joy, 
“ay And I have sometimes wished they might remain. 
Sunshine and cloud in quick succession move, 
And if we dare to gaze upon the san, 
The cloud which after intervenes, but makes 


‘The darkness grow the darker—so with her. 
Then, with our loving hearts so firmly one, 


We, while mad Fortune smiles on whom she will, 
And frowns whene’er it suits her mood, will walk 
Unhurt amid the wreck of Time; and last, 

Life’s journey done, in heart and spirit bound, 
We, one on earth, will still be one in heaven. 


Boston, June, 1874. 
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THE PET OF PEACH GULCH. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


PART I. 


A HUNDRED silver-miners had dropped 
spade, bar and pick, and were crowded 
around a prairie-hunter who sat his pony in 
the centre of the camp, and held up to view 
a handsome little boy about three years 
old. 

Had one of the unkempt grimy men dis- 
covered a silver cache, worth a cool $20,000, 
Peach Gulch could not have been more ex- 
cited than when the hunter rode into camp 
and held the boy up to view. 

‘Ar’ it really a live che-ild ?”’ yelled one. 

“It surely shouted another. 

“Whar did ye git him ?” 

** Whose che-ild is it ?”’ 

“What ye goin’ to do with him ?”’ 

The hunter handed the boy down to the 
hands held up, dismounted, and then, 
while he munched his salt — and John- 
ny cake, he explained: 

Fifty miles away, on the coned prairie, 
he had come upon the child, wandering 
over the grass alone, not a wagon trail 
nearer than thirty miles, and no sign of 
human life about. The boy was hollow- 
eyed and worn-out, showing that he had 
travelled a considerable distance, and suf- 
fered for want of food and water. 

“‘T thought it war’ a wolf when I first 
seed his little white head above the grass,” 
explained the hunter; ‘‘an’ it war’ just 
luck an’ chance that I bore down that way. 
He war’ wild at first, and when I gin him 
some pervisions he devoured ’em like he 
hadn’t tasted food for a week.”’ 

‘Then it’s a real che-ild, is it?’ asked a 
big miner, peering into the boy’s face. 

“T reckon taint nothing else,’ replied 
the hunter. “See that blood on his dress? 
Wall, that tells the hull story! °*Twas some 
immigrant family which got off the trail, 
an’ the cussed reds bore down on ’em with 
tomahawk and knife. It war’ in the night, 
perhaps, and this ere cub was overlooked 
some way and wandered off. Why the 
wolves didn’t make a meal of him, is more 
than I know.” 

“It war’ the Lord?’ replied a miner, in 
a solemn voice. 


“Like enough—like enough,” said the 
hunter; “in course the Lord kin do most 
anything.” 

The boy had been well fed, having been 
with the hunter two days, and he had lost 
something of his wild look; but, neverthe- 
less, he felt afraid of the great rough men 
crowding around him, and he shrank closer 
to the hunter. 

“An’ kin he talk?’ asked one of the 
men, in a doubting voice. 

“ Talk!’ echoed the hunter, indignantly, 
‘in course he can. He ar’ afraid jist 
now, ’cause ye look like a parcel o’ griz- 
zlies, though yer hearts is big an’ kind. 
He can’t tell how it happened, but he says 
his name is Paul, an’ he keeps axin’ me 
when I’m goin’ to take him hum, and why 
his mother don’t come. I haint much of 
a talker, an’ I haint said much; but when 
he gits over his Pll bet he’ll speak 
right out.” 

The men crowded a little closer, and 
kept their eyes on the child, as if he were 
a rare curiosity. And indeed he was. 
Way back in the east, thousands of miles 
nearer sunrise, some of the men had left 
wives and children; but the years had 
gone by as they delved in the gulch, and 
they had almost forgotten how a child 
should look. Five hundred men had 
worked in Peach Gulch at odd times, and 
a hundred were there yet; but it was not 
on record that a woman or child had ever 
been seen within a hundred miles of the 
spot. 

“An’ what ar’ ye goin’ to do with him?” 
finally asked a miner. 

“That’s plump and square, that ar’,’’ 
answered the hunter; “ an’ now we come to 
business. Ye see J can’t take care o’ him, 
for I’m hoopin’ around like an Injun. It 
haint likely as he’ll ever be called for, 
’cause his folks are chopped up, an’ no one 
knows whar’ he cum from. He’s an or- 
phan, an’ somebody’s got to ’dopt him, ez 
they call it, I hev rode about fifty miles 
outen my way, an’ I s’pose ye’ll throw in 
somethin’ for my trouble, an’ take the cub 
off my hands.” 
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Whoop-hooray! Hand out yer metals!” 
cried several men; and in less than two 
minutes the hunter had exchanged his 
prize for a goodly amount of silver. 

* I know ye’ll take good care o’ him,” 
he said, as he looked around on the crowd, 
“but ye must be sort o’ gentle on the 
start. Ye see, he don’t know ye, an’ he’s 
kinder scart at sight o’ yer long ha’r an’ 
dirty faces.’’ 

One after another of the men held out 
their hands, and sought to make friends 
with the boy, but he would not leave the 
hunter. 

** Here, ye man over thar’, come here!” 
called the hunter to one of the miners 
whose face was clean, and wearing a kind 
smile. He came over, and the hunter said 
to the child: 

** Now, bub, here’s yer kind uncle, an’ 
he’s going to take the best kind o’ care of ye. 
Ye see, I hey got to go hum, an’ I can’t 
take ye along, an’ ye’ll hev to stop here.’’ 

He lifted the child up, and the fatherly 
smile on the miner’s face won the boy’s 
heart. He allowed himself to be trans- 
ferred, amidst a great cheering, and then 
the hunter was ready to go. Turning to 
the boy, he said: 

** Wall, bub, here’s my gripper, and I 
hope ye’ll git along all right. I shell drop 
around this way once in a while, an’ ye 
mustn’t forget who found ye out thar’ on 
the perary, an’ took car’ of ye.” 

The boy called after the hunter, and 
began to cry; but after a moment he snug- 
gied up to Dave as if having confidence in 
him. 

* Now, stop this yellin’ an’ git outen the 
way!’ demanded Dave, as the crowd 
cheered and pressed closer. ‘‘ This che-ild 
ar’ scart, he ar’, an’ we must gin him time 
to get used to us. He’s ours, an’ he’s 
going to stay an’ be the pet of Peach Gulch, 
an’ after a bit he’ll let his tongue wag.” 

Dave took the chiid to his shanty, prom- 
ising to put him on exhibition after sup- 
per, and the crowd dispersed, some to pick 
up their tools and work again, and others 
to assemble in three and fours, and canvass 
the strange freak of fortune which had 
brought Peach Gulch a pet. 

Dave petted and soothed the child, fixed 
him up something extra to eat, and ina 
couple of hours little Paul was quite at 
home, asking a good many questions, and 
answering a few. Davo sought to find out 
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how fate had left the boy alone on the 
prairie, but he could not secure even a 
hint. The balance of the family, and per- 
haps a whole party, had undoubtedly been 
butchered by Indians, and terror and ex- 
posure had overpowered the child’s mem- 
ory, even if he realized what had occurred. 

“Ye ar’ an orphan, straighter’no a 
string,” said Dave, as he watched the 
child; ‘‘ but ye hez found friends, an’ ye’ll 
hev the best Peach Gulch affords, or 
thar’ll be a fight!’ 

“Taint home, am I?” inquired the boy, 
looking anxiously at the miner. 


“ Yes, my che-ild, ye is,’’ replied Dave, . 


patting the white head; “ an’ I’m going to 
be a father to ye. Somewhar’ I’ve hearn 
tell or read sumthin’ about ‘I was a stran- 
ger, an’ they took me in.’ I don’t exactly 
remember just how it came in, but it fits 
yer case toadot. Have some more beans 
an’ meat, my che-ild ?”’ 

After the labors of the day had ended, 
and the men had finished supper, there was 
a general call for the pet; and Dave exhib- 
ited the boy to the crowd, which was 
searcely less demonstrative than at noon. 

** Be kinder hunian with him,’’ chided 
Dave, as they whooped and shouted. “ Ye 
see, he hez met with a great affliction in 
the loss of his parients, an’ then he’s way 
off here among strangers, an’ he feels put 
out like.’’ 

“Did he eat anything?’ called out a 
miner. 

“Eat! Wall, now, you orter seen him 
gittin’ away with beans!” replied Dave. 

When Paul found that their zeal proceed- 
ed from kinduess, he allowed them to pass 
him around, and he answered a number of 
questions, much to the delight of the 
crowd. When he was finally taken away 
the men sat down to discuss his future. 
His clothing was sadly out of repair, and a 


dozen miners offered their softest and best 


garments to be cut over for his use; one of 
them could make the boy a cap; another 
would try his hand upon a pair of shoes; 
another would make something else, and 
every man was anxious to do something to 
better the pet’s condition. 

“TI tell ye, boys,” said a grizzly old 
miner, “it ar’ awful to think of anybody’s 
being a orphan, without anybody to love 
him an’ call him purty names! Peach 
Gulch has got to stand by this che-ild while 
there’s a crust in camp!” 
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Hooray for the Pet—hooray!’’ yelled 
the men, tossing up their hats. 

Dave was the best man in camp to have 
the care of little Paul, although he was an 
old bachelor, and never had any experience 
with children. He kept himself the clean- 
est, had the most orderly shanty, and he 
would give the boy better care than any 
one else could.. He therefore had the fall 
permission of Peach Gulch to act as a sort 
of adopted father and guardian to the boy; 
but it was with the understanding that 
every man should still have an interest in, 
and consider himself a protector and cham- 


pion for the child. 


There was more cheering, handshaking 
and singing in Peach Gulch that night 
than had ever been known before, although 
Fourth of July had been duly celebrated 
twice, and everybody had caroused and 


_ tried to feel happy. 


“Durned if I don’t feel womanish!’’ 

said one of the roughest of the silver dig- 
gers, as somebody brought the news that 
the boy had gone to sleep for the night; 
and his partner, who had been “‘offish”’ 
for a few days, reached out his hand, and 
said: 
“Come, Bill, gin us yer hand, We was 
both to blame, an’ both fools. I’ve been 
thinkin’ "bout my own childers back in 
York State, an’ my heart is as tender as a 

Next morning there were many anxious 
inquiries around camp to know how the 
pet had passed the night; and Dave re- 
ceived all delegates with a smile, and 
explained : 

“* Slept like a rabbit! I jist lay down an’ 
took him on my arm, an’ the fust thing I 
knew it was daylight, an’ he was pullin’ 
my ha’r. I didn’t remember at fust who 
he was, an’ I thought an angel had dropped 
through the roof?’ 

There were half adozen men who didn’t 
go to work that day. One got a soft boot- 
leg, to make a pair of shoes; another ripped 
up and made over a shirt; and before night 
little Paul had a new outfit throughout. 
A woman would have laughed to see him 
thus “‘ fixed up;” but, as Dave remarked, 
each man had done “his level best, and 
they didn’t go a cent on fashion.” Paul 
was brought out at night to be admired, 
and when the miners saw that he was be- 


coming used to his situation, and learned 
from Dave that he took his meals regularly, 


and appeared in the best of health, they 
threw up their hats, and cried: 

Hooray for our che-ild!”’ 

One might have thought that it would 
get to be an old story after a few weeks, 
but such was not the case. After a few 
days the boy’s vivacity returned; he grew 
stout, and he wandered around the camp, 
and allowed anybody to stroke his white 
hair and take himup. If any of them shot 
a rabbit, a good portion was carried to 
Dave’s cabin, to be cooked for the pet; 
and if the boy had an ache or a pain, the 
whole gulch was ready to knock off work 
until he was well again. 

There were few changes in the camp. 
Some men were making a fair thing of it, 
and were staying to accumulate their 
*pile;’’? and others, not doing so well, 
might have sought other fields but that the 
presence of the boy made them hesitate 
about going. 

No father could have been kinder to a 
child than Dave was to the little stranger ; 
and the love was reciprocated. While 
willing to tarry for a few minutes in other 
shanties, the lad was not at home unless in 
Dave's; and though permitting the men to 
take him up and carry him around, he had 
full confidence only in Dave. 

By-and-by the over-indulgence bore fruit. 
The pet grew independent, and wanted his 
way about everything; and Dave saw with 
sorrow and anxiety that sumethiog must be 
done. One afternoon, when the boy was 
asleep on his blanket, a council was called, 
and the subject of enforcing family disci- 
pline was broached. Some thought the 
boy would come out all right in the end, 
and some thought that, for his future good, 
he must have a curbing hand; and Dave 
said: 

* Partners, ye know we hez all got ten- 
der hearts for the che-ild, but we all kuow 
that if a che-ild ar’ allowed to come up as 


- he will, he’li be fourteen ounces of bad to 


the pound.’’ 

“ Yes, that ar’ so,’’ mused the council. 

“T wont hurt him any—in course I wont; 
but Pll gin him to know that he must 
mind, an’ then he’!l come to it after a few 
kicks,’’ continued Dave. 

It was settled that the Pet of Peach 
Gulch should be coerced, at the rod’s end, 
if need be, and a great burden was lifted 
from off Dave’s shoulders. 


It was not long ere he was called upop 


i 
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for atest. The pet was requested not to 
throw stones into the pot of bean soup over 
the fire. He persisted, and when Dave re- 
monstrated and ordered, Paul became in- 
dignant, and deliberately upset the kettle. 

“It'll most kill me, bit I hev a solemn 
duty to perform!” said Dave, as he cuta 
small switch. 

He laid the switch over the boy’s back, 
pretending to strike very hard, but taking 
care not to hurt, and the pet broke down, 
and promised obedience in the future. 

“ My che-ild,” said Dave, to the sobbing 
boy, “‘ do ye know that I hev got yer bring- 
in’ up, an’ that if ye turn out bad they’ll 
say that Dave didn’t do his dooty as a 
father should? Many an’ many’s the night 
T’ve laid awake, with ye sleepin’ on my 
arm, an’ thought an’ planned for ye; an’ 
what I asks of ye is to be good an’ 
mindful.”’ 

The child had to have one or two more 
lessons, but after a little time he consented 
to sink his independence, and promptly 
render obedience whenever it was asked of 
him. He grew taller and stouter as the 
weeks and months went by, and when 


spring came he was the pride as well as the 
pet of Peach Gulch. 


PART II. 


Tr was seldom that Dave left camp for an 
hour, solely on account of the pet, but one 
afternoon, when Paul was fast asleep, and 
likely to remain so for two or three hours, 
the miner took a stroll up the gulch, saying 
to the men that he would be back in a lit- 
tle while, and that no one must disturb the 
sleeping child. 

The hours passed, and Dave did not re- 
turn, The pet woke up and cried for him, 
and the men wondered at his continued 
absence; and finally the camp was alarmed. 

“1 want Dave—I want Dave!’ Paul kept 
erying, and the men could soothe him only 
fora moment atatime. They pounded on 
kettles with clubs, let him smash their bot- 
tles and overhaul their pockets, but he 
would soon recollect that Dave was absent, 
and cry out for him. ‘ 

When darkness came without bringing 
the miner, the men made up a searching 
party. They found him about three miles 
up the gulch, after he had made up bis 
mind that he must die alone. He was ter- 
ribly used up. He had come upon a griz- 


zly, and though making a brave fight, he had 
been overpowered, and so wounded that he 
could not rise. The left arm was broken, 
the right badly lacerated, and the claws of 
the infuriated bear had sunk into his back 
and legs. 

The men heard his faint call, but they 
would not have known him except for his 
clothing and voice. A blow from the ter- 
rible paw had broken his nose, and other- 
wise disfigured his face, and they could see 
at a glance that he would have a hideous 
look if he got well. 

“Ye didn’t bring the pet along, did ye?” 
was his first inquiry. 

The men replied in the negative, and he 
continued: 

“T wish ye had. I don’t believe Pll last 
to be carried back to camp, and I can’t die 
without feelin’ the boy’s arms around my 
neck!’ 

They washed off the blood, made a rude 
litter, and at midnight they had him back 
to camp, though he was in a dead faint, 
and there was no hope that he would live 
to see the sun come up. 

The pet was awake, and watching for 
him. They had tried to soothe the boy to 
sleep by telling him stories, and carrying 
him around, but he could not rest until 
Dave’s return. 

The unconscious mangled body was car- 
ried to the shanty and tenderly laid down. 
They didn’t mean to let the pet know of 
the calamity for a time, but he made his 
escape from the men, and crept in and 
looked upon the victim. 

“That aint Dave!’ he screamed, start- 
ing back in horror at sight of the bloody 
face. 

Strangely enough, the “ound of his voice 
overpowered pain and everything else, and 
Dave recovered consciousness, and opened 
his eyes. 

“ Hev you got home—didn’t I hear the 
pet?’ he asked. 

They brought the boy forward, and as 
Dave saw him, he made a move to raise his 
broken arm, and whispered: 

‘“ Let the che-ild come and kiss me!’ 

“ You aint Dave! you aint Dave!” Paul 
screamed, shrinking back; and nothing 
could induce him to go nearer the wounded 
man. An hour after midnight he sobbed 
himself to sleep, and Peach Guich had 
more sorrow than it had ever known before. 


All of the miners were rude surgeons, 
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and they made the injured man as comfort- 
able 4s circumstances would permit, though 
they dared not hope he would live beyond 
a few hours. 

There was no work in the gulch next 
day. Everybody liked Dave. He was a 
sort of father to them all, always main- 
taining an even temper, and having supe- 
rior judgment. When morning came he 
rallied, instead of sinking. They won- 
dered at it, for he was not remarkably 
strong, but behind his constitution was a 
will] as strong as ever given to man. 

hey got to live: for the che-ild,” he 
said to the sad-faced miners; and he was 
going to make will conquer death, even 
though he stood in the shadow of the 
sombre mantle. 

The miners hoped that the face would 
look better by the light of day, but it did 
not. The nose was mashed and broken, 
one of the eyes had nearly been torn out, 
and there were wounds on the cheeks 
which would leave deep scars. They did 
not dare tell him how badly he was hurt, 
and they were thankful that he made no 
inquiries. 

.. Little Paul was made to understand that 
Dave had fallen upon the rocks, and was 
seriously injured, and then they took him 

{nto the shanty, fearing that he might ex- 
press terror and aversion, and thereby 
wound the noble heart, and yet hoping he 
would not. 

Dave had been sleeping lightly. As he 
heard the boy’s voice he unclosed his eyes, 
and asked: 

“‘ Hev ye brought pet fur me to see ?”’ 

The men brought the boy forward. The 
patches on the miner’s face did not look as 
hideous as the blood, and Paul was not as 
frightened as before. 

* Be you Dave ?”’ he asked, as he leaned 
over the miner. 

“Yes, my ehe-ild, Il ar’—kiss me once!’ 
replied Dave. 

The boy did it, though unwillingly, and 

_ then he shrank away again. 

* He’s kinder scart like,” explained one 
of the men, “‘ but I reckon he loves ye jist 
the same!” 


“I hope so—I hope so!’ replied Dave; 
and there were tears in his eyes, 

Paul was very quiet for the next week. 
They made him understand that Dave was 
very sick, but might get well, and that it 
was necessary for some one else to take 
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charge of him. “Uncle Sile” was the 
man chosen. He was a widower, with 
three or four children somewhere in the 
East, and was next best to Dave in all that 
would be needed in a guardian. He took 
the pet to his shanty, and in a little time 
the boy clung to him as he had to Dave. 

There were days when Dave was wild 
with pain, and could have no one but the 
nurse around the shanty; and again there 
were times when he was cheerful, and 
wanted the pet tosit byhim. Afteratime 
the bones of the arm began to knit, and 
the wounds to heal, and it was settled that 
the miner would live. Then he wanted the 
pet restored to the shanty. 

“Seems as if I’d get well faster if the 
boy was here,” he pleaded; and the two 
men who had taken turns at nursing him, 
felt that a critical hour had arrived. 

They were not keen, sharp men in the 
study of human nature, but they had seen 
from the first that the pet was to go back 
on Dave. It was hard for the boy to be- 
lieve that the crushed aud wounded man, 
with his face so terribly destroyed, and his 
voice so altered, was Dave. He felt afraid 
of him from the start, and the longer he 
remained with Uncle Sile, the more he 
dreaded to go in and face Dave. 

* T’ll nigh kill poor Dave when he finds 
that the boy don’t love him any more!’ 
whispered one of the men, as they consult- 
ed together at the rear of the cabin. 

**It’s goin’ to be awful tough, but Daye 

hez a brave heart, an’ p’raps he’|l bear up,” 
replied the other. 
_ It was agreed that they should put the 
hour off as long as possible, by urging Dave 
to wait until he got a little stronger; and 
he consented to wait a week. He would 
then be well enough to craw! out into the 
sun, and perhaps when the boy saw him off 
his sick bed his aversion would not be so 
strong. 

Uncle Sile’s big heart was full of love 
for the lad who slept every night on ‘his 
arm, and who always addressed him as 
“grandpa;’”’ but he felt that Dave hada 
better right, and he agreed with the nurses 
that pet must go back. They reasoned 
with the boy, coaxed and promised, but 
they found hiro as firm as a rock. 

“Taint Dave—Dave’s gone way off!’ 
he sobbed, and he shuddered as he remem- 
bered that terrible-looking face. 

“ P’ raps it'll all come right artera few 
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days,” said Uncle Sile, tears in his eyes; 
and they concluded to wait. 

Dave picked up rapidly, and at the end 
of another week he was able to walk 
around the gulch. The men had been very 
kind to him, and they rejoiced to see him 
out, though it would be weeks yet before 
he could use his arm. It had become gen- 
erally known that the pet had alienated 
himself from his best friend, and though 
the men felt sorry, they could not wonder 
atit. The sight of the left eye was de- 
stroyed, one corner of the mouth was torn 
out, the nose broken and the cheeks scarred ; 
and there was not the least resemblance to 
Dave of old. 

The wounded man sent word around 
that he wanted to borrow a hand-glass, 
that he might see how badly his face was 
hurt; and here the miners displayed gen- 
uine charity. Glasses were always few, 
and at this time not a single one was to be 
found in the gulch. @wners hid them 
away aud told lies, rather than that Dave 
should see his horrible scars. 

Uncle Sile moved to the upper end of the 
gulch, to postpone a meeting between Dave 
and the pet as long as possible, hoping that 
every day would make a change in the 
boy’s feelings. There was always some 
excuse for not bringing the boy down, and 
the dreaded meeting did not take place un- 
til nearly two weeks after the miner first 
crawled out. 

Then he would be put off no longer. 
Leaning on his crutch, he hobbled up to 
Uncle Sile’s shanty. He looked much 
paler than usual, and his lips were hard 
shut, like one who had made a stern re- 
solve. Before going he slipped something 
into his bosom, whispering to himself: 

“If the pet goes back on me I might as 
well die.” 

The word went through the gulch that 
Dave had gone up to see the pet, and the 
men at once knocked off work, feeling that 
something would happen. The boy was 
sailing chips in a kettle of spring water, 
and Uncle Sile was picking over beans for 
dinner. He grew pale and his voice trem- 
bled as he welcomed Dave, and he prayed 
in his heart that pet’s love for the wounded 
man might suddenly return. 

“ My che-ild, don’t ye know me?” asked 
Dave, as the boy looked up and shrank 

away a little. ; 

“You aint Dave—you is ugly man?’ 
replied Paul. 
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“Oome, my che-ild, come here,” coaxed 
Dave. 

Paul sidled up to Uncle Sile and clasped 
the old man’s arm for protection. 

“Go and see Dave, my son!’ coaxed 
Sile. 

“No—no—’taint Dave!” cried the lad, 
beginning to tremble. 

“Yes it ar’, my che-ild,” said Dave. 
“I’m the same as took care 0’ ye, an’ was 
like yer father for months an’ months. 
Come an’ sit on my knee and kiss me like 
yer used to.”’ 

“*No—no—no!’ almost screamed the 
lad, showing that he was badly frightened. 

Uncle Sile would have carried him over 
to Dave, but his cries and screams alarmed 
the whole camp. 

There was a long time in which Dave sat 
with his head turned away, and his limbs 
shook as if he had a chill. Finally he 
turned to Uncle Sile, and said: 

“T allers liked ye, Uncle Sile. Thar’ 
was never anything hetween us, an’ I know 
ye’ll answer me fair an’ square when I 
axes ye a queshun.” 

“Go on,” said Uncle Sile, in a husky 
voice. 

** Don’t—don’t ye think the pet has gone 
back on me?” asked Dave, shaking all 
over. 

“Dave Warren, ye hev axed me a plain 
question,” said the old man, “and afore‘ 
God I’ll answer ye asI think! Ye see, ye 
ar’ awfully clawed an’ bitten, an’ the boy 
don’t remember ye. I’d gin ali the silver 
ever taken outer this gulch if he’d go back 
ter live with ye, but—but I’m afraid he— 
he never will.” 

He was afraid of a scene, but there was 
none. The wounded man seemed to make 
a giant effort to be cool, and he was cool. 
‘Only, there was a wonderful change in his 
voice as he said: 

“don’t blame ye, pardner, an’ I don’t 
blame the pet. I got it bad, and I spects I 
look fearful ugly. He ar’ only a ’fraid 
che-ild, an’ I might hev known he’d be 
scart 0’ me.’ 

**T hope he’ll git over it arter a while,” 
said Uncle Sile, relieved to find Dave so 
cool. 

“Td gin a thousand dollars to kiss him 
once more, but I don’t want to scare 
him,” said Dave. “I hope he’ll come up 
a good boy. Thar’sa pile o’ silver under 
the big stone in my shanty. Jim an’ Dan 


must hev part of it, fur they took good 
care of me, but the rest ar’ for the boy.” 

““Why—you—why—” said Uncle Sile, in 
alarm. 

“ Be good to the pet,”’ interrupted Dave, 
waving his hand; ‘‘ an’ when he gits older 
tell him all about me. Here’s my hand, 
Uncle Sile, an’ remember 1 don’t bear ye 
any ill-will whatsumever.’”’ 

He pulled his hand away from the old 
man, thrust it into his bosom, and next 
moment he was dead on the floor, and the 
cabin was full of smoke from his dis- 
charged revolver. 

Uncle Sile leaped up and raised the dying 
man’s head, at the same time calling for 
aid; but he died before any one came in— 
died without another word. 

It was a sad crowd which stood in and 
around the cabin to listen to the old man’s 
explanations. 

“He war’ too tender-hearted,” whis- 
pered one. 

“He didn’t care to live when the pet 
went back on him,’’ whispered another. 

“ Pardners, I’d sooner bad my right arm 
cut off than to see this!’ sobbed Uncle 
Sile. 

The pet crept up and looked at the 
bloody face, and then he skulked away 
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and hid behind the bed, as if fearing that 
they would hold him guilty of murder. 

It was a great’shock to the gulch. Some 
of the men cried like children, and they 
were as tender as women when they 
dressed the corpse for the grave and car- 
ried it down to the shanty. There was no 
man of God in those wild regions, but 
when they stood around the open grave at 
sunset, each man with bowed head, Uncle 
Sile said: 

“He wasn’t a Christian man, but his 
heart was right an’ good, an’ I believe the 
Lord will forgive him.’ 

And thus they buried the:body. Stones 
were heaped up that the place might ever 
be known, and on a plain board the knife 
of a miner cut the epitaph: 


(RE RRR RRR RARER ER 
DAVE WARREN. 
HE DIED 
FOR HIS LUV OF 
THE 


PET OF PEACH GULCH. 
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MatcuEs.—It is an historical 
fact that Frederick of Prussia formed the 
idea of compelling unions between the tall- 
est of the two sexes in his dominions, in 
the hope of having an army of giants. The 
reader will, in all probability, recollect the 
following ludicrous incident. It so hap- 
pened that, during a rather long ride, the 
king passed a particularly tall young wo- 
man, an utter stranger. He alighted from 
his horse, and insisted upon her deliverings 
a letter to the commanding officer of his 
crack regiment. The letter contained the 
mandate that the bearer was instantly to 

_ be married to the tallest unmarried man 
in the service. The young woman was 
somewhat terrified, and, not understanding 
the transaction, gave an old woman the 
letter, which was conveyed to the com- 
manding officer, and this old woman was, 
in a short time, married to the handsomest 
and finest man in the crack regiment. It 
is not necessary, to say that the marriage 

ewas an unhappy one—particularly so to the 
old woman. In this connection comes an- 


other anecdote. A rich saddler directed 
in his will that his only child, a daughter 
should be deprived of the whole of the for 
tune unless she married a saddler. A 
young earl, in order to win the bride, ac. 
tually served an apprenticeship of seven 
years to a saddler, and afterward bound 
himself to the rich saddler’s daughter for 
life. But the union was anything buta 
happy one; the bride, neither by birth nor 
breeding a lady, reflected little credit on 
her bridegroom’s choice; and repeated 
quarrels were followed by separation. So 
it is with all unequal matches; gold and 
brass wont unite. Novels tell us the felic- 
ity following the union of Lord Fitzgerald 
to Mary Ann Jones, quite ignoring Mary © 
Ann’s' predisposition to red knuckles and 
unshapely feet, which peculiarities finally 
made my lord’s life burdensome. Novels 
are amusing, but not to be relied on in 
“ matters of the heart,” asarule. Com- 
mon sense says, “ Young folks, marry 
within the boundary of your social and 
religious circle.” 
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“ THERE’sS Madagascar, you see, and here 
are the Comoros—this one of them is Mo- 
hila, and this here is Johanna. Here is 
where we were at Johanna,” said Jack, 
with his finger on the “ Coast Pilot’”’ lying 
open between us, on a greasy chest, but in- 
continently at that moment sliding off into 
a ‘‘ kit’ of boiled beans, as the ship gave a 
lurch. 

Jack was a singular man. He had grad- 
nated at Yale College, but was so wild that 
the clergyman, his father, could make 
nothing of him, and so the son, taking his 
own course, went to sea. He had now 
buffeted the ocean for eleven years, had 
once risen to the rank of captain, and then, 
on a flood tide of alcohol, floated himself 
back to the grade of foremast hand. But 
we boys thought much of him; for if nota 
“father in Israel,’’ he at least acted the 
part of tutor, champion and elder brother 
to the boys of the ship Hoogly. 

Here is where we he repeated, 
picking up the Coast Pilot and wiping off 
the beans, ‘‘at Johanna. This, you know, 
was a rendezvous of those old rovers, as 
much dreaded in the Indian seas as high- 
waymen were o1 Hounslow Heath.” 

** Well, fill away, Jack,”’ said Newcastle 
Ned. ‘“‘Give usa yarn of some sort, but 
don’t put too much dic into it.’ (He meant 
dictionary.) ‘ When a man starts a tack, 
I’m one as wants to know what he’s driving 
at. Leame out of Liverpool once in the 
Patrick Henry. We had the wind to the 
south’ard, and went down the North Chan- 
nel, and just before we got off Malin Head, 
the second mate he says, ‘ Now, men, we’ll 
commence hostilities;’ and there wasn't 
aman forward that knew what he meant. 
What was it, Jack?” 

**Meaut? Why, he meant ‘break into 
the carpenter’s chest and steal the tools.’ 
But | can’t find youin stories and under- 
standing, too. If I tell a thing, I must use 
words. You old canvas-backs think of 
nothing but the maintop-bowline*and such 
fixings, and if a man don’t string his lingo 
together with a spunyarn, you can’t under- 
stand him. Halloo! what's parted now?” 
he added, as we heard a sound like a pistol 


MARRYING A QUEEN.—A SAILOR’S YARN. 
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report, followed by a loud flapping noise. 

‘All hands! Lay up and secure the 
maintopsail. The weather sheet has 
parted.”’ 

A link of the chain sheet had snapped 
asunder, but the ship still lay to very well 
under the mainstaysail, and after furling 
the topsail, as the gale continued, we re- 
turned to the forecastle, to finish our holi- 
day. The harder it blew the better. 

“Well, Jack, how about the old-fash- 
ioned pirates? What was you saying about 
them coves ?”’ 

**O, don’t bother. Never mind whatI 
was saying. 1 say now L want some tobac- 
co. This is too bad—a whaleman, and not 
a plug of tobacco in the ship, from the 
radder post to thatold Hindoo’s head under 
the bowsprit. ’Tisashame! The old man 
might have lain in the ’tween decks full, 
and if we couldn't eat it all, he might have 
sold it to the darkeys. Are all the shavings 
gone that we planed off the box boards? 
Well, we’ve done justice by it—smoked the 
tobacco and eat the boxes,” And Jack 
turned to overhaul his dunnage, his usual 
custom on stormy days, singing, as he did so: 
‘Tell Aunt Rhody, tell Aunt Rhody, tell Aunt 

Rhody 

That the gray goose is dead.’ 

** What in time, Bob, did you haul that 
bunt gasket so taut for, while my finger 
was under it? It aches now—this fore- 


finger. 


“ She’s worth saving, sh worth saving, she’s, 
worth saving, ’ 

To make a feather bi d.’” 

He was diving deep in his chest. Per 
haps some sliver of tobacco might have got 
lodged in an old shirt, or between the teeth 
of adilapidated comb. He tumbled the 
dunnage over and over—hauled out an old 
pair of shoes, a shirt with one sleeve, a 
sailimaker’s palm,’’ a marlinspike, a por- 
trait of the Empress of Austria, a letter 
from one Angeline Fish—all the while as- 
suring us that the gray goose was dead. 

“Come, Jack, heave ahead with your 
yarn about the pirates. Let your old dun- 
nage alone.”’ 
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“* General Jackson, 80 they say, 
Fought his way to Cana-day. 
They 8-a-y 80, they s-a-y s0o—’ 

“ Halloo old chap! come out here! A 
hundred and ninety-six days at sea, and 
one plug of tobacco yet! I’m a jordy else! 
‘There’s economy for you! Lost and found, 
old plug, I thank carelessness for thee. 


“Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
While our deep plots do pall,’ 


“Bring on your pipes, chaps! you green 
goslings and all, that lift up one leg like a 
cow when anything’s said about ‘ hoisting.’ 
Don’t you wish yourselves milking now, in 
your father’s barnyards? I know you do. 
Ah ha! there goes that bean broth again! 
This sea is getting savage. Two more of 
the same sort, and then she goes easy again. 
Always three big seas together, like three 
cold days, the old he one in the middle! 
But this dugout will stand it with any clip- 
per-built craft, now I tell you!” 

Jack’s good-humor had returned. The 
forecastle was blue with smoke, and the 
old tar continued : 

*O, about the pirates—well, they had a 
spirit of adventure, you know—I never 
blamed the old villains—such occasional 
gleams of generosity ”’ (and here Jack came 
on with the objectionable ‘dic’ again) “that 
their crimes lose the repulsion attending 
the deeds of less interesting scoundrels.” 

** How are you heading, Jack? Youaint 
talking to the quarter-deck folks of that 
blasted college you tell-so much about. 
Now put up your helm aud square away in 
plain ‘sailor; we don’t want none of 
your shore-going gab. The captain of acol- 
lege wouldn’t know which side of the galley 
to go to get his grub, in a gale of wind.” 

Jack laughed, for he knew where he 

was. 
** No, I don’t think he would, Tom,” he 
said. ‘‘He’d toss this bean broth and 
spoilt beef right over the weather rail, in- 
stead of giving ita slide to leeward, as we 
shall when the old man is out of sight. 
But about the pirates. The Indiamen of 
early times used to go through Mozambique 
Channel, right where we are now, because 
they knew but little about the ocean to the 
east of Madagascar. At the Comoros the 
pirates lay in wait for them—not in boats 
or little schooners, but in tall ships, mount- 
ing forty, fifty and sometimes seventy guns, 
Culliford had a fleet of thirty-two sail. 
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“On Johanna, where we lay in the Tri- 
ton, as I was saying I saw the remains of 
forts built by Captain Misson, a French- 
man. He sailed in the Victoire. Robin 
Hood of Sherwood Forest, was said, of all 
thieves, to have been ‘the prince, and the 
most gentle thief;’ but Misson might have 
disputed that title with him. He treated 
prisoners kindly, and, instead of a black 
flag, he carried at his mizzen a snow-white 
ensign. Perhaps the invocence of his flag 
made the plucking operation less painful. 
But the Victoire with her broadside would 
‘roar you like any sucking dove,’ and 
whether her ensign were white or black, 
her cannon balls were hard as an anchor 
fluke. The Portuguese government sent 
out five fifty-gun ships to capture the strong- 
hold of this polite rover. In they came, 
right into the harbor of Johanna. AsI 
stood on the beach, so many years after, I 
thought how they must have looked, with 
their full old-fashioned bows and clumsy 
rig. In they came, and were glad enough 
to get out again—at least such of them as 
were allowed that luxury. 

Parbleu!’ said the pirate, ‘now we 
will send these gentlemen to the bottom, if 
it will be no inconvenience to them!’ 

“So one fort and then another and 
another bellowed out, and the water in the 
harbor was cut into foam, ships and forts 
were covered with smoke thicker than 
this in the forecastle. One ship sank in 
the harbor, another went down just outside, 
while Misson, manning some of his craft, 
gave chase to the others, boarded the stern- 
most and took her. 

““Wechaps aboard the Triton used to 
talk a great deal about the gold that we 
thought Misson had buried on Johanna, and 
old Bob Garnet said if he could get his 
share of it he would give up whaling and 
go into the distillery business. Wherever 
I went about the island, I thought of gold, 
gold, guld— 

“* Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl.’ 


“One day I found an English sovereign 
away down in a crevice among the roots of 
atree. Eureka! but wasn’t I made for this 
world? I imagined there was an oil cask 
full of thé same material down there some- 
where, and as I went back to the ship, I 
thought what I would do with it. I would 
set up a liquor saloon in New York, drinks 
free, and give every sailor as much gold as 
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Marrying a Queen. 


he wanted. ‘ What charms, what conjura- 
tion and what mighty magic’ must be em- 
ployed to remove a treasure guarded by the 
ghosts of a thousand pirates, I did not 
know; but I thought a pickaxe and spade 
might do as wellas anything. But I was 
determined to make sure of whatI already 
had; so I broke my sovereign, with a good 
deal of reverence, let me tell you, and got 
alittle tight, I suppose, for when I next 
saw the sun, two or three days after, I had 
no sovereign and no hat, and was coiled up 
at the hee) of the bowsprit, away out to sea. 

** After a cruise, with no remarkable oc- 
currence—” 

do you mean by ‘ markable cur- 
rents,’ Jack? You didn’t expect to strike 
the Gulf Stream away over towards the 
Moluccas, did you? Yer gettin’ too ’igh, 
Jack—take in yer royals.” 

**O, you mouse your jaw, Tom. As lwas 
saying, nothing turned up except that we 
had a boat thrown as high as the ship’s 
lower yards, by an old whale in the Strait 
of Sunda, and after a time. we came back to 
the westward. We anchored on the Mada- 
gascar coast, and there, for the first time 
in my life, I saw a queen. . You know who 
she is—the sailors call hiér the Queen of 
Madagascar. She was a good-looking yel- 
low girl, all covered with diamonds,” 

“Yellow, d’ye say, Jack? Now that’sa 
go! We hada fellow aboard the Chariot 
that we picked up on the island, and if you 
had boiled him down in tar it would have 
made him white. He had sucha knotty 
head that we used to set him for a trap in 
the hold, to catch rats in his wool.” 

**O well, Bill, you got hold of a nigger— 
they are half negroes and half Malays—but 
the queen is descended from Captain Na- 
thaniel North, an English rover. His pro- 
fessional career was more successful than 
Kidd’s, inasmuch as Captain North did not 
die with his shoes on. He overran a part 
of Madagascar, married a princess, and 
having already acquired a competence by 
forced loans from the East India Company, 
he retired from business, like a sensible 
man, who knows when he has got enough. 
Pirate or not, he made an excellent king. 

“ The queen had a great train with her, 
and ata little distance she had an army 
sixteen thousand strong. But she was not 
married, and I thought what a chance for 
&man with my expectations, with an oil 
cask full of gold waiting my pleasure at 
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Johanna! Sheadmired white men—I could 


-see that. She wanted a husband that 


should do no discredit to the fame of her 
ancestor, who was asailor like myself. She 
looked very well, as I was saying, and be- 
sidea, she knew how to make a kind of 
liquor that a man could get tipsy on. IL 
knew that, for 1 tried it. Well, one way 
and another it came around, and I married 
her,”’ 

“ Now, Jack, is that the truth ?” 

“Of course ’tis. You should have seen 
me dressed upin my finery. I wasa big 
man, and all hands and the skipper of the 
Triton had to stand clear. He wanted me 
to go aboard the ship again; but I threat- 
ened to make a state prisoner of him if he 
didn’t clear out, and he was afraid of me. 


** There’s such divinity doth hedge a king.”’” 


**T suppose,”’ said old Ben, “ you felt as 
a native does when he gets ona hat and 
one boot. Then he comes down tothe ship, 
and says, ‘No swear at me no more; I big 
man!’ 

‘** But the queen wanted money,”’ contin- 
ned Jack. ‘‘ No one is eversatisfied, She 
told me that her ancestor, Captain North, 
had buried treasure on Johanna; so in the 
first year of Jack King of Madagascar, I 
proposed that we should go in search of it. 
We went over in a big canoe, with ever so 
many natives, and a great deal of ‘ pomp 
and circumstance ’—the chief circumstance 
being that our canoe was upset, and all our 
digging implements lost. Her majesty 
swam like a duck, and took mein tow; but 
we were pretty close tothe shore. After 
landing we had nothing to dig with; sol 
went over to the harbor, leaving my wife in 
the woods. What should I see but my old 
ship, that having made another cruise had 
putin here,and was now ready for sea again ? 
I saw the skipper ashore, but gave hima 
wide berth, because I knew he would try 
to get me, if only to show that he could do 
it. Then I dropped into alittle Portuguese 
shanty and took a nip of bad rum, and then 
I took another; and when I had taken 
seven or eight horns, I lost all moderation 
and began to drink, My thoughts grew 
confused at last, and I went out doors, walk- 
ing as atop does when it has almost done 
spinning; and pretty soon away I sidled, 
first making leeway and then sternway, till 
the ground started right up to my nose, and 
I leaned against ft and went to sleep.” 


The old tars concealed their envy with 
approving grins; and just then a chopping 
#ea thundering against the Hoogly’s bow, 
unseated Jack from his chest and mixed 
him handsomely with beans that swashed 
up as high as the lee berth boards. But he 
gathered himself up with some remarks 
that would seem indecorous in my narra- 
tive, and wiping his duck trousers with his 
broad palm, continued his story. 

Blast the shark swill! where was I? O, 
drunk. Well, I must have slept a good 
while, for when I awoke, the Portuguese 
shanty was gone. The wind roared, the 
rain came down as if somebody had ripped 
a cloud open with a sheath knife, and I 
heard sails flapping. Then a voice sang out, 
*Clew up to’gallant sails! Haul up the 
courses! Settle the topsail yards down on 
the caps!’ and I knew where I was. It was 
the voice of my old captain, and’ the ship 
was wallowing alongin asquall. What had 
become of my royal consort I did not know; 
but I knew that my head ached. 

“The skipper came stirring we up pretty 
soon, and I turned to with my watch, The 
ship had made a miserable voyage, I was in 


debt to her, almost everybody had run 
away, and the old man wanted me to help 


work her home. But I made myself as use- 
fess as possible, so that he threatened me 
with a rope’s end. Think of that—and I 
aking! ‘Our eyrie buildeth in the cedar’s 
top,’ said I; ‘so clear out with your rope’s 
end, or you’)! repent it!’ 

“IT suppose he thought I meant to prose- 
eute him for ill treatment when we should 
get home, for he yelled out: 

***T don’t care if we are most home; I’d 
whip you if Montauk light was bearing 
sou’ west from me!’ 

And at me he came. He knocked me 
against the mainmast, and I knocked him 
against the break of the poop. Aftera 
dozen ups and downs on each side, we both 
hauled off and backed our yards, to con- 
sider the matter. 

“*Put him in irons, sir?’ asked the 
mate. 

**Nosir! roared theskipper. ‘No, Mr. 
Seawoif, no man that 1 can’t lick shall be 
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put in irons with my consent. Go forward, 
Jack.’ 

“ And from that day, the captain was a 
true friend tome. But I don’t want to go 
with him again. He had taken on board a 
great lot of squashes at Johanna, and kept 
us on squash soup all the passage home— 
squash soup, squash soup, every day. 

“T still believe there was gold under that 
tree; but whether or not the queen found 
it, or how she got home,I never knew. 
But I say, mates, this gale lulls. Halloo, 
there it is—relieve the wheel—two be!]s— 
my trick!” And Jack went aft, to his duty; 
for both watches had been below during 
the gale. 

“Lay up, some of you, and bend this 
new sheet. Loose fore and mizzen topsails 
—don’t shake the reefs out.” And soon 
the ship was under headway. 

*“ Ah,” said Galway Mike, as we were 
bending the sheet to the clew of the main- 
topsail, “the liar that old Jack is! It 
bates me.” 

But Jack had not lied. Three days later 
we dropped anchor on the coast of Mada- 
gascar, and learned that the queen, with a 
large retinue, was near by. Jack immedi- 
ately started in quest of her, accompanied 
by the whole starboard watch of the ship 
Hoogly. We saw her, and my surprise was 
great. ‘* Looks very well—a common-look- 
ing yellow gitl,’’ quotha! She was a beau- 
tiful quadroon. True, she had * the shad- 
owed livery of the burnished sun,” but it 
was no muddy yellow. The rich blood 
burned in lip and cheek, and sweetness was 
impressed on all her features. At sight of 
Jack, she came gracefully towards him, and 
the joy of the meeting setmed mutual. 

She had found the go:d and brought it 
safely to Madagascar, together with a cas- 
ket containing evidence, which Jack read, 
that the treasure had once been the proper- 
ty of Captain North. Jack was now rich, 
She invited him to share the sovereignty of 
the island, and he was aking. ‘* Frailty, 
thy name is woman!”’ was my mental 
comment, as I returned to the ship; “or 
the love of woman would not so often fall 
upon unworthy objects.” 


WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH,”’ ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“IT HAS COME AT LAST.’’ 


Logp VALENCE returns to Castle Va- 
lence, and it is not long before he has sum- 
moned his friend John Bulwer (who has 
been informed by letter of the intended 
marriage) to keep him company there. 

“I shall have a whole month to myself, 
Bulwer, during which I must be looking 
after the old place, and seeing what I can 
do to brighten it up. These faded hang- 
ings are scarcely suitable for a lady’s bou- 
doir, are they? I have sent for Smart from 
Dublin, and shall put the whole thing into 
his hands. I think I am justified in spend- 
ing more money in redecorating the castle 
than I can individually afford. It would 
hardly do to bring my cousin from so 
bright a home as Norman House to a place 
in this condition. And if you will take up 
your quarters here for a few weeks, you 
will be of the greatest possible service to 
me.’”’ 

Bulwer is delighted to find his friend in 
such a hopeful mood. 

**T would do auything to oblige you, old 
fellow. And I am so glad you have sent 
for Smart; he understands these things so 
well. The castle will look magnificent in 
anew suit of clothes. I hope you will 
have the library redone in crimson velvet. 
No other color or material would suit 
these stained windows and this oak furni- 
ture so well.” They are standing in the 
library as he speaks. 

‘Bulwer! I cannot have the library 
touched,”’ 

** Not have the library touched! Why, 
it’s the finest room in the house. If the 
countess has good taste, Valence, she will 
prefer it to any other.”’ 

* Perhaps !—but I could give it up to no 
one; and I would not have an ornament or 
fitting changed in it for the world. It is 
my harbor of refuge.’’ And as he says so 
he glances round the room affectionately. 

“Ah! it is evident you do not know what 
marriage is, Valence. Fancy a husband 
daring to keep a harbor of refuge! Why, 
if ever you presume to hint at such a thing, 


your liege lady will have the walls pulled 
down about your ears.” 

* Do you think so?” with a startled look 
that makes Bulwer laugh. ‘“‘ But she could 
not occupy this room. No one would do 
so but myself,’’ 

What nonsense! Have I not often sat 
in it?” 

* But not alone, or after dark. You do 
not know what this room is after dark, 
Bulwer. Miss West-Norman could not 
bear it—or any one—except such as believe 
as 1 do, and are happy in their belief.”’ 

* Valence, my dear fellow, what are you 
talking about? I was in hopes you were 
going to get rid of all these dark mysteri- 
ous fancies during your visit to England. 
Come—tell the truth. You thought little 
enough of them during your stay at Nor- 
man House ?”’ 


“I always think of them. They never 


leaveme. They are part of my existence,” 
“And you have not shaken off the idea 
you communicated to me before your de- 
parture ?”’ 
“ How I can I shake it off? It was not 
of my invention.” 


' Valence, will.you not tell me the au- 


thority for your belief? You speak tome 
in riddles; but I think that were you to 
drag your notions to the light, you would 
find them melt into thin air.”’ 

‘Some day, perhaps, but not uow.”’ 

“Why not now? We have plenty of 
time at our disposal.”’ 

‘*T dare not without ascertaining—with- 
out asking—”’ 

“ The leave of whom? Not Mrs. West?” 

“O dear, no! Iam bound to Agatha by 
no bond but affection for my dear broth- 
er’s memory.”’ 

“Tam glad tohearit. Who, then, is the 
individual whose permission you must ob- 
tain before confiding im your truest 
friend ?” 

The ear! is silent. 

* Valence, forgive me if I pain you by 
alluding to a subject yeu have already de- 
nied. But, if during your long solitude 
here, you have become cntangled in any 
romaxtic attachment which now embar- 


rasses you, I entreat you, by the affection 
I bear for you, to tell me the truth, that I 
may be enabled to help you to free your- 
self. For, however painful it may be, you 
» know that you must be free before this 
marriage takes place. You are too hon- 
orable aman to draw any woman intoa 
marriage while there exists a secret be- 
tween her and you which you would be 
ashamed to reveal.’’ 

“Tam not ashamed of it,’’ he answers, 
in a low voice. 

“Then why not tell it me?” 

But Valence has relapsed into silence; 
neither will he turn his face towards his 
friend. 

“Is there a woman in the case?” says 
Bulwer, repeating his former question. 

“There is not a woman in the case,” re- 
plies the earl. ‘“‘At least—O, I don’t know 
what I am saying. You should not put 
such ‘questions to me.” 

“And you would make that young girl 
your wife under such circumstances as 
these ?” continues Bulwer, reproachfully. 

“She does not care for the circumstances 
—or for me. We perfectly understand 


each other on that point. And I think I 


am justified in keeping one room in the 
castle for myself. At all events, I am 
quite decided that I will not have the 
library touched.” 

“All right. You must please yourself in 
the matter,” replies John Bulwer, as he 
moves a little away from him. He is 
vexed at his friend’s obstinacy, and 
shocked at his apparent want of principle. 
He has always looked on Lord Valence as 
a species of saint amongst men—a Sir Gal- 
abad of the nineteenth century. But he 
shall think so no longer. He is no better 
than his fellows—perhaps he is worse; for 
a dreamy life of inertion is one of the 
bluntest weapons with which to cut down 
the hydra-headed temptations that assail 
every one in this world, from the student 
in his closet to the king upon his throne. 
Yet he had such faith in Valence! This 
unsatisfactory conclusion to their conver- 
sation makes a slight coolness between the 
young men, and Bulwer finds it impossible 
to dilate on the coming marriage and con- 
sequent festivities in such flowing terms as 
he had done before. Interest flags; long 
silences reign between them, and the guest 
seeks his chamber somewhat early. But 
after having had a pipe at the open win- 
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dow, and duly reflected on what had passed, 
Bulwer comes to the conclusion that he 
had no right to try and force the confidence 
of his friend, and that it will be more be- 
coming of him to tell him so before he re- 
tires to rest. So, habited in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, he steals out of his 
room, and, crossing the corridor to Va- 
lence’s bed-chamber, taps at the door. 
There is no response. Bulwer pushes the 
door a little way open. Candles burn on 
the table, but the apartment is empty. 
The earl must still be in the library. As 
Bulwer descends the staircase and trav- 
erses the hall, he finds that the castle is 
shut up, and the servants have gone to 
bed; for there is little inducement in so 
lonely a spot for any one to keep late hours. 
No light streams from the library thresh- 
old. He essays to turn the handle, but the 
door is locked; yet as he does so he hears 
the sound of talking from within, and 
stands aghast as the sweet sad tones of 
Valence’s voice fall on his eur. 

“Isola! Isolal’’ (in a tone of the deep- 
est entreaty) “‘speak tome! Tell me that I 
have done what is right!’ 

Bulwer has not been accustomed to play 
the part of an eavesdropper. He is an 
honest, straightforward man, who is not 
afraid to say what he means, nor to ask in- 
formation concerning that in which he 
may be curious, and his first impulse is to 
leave the spot. 

He obeys it. He walks up stairs again, 
feeling very anxious to learn the truth, and 
very downcast at the discovery that there 
is any truth to learn; but quite convinced, 
meanwhile, that, until Valence chooses to 
repose confidence in him, he must re- 
main in the dark. But he cannot prevent 
curiosity worrying him until he goes to 
sleep. Who can it he that Valence was 
addressing ? 

“Jsolal Isolal speak to me! Tell me that 
I have done what is right!’’ 

What can be plainer than that he was 
conjuring some woman to whom the an- 
nouncement of the coming marriage has 
proved a blow, to assure him that he could 
not have acted otherwise? And this after 
he had positively denied—once, if not 
twice—that there was any woman in the 


case. 
Well might Bulwer think him no better 
than his fellow-mortals! 
Isola! He has never heard of such a 
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name in that part of Ireland before, and 
he scarcely believes it can belong to it. 
Yet there are so many fantastic names 
amongst the lower class of Irish, that it is 
not impossible. At any rate, he shall re- 
member it, and do his best to solve the 
mystery. It is not likely that any one 
could often come and go to and from the 
castle without attracting notice. If “ Isola”’ 
is not a novelty, some of the servants will 
recognize her identity. And if he can ar- 
rive at the truth, what then? Will Va- 
lence brook further interference? Bulwer 
doubts it; but still he is resolved, if neces- 
sary, tospeak again. Valence must—~shall 
listen to him. He can believe his dear old 
friend to be weak and thoughtless, but not 
wicked or dishonorable. He comes of tov 
noble and unstained a pedigree for that; 
and when the probable consequences of his 
folly are pointed out to him, he will recog- 
nize the necessity of its relinquishment. 

Bulwer descends to breakfast, grave and 
thoughtful; Valence meets him, too much 
annoyed at the contents of a letter that has 
just been put into his hand to notice his 
unusual mood. 

** It is very provoking,” he says, hurried- 
ly. “Here is Agatha writing to tell me 
she is about to return to the castle, at the 
very time that I wish to keep it clear.”’ 

* Cannot you put her off?” 

“She has not waited for my decision, 
but intends to cross to-night. There is no 
time to stop her. What can have induced 
her to change her mind ?” 

“‘Had she made other arrangements, 
then ?” 

“I thought so. When I left Norman 
House it appeared to be a settled thing 
that she was to remain with my cousin un- 
til the wedding was over. It is far more 
suitable she should do so. Miss West- 
Norman has no female relatives near her, 
and of course there will be a lot of prepar- 
ation going on. Added to which, I wanted 
the castle to myself just now.” 

“You are not so fond of Mrs. West’s 
company as you used to be, Valence.” 

“O yes, am. She is an excellent little 
creature, quite devoted to me and the boy, 
and of the greatest possible use as a house- 
keeper. And she has been accustomed to 
look on the castle as her home for so long 
now, that 1 should miss her presence 
greatly. But I don’t want her just now. 
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You and I should have got on, bachelor 
fashion, well enough whilst all these 
workmen are about; but a lady’s presence 
will cause some degree of formality, and 
spoil half our fun.” 

Bulwer thinks so, too, but it is not his 
place to say so; neither would it be of any 
use, as the widow must already have ac- 
complished one-half of her journey. But 
he notices that when Valence communi- - 
cates the intelligence to Mys. Driscoll, whe 
comes in to clear away the breakfast, the 
old housekeeper appears to dislike the idea 
as much as he does. 

“Whatever Mrs. West can want to come 
back, a-fussing and a-rummaging, at this 
time, when our hands are as full as they 
can be,’’ she observes, in confidence to 
Bulwer, as ber master leaves the room, “I 
can’t make out. But there!—some people 
must always have their fingers in the pie, 
never mind how many cooks there is to 
look after it.’’ 

Mrs. Driscoll is-smoothing the tablecloth 
into the neatest of folds as she speaks, and 
seeing how unnecessarily particular she is 
over it, Bulwer conceives she would have no 
objection to a little conversation with him. 

**She cannot expect to be very comfort- 
able with workmen about the place,” he 
says; ‘“‘and I expect she will wish herself 
back at Norman House before long.”’ 

‘It wont be my fault if she don’t,” re- 
plies Mrs. Driscoll, with acerbity; “and I 
hope our new lady will see it in the same 
light as I do.”’ 

** You have never seen the future Lady 
Valence, have you ?”’ 

‘No sir, I haven’t; but they tell me she 
isa real beauty, and as proud as she’s beaa- 
tiful. I only hope she’!! make his lordship 
happy, poor dear, for he deserves it if ever 
gentleman did—though I doubt if he’li live 
long to enjoy that or anything,” saye the 
housekeeper, with her apron to her eye. 

“Mrs. Driseoll—he is not ill?” 

“ Well, not ill exactly. And yet I don’t 
know. He’s very bad in his head, poor 


* gentleman, and has been all along, as every 


one about him can say; and the dreadfal 
things as go on in this house, sir, words 
-couldn’t tell you of them; and it’s a won- 
der that anybody can bear to stay here 
and no more they wouldn’t if they hadn’t 
loved him, boy and man, as their own.” © 
“I wish you could tell me, Mrs. Dris- 
coll—’ commences Bulwer, earnestly. 
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“Don’t ask me, sir, for I couldn’t tell 
you nothing more—not if I was dying; and 
it’s only the Lord above as knowsall. And 
if I thought the lady as is coming could 
win hina from such dark deeds, why, I'd 
bless her on my bended knees, that I 


would.” And Mrs. Driscoll prepares to 
depart. 


“Stay one moment. Just tell me this. 
. Have you ever beard the name of Jsola?”’ 

The woman starts and looks round, as 
though she expected to find the “old gen- 
tleman’’ at her shoulder. 

“ Lord sakes, sir, don’t say that name! 
And wherever you can have heard it I can- 
not imagine!” 

“Never mind where I heard it. To 
whom does it belong, Driscoll ?” 

“If you were dying this very minute, 
sir,’’ replies the housekeeper, with a look 
of the utmost solemnity, ‘“‘ and my answer- 
ing of your question was the way to bring 
you to life again, I couldn’t speak it—not 
if ten thousand wild herses were ready to 
trample me under foot the very next min- 
ute.”” And before he can remonstrate 
with her, she is gone, 

Mrs. West arrives to her time, very over- 
-burdened with child, servants and baggage, 
‘very tired with her long journey, and very 
much surprised to find she is not entirely 
welcome ; but sweet—O, so sweet! 

“ My dearest Valence,” she says, in a lit- 
tle cooing voice, when the earl has told her 
rather plainly that her presence at the cas- 
tle is likely to prove inconvenient to him, 
“how I wish you had explained this to me 
before. Is it likely I should have come 
against your wishes? I guessed the place 
would be full of paint and whitewash; but 
I thought—1 hoped, at least,’ continues 
Agatha, with a deprecating air, “ that I 
might have made things a little less un- 
pleasant to you.”’ 

This humility makes the earl look 
ashamed of his candor. 

*O well, well! The benefit is allon my 
side, of course—I know that. But I am* 
afraid you will be so uncomfortable. I 
expect we shall be pretty well knocked 
about from pillar to post during the next 
month.” 

“If you can stand it—with your health, 
Valence—why not I? ButI will go back 
again if you wish it.” 

“Wonsense; you can’t do that—at all 
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events, for the next week or two. But I 


suppose you will return before the first ?” 

*O, of course. Dear Everil has so much 
to arrange and to think of, she couldn’t do 
without me. But I imagined you were 
alone, Valence, naturally,’’ with a glance 
anything but kindly at John Bulwer, 
“and I couldn’t bear to think” 

“Well, Agatha! Let us say no more 
about it. It was like your usual goodness 
to me to come over, and I only hope you 
may vot regret it. You are very tired, and 
must want rest. Dinner is not till seven. 
Had you not better see to your rooms being 
made as comfortable as they can be before 
then ?” 

The meal passes harmoniously, but the 
sense of freedom is gone, and Bulwer be- 
gins to consider whether he had not better 
return to his own home until the widow 
shall bave recrossed the channel. 

After dinner they retire as usual to the 
library, which is also the acknowledged 
smoking-room of the establishment. The 
earl sits down to play one of his dreamy 


_melodies on the piano; Agatha ensconces 


herself in achair by his side? Bulwer takes 
pessession of a lounge near the open win- 
dew, and soothes his solitude with a cigar. 
The soft balmy breath of the summer air, 
the hum of the insects busy amongst the 
eaves round the casement, the fast-falling 
dusk, combined with the effects of an ex- 
cellent dinner, join issue to lull him off to 
sleep, and before he knows what is coming 
he is in the land of dreams. A confused 
vision of Valence being in some extreme 
danger, and calling out to him to save 
him, whilst Mrs. West, transformed into a 
huge scaly serpent, writhes in folds be- 
tween them, and prevents him coming to 
the rescue, causes him to wake up, con- 
fused and half conscious where he is. The 
room is wrapt in gloom, and the first sound 
that recalls him to himself is the widow’s 
voice. 

** You didn’t see her?” 

‘“‘T spoke to her, and she promised to be 
here to-night. Will you be present?” 

“Thad better not. It may prevent her 
coming.” 

“What! when she loves you so, and 
knows you are in my secret? Dear Isola! 
Do stay with me, Agatha,” 

“No, not to-night—I am tired,’’ Mrs. 
West is saying when John Bulwer. comes 
completely to himself. 
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“ Valence, I am awake!’ he exclaims, 


suddenly. 
The earl and his sister-in-law both rise 
in some confusion and come forward. 
‘*Are you, old fellow?” says the former. 
“Well! then we will ring for candles, 


though it always seems a shame to me to 
shut out the half-light in these lovely 


summer evenings.” 

for candles for cries 
the little widow, as she extends a hand for 
Mr. Bulwer’s acceptance, “‘for I am so 
dreadfully tired I am going straight to 
bed.” 

“In that case, Bulwer, you and I will 
have a cigar on the terrace’ together. 
What a moon!—that bodes fair weather 
for the haymaking to-morrow.” 

They step out of the library window and 
pace up and down beneath the castle walls. 
The moat is covered with water-lilies; its 
banks are clothed with ferns and scarlet 
geranium; from the meadows beyond the 
powerful scent of the cut grass is borne 
towards them on the evening air; every liv- 
ing thing is hushed and silent. It is an 
hour for confidence and confession. And 
yet, though Bulwer never felt more strongly 
drawn towards his friend than at this mo- 
ment, never more inclined to entreat him to 
speak out, he cannot do it. He gazes at 
the earl’s delicate profile, looking almost 
unearthly in its beauty beneath the moun- 
light, and feels as though he could brave 
anything to rescue him from the fanciful 
and mysterious train of living into which 
he appears to have been drawn. But there 
is something in the expression of his face 
which forbids his speaking—as though his 
thoughts had been altogether parted from 
this world, and any commonplace allusion 
to them would be an insult. And so they 
speak of mundane matters—of the coming 
harvest, the shooting prospects, the wed- 
ding tour—whilst their minds are severally 
far away from the subject under discus- 
sion. When they reenter the castle Bul- 
wer tries to persuade the earl to go to bed; 
but he refuses steadfastly; he has work to 
do yet, he says. 

“Don’t you sit up rather too late, Va- 
lence?” urges his friend. “I was ram- 
bling about these passages at midnight 
yesterday, and found, to my surprise, that 
you had not yet retired.”’ 

** How could you tell? Was the library 
lighted ?”’ 
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“Tt was not, which astonished me, for [ 


heard the tones of your voice as if in con- 
versation with some one. Do you carry on 
your studies in the dark, Valence ?”’ 

The ear] looks annoyed. 

“ Sometimes—not always—that is to say, 
when I am working out a problem I rather 


prefer darkness to light. You must have 
overheard me thinking aloud. It is a bad 
habit I have fallen into. But I wish you 
would not leave your room in search of 
me, Bulwer. It is to avoid the possibility 
of disturbance that I remain up after the 
rest of the household are in repose.” 

“T will not, if you desire me; but [ wish 
I could persuade you to retire also. You 
are not strong, Valence, and these late 
hours are killing you.”’ 

“Tt is not they that are killing me,’’ re- 
plies the ear], in a low voice; and no more 
passes between them on the subject. Bul- 

, Wer goes up to his room and to bed. He 
lies awake for some time, meditating on all 
that he has heard that evening, and trying 
to unravel the mystery of Mrs. West’s frag- 
mentary conversation and the earl’s own 
remarks. 

Can it be possible that his sister-in-law is 
in Valence’s confidence, and encourages 
his want of faith to his betrothed wife? 
Bulwer has always disliked and distrusted 
Agatha; but he can hardly believe her to 
be so worthless and unwomanly as this. 
That she has some sinister design in mak- 
ing herself necessary to Valence he is cer- 
tain, and some day he hopes to see it 
brought to light; meanwhile, however, he 
tries to persuade himself that, if she 
knows and approves of the visits of the 
mysterious “ Isola,’ there can be nothing 
wrong in them. 

At last he falls into an uneasy slumber, 
with his bedroom door left open. How 
long he sleeps he is unable afterwards to 

* say; but he is awakened by the sound of a 
scream, followed by two or three hollow 
groans, and then the cry of “Agatha! 

» Agatha 

He dashes out of bed and into the corri- 
dor, in time to intercept the figure of the 
earl, who, with staring eyes and dishev- 
elled hair, is flying, like Orestes from the 
Furies, in the direction of his own apart- 
ment. Bulwer receives him in his arms. 
The young man clings to him almost spas- 
modically—his breath is short and hurried 
—his face and hands are damp with per- 
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spiration—he does not seem to recognize 
him, or to know of what he is speaking. 

“Agatha!” he says, imploringly, as 
though he would shield himself behind 
her from some impending danger, “it has 
come at last! She has spoken. It will all 
be over now. Ah!—my God! how short a 
time !—how short!” 

“Valence, my dear fellow, what is the 
matter? Who has alarmed you?” says 
Bulwer, almost roughly. 

“Ah! Bulwer, is it you? Why did you 
ever advise me to marry? But stay, I for- 
got—you know nothing.” 

* Not unless you will tell me; but I am 
waiting to hear. Do you feel ill?” 

** No, no—at least, not now. It was the 
first shock. What must you think of me ?”. 
says Valence, as he tries to stand upright 
and pull himself together. 

* But you must have seen something to 
throw you into this condition.” 

“Seen something! I saw herself—in all> 
her magical beauty; but I must not speak 
of it. I entreat you not to ask me any 
more questions. Where is Agatha? I 
want to see her.” 

“T do not know. I conclude she is in 
her room, to which she retired so many 
hours ago. You had better go to yours 
now, Valence. It will alarm her, if she 
wakes, to find you thus.” 

* Yes, yes—of course I will; but I must 
go down stairs again first.” 

“T will not hear of it,’’ says Bulwer, de- 
terminately, as he holds back the earl, 
now as weak asachild. ‘‘ You have had 
enough of that confounded room for to- 
night; and so long as I can prevent you, 
you shal! not retarn to it.” 

“Very well,’’ replies Valence, with a 
faint smile; ‘‘ then take me to my own, old 
fellow, for I don’t believe I can stand.”’ 

Bulwer, doing as he is asked, assists him 
to undress, and finds, to his consternation, 
that he has scarcely an article of linen on” 
him that is dry. 

“IT cannot imagine what can have thrown 
you into such a state of terror as this,” he 
observes, as he removes his clothing. 
“ You are doing an injury to yourself and 
to your friends, Valence, by keeping it a 
secret.” 

“*O, it was nothing—positively nothing,” 
replies the earl, who is sufficiently recoy- 
ered to be very much ashamed of the com- 
motion he has caused. “I ought to be 
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used to it by this time; but it came rather 
suddenly to-night. I wish I could see 
Agatha.” 

His wish is gratified—Mrs. West is even 
then peeping in at the open door. 

“May I come in, Mr. Bulwer? O my 
dear Valence! what is this? I was awak- 
ened by a horrible scream, and a noise in 
the passage. I hope you have not been 
disturbing our friend here.” 

“Agatha, it is fixed!—she has fixed the 
time. It is all settled. There is nothing 
more to learn.”’ 

“Hush!” replies the widow, in a pro- 
longed tone of caution, as she places her 
hand upon hishead. ‘“ Be quiet, Valence! 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.”’ And then she stoops and whis- 
pers something in his ear. 

*T didn’t think of that,”’ iS his resigned 
and languid answer, as he staggers to- 
wards his bed. 

Hadn’t we bettes' leave Lord Valence 
to repose ?”’ says Agatha, sweetly, to John 
Bulwer. 

** Will he be able to sleep?” 

*O, no doubt of it; and if not, lam 
close at hand, you know, and used to man- 
age him during illness. You will call me 
if you want anything, dear Valence ?” 

**T shall want nothing,” he answers, in 
a drowsy tone. 

“ He is half asleep already, yousee. He 
is always very lethargic after these little 
attacks. He will want nothing further 
from either of us to-night, Mr. Bulwer.’ 

And, following the suggestion of her 
movement, Bulwer quits the room with 
her. 

“What is the matter with him?’ he 
demands, anxiously. 

She taps her forehead. 

* Good heavens! you cannot be in eat 
nest. It is too terrible.” 

“Every one knows it, my dear Mr- 
Bulwer.” 

“Except, I suppose, Miss West-Nor 
man.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken. 
it as well as I do.” 

**And still consents to marry him ?” 

_ “ My dear sir, you are very much behind 
the world, or you would know that a coro- 
net is large enough to cover any amount of 
disease. But he is young, and he may get 
over this.” 

_ “ Meanwhile, ought he to be allowed to 


She know. 
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indulge these unhealthy fancies of his?” 

“Ah, that is a question I cannot answer. 
He will not brook control, nor do I know 
how it might affect him; but he is under 
Dr. Newall’s care, and I do my best, you 
may depend on it.” 

Bulwer cannot answer as heartily as he 
is evidently expected to do. He cannot 
trust the widow, even on the evidence of 
her own smooth tongue; nor can he quite 
understand why, since she was awakened 
by his scream, she did not come to the as- 
sistance of her brother-in-law sooner. He 
sees that, although she wears a white 
wrapper, she is completely dressed under- 
neath, and her hair is neatly wound about 
her head. Would a woman accustomed to 
be called up at night in so terrible an 
emergency as a sudden disorder of the 
brain, be likely to do her hair before rush- 
ing into the presence of the invalid? 
John Bulwer wishes her good-night and 
unbroken rest with every appearance of 
respect; but he keeps on pondering on the 
marvel of her tardy and unusual appear- 
ance long after she has lost all conscious- 
ness of his existence or her own; nor does 
he ever forget it afterwards. , 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE EARL’S DIARY. 


“TI write from Baden-Baden. I have 
been married to my cousin Everil for three 
weeks past, It is not a cheerful thing to 
marry « woman who does not care for you, 
and, who has plainly told you so. My 
friend Bulwer seemed to imagine that the 
mere fact of the possession of a bright, 
amiable and accomplished wife would turn 
the cvrrent of my ideas into another chan- 
nel, and make me once more in love with 
life. Fortunately for me, his notion hase 
not proyed correct. To fall in love with 
what he must inevitably, and in a very 
short space of time, resign, is not to be 
desired for any man; therefore I am thank- 
ful to say that 1 preserve my old feelings 
on the subject. Not that, my wife is at 
fault. She conducts herself, and has from 
the day I married her, in every respect as 
I should wish her todo. Itis I only who 


am to blame—I, who cannot disentangle 
my mind from the web of past and future 
fancies that enyelops it, and take my place 
in the present like other men. 
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* And yet there are moments when she 
has drawn me out of myself, and I have 
thought that if she loved me, she might 
almost have the power to make me regret 
what is in store. What a good thing it is 
for me that she has not the power—nor 
ever will have. We are both of gentle 
blood—we have both naturally amiable 
dispositions; therefore, for the few months 
we shall spend together, we shall jog on 
smoothly, I have little doubt, without com- 
ingtoanyopenrupture. But she will never 
forget that I fulfilled my engagement with 
her from a sense of duty, nor that—‘ under 
the circumstances, she would have married 
me had I been a chimpanzee.’ How I wish 
I could forget that phrase! It recurs to mar 
my most peaceful moments, 

** How cold, and calm, and grandly beau- 
tiful she looked upon our wedding day! I 
had not seen her for a month; for the last 
interview we held together had jarred upon 
my feelings—wounded my vanity, Bulwer 
would say—and, not caring to risk a renewal 
of it, larrived at Norman House so late 
ou the night of the thirty-first, that she 
had already retired to rest. ‘The place was, 
of course, full of relatives and friends; but 
I had taken Bulwer over with me to act as 
best man, and made. him promise to stick 
to me until the ceremony was over. As my 
cousin came up the chancel of the church 
between her guardians, 1 saw him give a 
start of surprise.’ ‘Gods? he exclaimed, 
‘what a lovely woman!’ 

“I looked at her; she did appear most 
beautiful; but she never raised her eyes 
to greet me by so much as a glance. I 
took her passive hand, and led her to the 
altar. She repeated the words which were 
given her to say mechanically. 1 felt that 
I was marrying a statue. When the subse- 
quent conventional and soul-harrowing 
ceremonies of breakfast, speeches and con- 
gratulations had been gone through, and I 
found myself en route with my wife to the 
railway-station, I ventured to speak to her. 
I was feeling rather excited by that time. 
The good wishes had poured in on me so 
fast, I almost believed them; and Bulwer’s 
eyes, moistened with earnestness as he had 
the farewell words and the last shake of 
our hands, were still dwelling in my 
memory. 

*** Everil,’ I said, ‘1 hope you will never 
regret this.’ 

“*T have no fear of it,’ she answered. 
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***« If we are not lovers,’ I went on, ‘ we 
are at least cousins—the children of broth- 
ers who were warmly attached to one an- 
other, and whom I know we have made 
happier for what we have done to-day. 
Blood is thicker than water, Everil.’ 

They say so.’ 

“* This fact may make our enforced in- 
tercourse smoother than it would otherwise 
have been; and you know the circumstan- 
ces under which you marry me.’ 

“*T wish you wouldn’t allude to them.’ 

*“*T would not did you not affect to doubt 
them. But you do not seem to believe 
what I say concerning my— 

“ Her face grew a shade paler. 

*** I do believe it; but the subject is un- 
pleasant to me.’ 

* * Not for my sake ?’ 

For all our sakes,’ 

“*T looked at her keenly, but could trace 
no feeling in her face but that of weariness. 
1 ook her hand. 

** Believe also, Everil, that whilst I re- 
main here i will try and make you happy.’ 

*'Thank you.’ 

* It was all the show of affection I could 
extract from her; and as she was that day 
she has remained to this. Not proud nor 
repulsing, but quiet, stately, and perfectly 
calm. Ilsee the eyes of both foreigners 
aud Euglishmen follow her in her walks; 
and I constantly hear inquiries made as to 
who she is and where she comes from. I 
confess, at such moments, to feeling aslight 
sensation of pride that she bears my name, 
the fact that she is of my own blood being 
sufficient explanation for this. The impet- 
uous domineering hoyden whom I first met 
at Norman House seems entirely to have 
disappeared, and few people, I think, would 
believe at this moment that Lady Valance 
could row a boat, or drive tandem, or ride 
to hounds. Yet—so unconscionably hard 
are we mortals to please—lam not quite 
sere if I prefer her present mood to her 
former one. She did a great many things I 
disapproved of ; she certainly at times over- 
stepped the bounds of decorum; her plain- 
speaking occasionally amounted to rudeness 
—and yet there was more life about her 
than there is now. To see her descend to 
the breakfast-room each morning perfectly 
dressed—to watch her reading quietly, or 
thinking to herself by the hour together— 


tw accompany her in a formal drive—to’ 


hear her say at dinner that she has enjoyed 
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herself, knowing all the while that she eats 
little, sleeps little, and smiles less—may be 
very befitting the Countess of Valence, but 
is so unlike Everil West-Norman that I 
scarcely recognize the same woman. Mean- 
while, [cannot help thinking, naturally, 
that I have something to do with this great 
change, and interfere with her, in conse- 
quence, as little as may be. I see she dis- 
likes me; I think she fears me with a mys- 
terious dread that hardly knows of what it 
is afraid. What can I do but leave her as 
much as possible to herself, and strive, 
by giving them in solitude all the oppor- 
tunity to communicate with me that they 
can require, to keep the influences that 
surround me from affecting her? ‘There is 
antagonism between them; but they still 
insist (my father especially) upon the fact 
that eventually Everil will love me. If this 
be true or likely, ought it not to form an 
additional reason for my avoiding her com- 
pany? To love me! Poor child! there is 
not much sympathy between us; but were 
you my worst enemy I could not wish you 
a sadder destiny. No! whatever happens, 
Heaven grant that that may be the last 
thing that enters your imagination ! 

‘*T remained abroad nearly three years; 
and when, on coming of age, I returned 
from my foreign travels to take up my resi- 
dence at Castle Valence, spirit-rapping and 
table-turning had just come into jashion—a 
strange term to use for what was either a 
great lie or an immortal truth ; but itis the 
right one. Rumors had reached England, 
chietly from America, that if a sufficient 
number of persons sat round a table, with 
joined hands, raps would sound from its 
surface that might be used, by means of 
spelling over the alphabet, for answering 
questions, and that the table would, in all 
probability, also perform certain antics 
that would prove very amusing to the spec- 
tators. Amusing! yes, that was the proper 
word, The idea took. It has always been 
difficult to tind employment for one’s guests 
at a mere evening party. Cards are out of 
date; les jeux innocents are only acceptable 
to the young, and music is seldom pleasing 
to any one but the performer. ‘Tabie-turn- 
ing came in as a pleasant pastime in which 
all might join; and it became a constant 
practice to form a circle ata moment’s 
notice. Neither sex, age nor disposition 
was taken into consideration. The young 


and the old, male and female, serious and 
gay, moral and immoral, were herded to- 
gether at any time, in any place, and the 
eonsequenees were noone knew whether 
to believe what succeeded was caused by 
some invisible agency, their own power, or 
trickery. The movements of the table were 
accompanied by shrieks of laughter; the 
silliest questions were answered at random; 
and it was only now and then that some- 
thing startling occurred, and was generally 
followed by the more serious sitters declar- 
ing they would never have anything to do 
with table-turning again. The majority 
ridiculed it as folly; a few believed it to be 
by some agency of the devil; but no one 
ever seemed to derive any satisfaction from 
meddling with it. I was not, aud I never 
have been, in the habit of mixing with 
society; but I heard all this from friends, 
' and it disgusted me. I could not imagine 
any one with the least claim to common 
sense wasting his time over such an employ- 
ment. If table-turning proceeded from the 
mere force of animal magnetism, it was less 
instructive than the simplest game; if from 
the power of the spirits of evil, it was more 
dangerous than the most open sin. After 
the wonderful manifestations which I had 
witnessed, both in Spain and Italy, it ap- 
peared puerile to me in the last degree; I 
could not endure the mention of the sub- 
ject, and lost patience when it was even 
alluded to. Yet I never\ relinquished the 
intense yearning I had experienced ever 
since visiting Bianca’s salon in Florence, to 
communicate with my father again; and 
hour after hour did I sit in my library, with 
the door locked, my penin my hand and 


paper before me, in hopes that he might. 


come to me as he did to her, and send me 
another message of identity and conso- 
lation. 

‘* As I was thus sitting one evening, with 
my elbows on the. table and my thoughts 
far away from earthly matters, I heard a 
faint-sound under my righthand. At first 
it was like the ticking of a watch, and I 
took little notice of it; but presently it in- 
creased in intensity, and kept on tapping, 
not continuously, but at intervals of three 
strokes each, as though it wanted to attract 
my attention. I laid down my pen, pushed 
away the paper, and examined the writing- 
table, but could find nothing to account for 
the noise I had heard. I then placed my 
hands on the same spot, and after a while 
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the rapping recommenced, but much Jouder 
than before. 

“My curiosity was excited. This was 
evidently the same species of power by 
which tables were turned and questioxs 
answered. I thought I should like to test 
its accuracy for myself. For the sake of 
ascertaining the truth, I professed to be- 
lieve that it was a sentient being I was ad- 
dressing, and asked it, if willing to com- 
municate with me, to answer by giving 
three raps, 

“ The three raps were distinctly given. 

“I became interested. If this were folly 
there was, at all events, no witness to it but 
myself; and if I proved it to be so, no harm 
would be done. The following conversa- 
tion then ensued: 

Are you a spirit 

“My question was answered by three 
more raps, which I interpreted as ‘ Yes.’ 

“* Will you answer me by means of the 
alphabet 

“ee Yes.’ 

“ * What is your name ?” 

* Here Iran over the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the reply was spelt out, ‘Your 

Sather Valence.’ 

**T stopped and trembled. Should 1 go 
onor not? That name so sacred to me, 
overeame my courage. I could not bear it 
should be trifled with—that I should be 
either deceiving myself or receiving com- 
munications from some other source. But 
as I remained silent and irreselute, the tap- 
ping from that invisible hand, now very 
gentle and continuous, seemed to grow im- 
patient of my delay. 

* *Tf you are really my father,’ I cried at 
last, ‘ why do you not show yourself to me, 
or come and write, as you did through 
Bianca ?” 

“* Because I cannet,’ was the answer, 


_ ‘Your powers are great, but they require 


education. If you wish to read, you mus: 
begin at A, B, 0.’ 

*** Does that mean that I must commun 
cate with you first through the table ?” 

Yes 

** And that if I am patient, the rest wi 
follow?” 

oe Yes.’ 

“T could have wept with joy. Tose, 
my father again as I saw him on the nigh’ 
of his death, I would have shut myself uy 
in that library for the rest of my life. 4& 
formed my plans, but told them to no one. 
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This, I have thought since, was a pity. 
But my brother Arthur (only one year 
younger than myself) had just been ga- 
zetted to his regiment, and sent to serve in 
England, and I was, comparatively speak- 
ing, alone. I was my own master, not only 
in the more important things of life, but 
also as regarded the minutes and hours on 
which society in that secluded castle made 
no demand. Consequently I commenced 
to spend the long evenings shut up in my 
room, in the company of no one but myself 
and the invisible friends I had learned how 
to make. I fathomed many strange things 
_ during my apprenticeship to the mysterious 
science that fathered the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg, Mesmer and Allan Kardec, though 
my first experiences, I admit, were unsatis- 
factory. I was like a child playing with an 
engine, of the dangerous properties of which 
he has no idea; and, as my mediumistic 
powers rapidly developed, I found myself 
surrounded by a host of unseen individu- 
alities, chiefly strangers to me, who ap- 
peared to seek my presence more for the 
sake of keeping others away, than for any 
gratification they desired to give me or to 
derive themselves from our aequaintance- 
ship. It was as though I had thrown open 
the door of Castile Valence to the world, 
and found its-halls peopled with all sorts 
of characters, as uninteresting to me as 
they were unprofitable. For this reason, 
for many months my own friends were pre- 
vented from communicating with me, or 
{as I subsequently learned) approaching 
me ; and several times I was almost persuad- 
ed to abandon the whole project in disgust. 
But the subject had a fascination which I 
eould vot resist; the more so that I contin- 
wed earnestly to study all such works, either 
in our own or in foreign languages, as 
treated of it. So, though often disheart- 
ened, and tempted to believe either that I 
was led captive by my external senses, or 
that some of the intelligences thatsurround- 
ed me were what they stated themselves to 
be, I returned to their company again and 
again, and was at last rewarded for my per- 
severance, not only by effectually banishing 
from my table those with whom I had no 
wish to communicate, but receiving satis- 
factory evidence of the presence Lhad been 
working to entertain. It was in the sixth 
month of nfy solitary experiments that my 
father retarned tome. He had at lengthy 
intervals spoken to me through the table, 
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but only in such words of promise as should 
encourage me to persevere. One evening 
I was sitting at my writing-table, engaged 
in reading, when I commenced to feel 
drowsy. It was an.unaccountable sensa- 
tion, which I had never experienced before. 
It seemed as though some one, with a 
powerful but gentle hand, were pressing on 
the back of my head, so as to force it down- 
wards. Atthe same time my eyelids be- 
came heavy, as though weighted with lead. 
I describe the feeling from subsequent im- 
pressions, as at the time I became so rapid- 
ly unconscious as to be unable to notice 
what took place. It was irresistible, and 
in afew minutes I was fast asleep. How 
long I remained so I cannot say—perhaps 
an hour—but I woke under three forcible 
impressions; a sensation of bewilderment, 
amounting to fear—a striking sense of cold 
—and a feeling of emptiness, as though 
half my life had been drawn away from me. 

opened my eyes slowly and wearily, 
not knowing for the first moment where I 
was; but there stood my lamp—here were 
the pens, the ink, the paper—all the famil- 
iar objects with which I was usually sur-- 
rounded—and I saw that I was in my own 
room. 

“ But what was this? Beneath my hand 
there lay a sheet of foolscap, closely writ- 
ten overin the same handwriting which 
had proceeded from Bianca’s pen, and. 
which I had faithfully preserved since then. 
How could it have come there? As the 
probable truth flashed on my mind I start- 
ed up, and seizing, read it. Yes! my sus- 
picions were correct—here at last was what 
I had been waiting and longing for—a writ- 
ten message from my father.” I need not 
transcribe it. It is sufficient to say that it 
was as affectionate as my heart could wish, 
as convincing as my mind could desire, and. 
that I prized it as a'voice from heaven. I 
pereeived then what had occurred. I had 
been entranced, and this wonderful mes- 
sage from the so-called dead had been pro- 
duced through my own agency whilst in 
that condition. I rose and staggered to my 
bedroom, feeling very much like a drunken 
man, but happier than I can express, with 
joy that at last I had found the bridge of 
communication that unites sphere to 
sphere, and makes all the children of the 
Eternal Father, from the first spirit he 
breathed into a morta! frame to the last he 
shail ever create, into ove family, separated 
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only by the prison bars that shut our spirits 
in_until the time for their deliverance. 

“From that evening I made rapid prog- 
ress. I left off all communication with the 
unseen world excepting through my pen, 
and it was a common occurrence for me to 
find I had been entranced three and four 
times a week. It became almost a habit 
with me, especially when my nerves were 
powerfully moved or excited. 

“Thave been told since that this was very 
injurious to my health; but I had no one 
to advise me then, and it is of little conse- 
quence now. 

“Thad always been fond of music, and 
very sensitive to the effects of it; but had 
never learnt to play any instrument, nor 
did I call myself amusician. Ikepta piano 
and harmonium in my room, however, just 
to amuse myself with when no one was by 
to listen to me; and it was not long before 
{ was informed that if I would give myself 
up to it, I should be moved to play under 
inspiration better than I could do by any 
amount of practice. I told them they might 
do what they liked with me; and I believe 
I was often entranced when at the instru- 
ment, though what happened then I am, of 
course, unable on my own authority to re- 
late. They keep up the practice in some 
measure, however, to this day; and, al- 
though I am seldom totally unconscious, 
my friends constantly inform me how ‘ de- 
lightfully and splendidly’ I have been 
playing, when I have not the Jeast remem- 
brance of it myself; for which reason I 
always refuse ‘to play in public. 

“Having cultivated the writing and 
musical: mediumship for about a year, I 
commenced to see the influences that guided 
me. Never shall I forget the first moment 
that I stood face to face with a spirit! It 
was past midnight—I had been sitting all 
the evening as usual by myself, and began 
to think it was time I retired torest. I had 
ascended the first half of the Catan 
when— * * * * * 

These tiresome trances! I donot 
how often I am affected by them when 
alone; but it is too bad that I should fright- 
én her. I had taken the opportunity of her 
absence yesterday afternoon to write up my 
diary. It was a lovely day, and she had 
gone for a walk in the avenue. i drew my 
table to the window, and sat writing there. 

“Why 1 should have been influenced on 
that oveasion Iam not aware; but when I 
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came to myself I was lying on the floor. I 
always know when I wake from a trance 
—it is quite different from waking from 
sleep. I guessed at once what had oc- 
curred, and gazed round in my bewildered 
fashion before rising. Something detained 
me. I looked up; it was Lady Valence, 
and I was supported by herarms. She was 
kneeling on the floor by my side bending 
over me. Her face was deadly pale. 

“Don’t get up,’ she said, in an agitated 
voice. ‘You had better lie still till you 
are stronger.’ 

“<Ttisnothing. Ihope I have not fright- 
ened you, Everil.’ 

“ * How can I help being frightened? 
came in from my walk to find you lying on 
the ground unconscious ; have you fainted ? 

«ey suppose so. Thedayissultry. But 
1 must be tiring you,’ I answered, though 
it was very pleasant to feel those soft firm 
arms beneath my head. 

*** No, Iam not tired; only it alarms me 
to see youill. May I send for a doctor?’ 

*“*Certainly not! These- attacks are 
very common with me. I’m afraid you must 
get used to finding me lying on the floor.’ 

*** But he might prevent recurrences.’ 

“*T assure you he would have no power 
to do so. I know perfectly well from what 
they proceed, and I feel none the worse— 
thank you.’ Saying which, I rose to my 
feet, and threw myself rather blindly on 
the sofa. She stood by the table twisting 
about her parasol, and looking uncertain 
what she should do next. 

** Everil ? 

Yes.’ 

* ¢ Don’t blame me for bringing this dis- 
comforton you. 1 warned you it must be.’ 

“*¢T donot blame you; only—why not 
have a doctor?’ 

“*Tt would be useless, my dear, and it 
would worry me.’ 

“ It is the first time I have ever addressed 
her by an endearing appellation. Not that — 
Ihave felt disinclined to doso; but her 
manners have been too formal and distant 
to encourage such familiarity ou my part. 
But she did not resent it even by a look, 
Perhaps she did not notice it; for, as she 
gazed thoughtfully across the table and out 
of the open window, I saw that sears were 
standing in her eyes. 

“ Nothing short of a great alarm would 
make Everil cry—or, at least, from what 1 


_ have seen of her, I should think so.” 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


BY GUSSIE M. WHITMAN. 


“ GEORGIE, do'stop that tiresome prac- 
tising! Iam completely out of sorts this 
afternoon, so you must put that new song 
aside, and do your prettiest to restore me 
to good humor!’ 

Georgina Truman whirled herself round 
on the music stool, and gave her disconso- 
late sister Christine a stare of perfect as- 
tonishment; at which unsympathetic ac- 
tion Miss Christine flung herself upon the 
sofa, and endeavored to shed a few tears. 

Georgie laughed lightly, seemingly, re- 
gardless of her sister’s real or fancied 
grief. 

“* Well, indeed, if this isn’t the very es- 
sence of sentimentalism! A fair young 
damsel en dishabille in a dainty white 
wrapper, hair all unbound, falling over 
her slender shoulders, throwing herself in 
an agony of tears upon a sofa, and all be- 
cause after said young lady has been at- 
tempting to make an indelible impression 
upon the heart of a certain young and dis- 
tinguished physician, he has evinced an 
utter disregard of all her aforesaid endeav- 
ors, and positively will not call?’ And 
Georgie’s plump little form shook with 
merriment. 

At these words Christine rose from her 
reclining position, and exclaiming, “‘ You 
know it is no such thing; and really, sis- 
ter, you are very unkind!’ walked to the 
door, with an air intended to show that her 
dignity had received a mortal wound. 

Georgie jumped—she scarcely ever 
walked—to her sister’s side, and wound her 
arms about her neck. 

** Now, Chrissy darling, don’t look so ter- 
tibly offended! You know I was only 
teasing you. How could 1 help it, when I 
knew just what ailed you? You know 
yourself it’s so, now don’t you?’ peeping, 
with her merry eyes of clear brown, into 
Christine’s tearful ones of the same shade. 

*O,” she answered, flushing faintly, “I 
just feel sort of done up, if yeu can under- 
stand me. Mamma has been giving me 
one of her lectures, and papa will not give 
me the money I want for my dress, and— 
and it is provoking, and I'd as lief you 


should know it as not, that Dr. Farwell has" 


not called, when we have invited him here, 
and showed him every possible attention. 
I wouldn’t care so much about it if I didn’t 
feel sure I knew the reason. Don’t you 
think Florrie Wyman artful, Georgie? that 
demure little pink-and-white creature, with 
such light blue eyes! Just to think of his 
being so attentive to her! I can’t under- 
stand why every stranger is so attracted 
towards her, when we leok and act just as 
well as she!’’ Christine drew up her tall 
slender form, and flung back her hair with 
a haughty toss of her head. 

** Why, Florrie’s asplendid girl! Idon’t 
wonder Dr. Farwell was charmed with her. 
For pity’s sake, don’t get jealous, Chris! 
Now rumor saith the doctor is engaged toa 
young lady in his native country; so even 
if Florrie did not engross all his attentions, 
it would be of no use for you to try and 
make a conquest. Chris Truman!’’ Geor- 
gie screamed, “‘ he’s coming now.” 

“Christine! Georgie!’ cried a shrill 
voice from the dining-reom, ‘ Dr. Farwell 
is coming, and you must be ready to re- 
ceive him. I’m coming in when I get 
ready. Look your best, Christine.” 

Georgie sat down convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Christine, glowing like a rese, was 
flying up stairs two steps at a time, and the 
doctor was at the gate. Geergie glanced 
at the large mirror over the mantel, and 
decided to stand her ground in her white 
pique and blue basque. She gave her short 
wavy black hair a bit of a fling back from 
her low white forehead, and ran to auswer 
the doctor’s rap with a very determined 
mouth, while her eyes were fairly twink- 
ling. She ushered him into the drawing- 
room, talked and laughed, played and sang, 
and did her utmost to make the time fly 
quickly while those elaborate toilets were 
being made. 

Mrs. Truman entered soon, tall, slim and 
talkative. She wore a gay poplin, a lace 
cape over her shoulders, and a point lace 
collar, fastened with a diamond pin—an 
heirloom—which flashed as she crossed 
the room to greet her visitor. A rather 
odd woman, her neighbors said, always 


complaining of nervousness, and grieving 
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over her lot and her trials. If anything 
oecurred to ruffle her by no means saintly 
temper, she evinced her displeasure by re- 
tiring to the seclusion of her own room, 
where she sulked for a fortnight or so, ac- 
cerding to the extent of the offence. Her 
husband, poor man, often recived her ner- 
vous harangues and tantalizing speeches 
on such occasions, always bearing them so 
patiently that, really, it was wonderful 
how he could be possessed of so much en- 
durance. She could be all politeness and 
smiles when she chose, if she was queer 
and disagreeable at times; and Dr. Far- 
well was being pleasantly entertained by 
mother and daughter, when the graceful 
Christine made her appearance, with hair 
arranged a-la-mode, and dress elegant and 
stylish. She performed her most brilliant 
waltzes and polkas, and held her head 
most loftily, and gave the doctor melting 
glances out of her brown orbs, and talked 
and smiled, and showed her white teeth 
most delightfully, yet felt secretly cha- 
grined to think the handsome gentleman 
took it all so coolly, and sat as if reading 
her with his sharp bluish-gray eyes. Geor- 


gie was longing to get by herself and have 

a good laugh, they did look and act so! 
‘*Dr. Farwell, you perceive I was right 

when I told you my sister was the chief 


musician,” said she, while Christine’s 
taper fingers flew over the keys. “‘l can 
only play a few simple songs by ear. I 
never can go through the tedieus routine 
of learning to play scientifically!” 

“TI am fond of those songs you were 
singing as well as of brilliant performances, 
Miss Truman. Your friend Miss Wyman 
improvises charming little accompani- 
ments, does she not ?”’ 

Georgie’s eyes beamed. 

Yes, she really does; and she sings 
" sweet pathetic little pieces just like her 
deur little self!’ she said, with enthusiasm. 

The docter’s blue eyes met Georgie’s 
with a glance which told of his perfect 
agreement with her in her opinion of Miss 
Wyman. 

Christine heard it at the piano, and gave 
her head a haughtier toss, and flourished 
her fingers more airily still; and when the 
doctor had gone, and the sisters were 
alone, she said, with vexation in voice, 
‘ook and manner: 

“It’s too bad, Georgie! I believe he’s 
desperately in love with Florrie Wyman, 


and mamma will be so vexed if he should 
marry her! 1’m sure, she’s as plain as can 
be, now isn’t she ?”’ 

“Why, I don’t think she is. But you 
know we have never agreed on that sub- 
ject. I think she’s a charming little girl; 
and if I didn’t know you were set on mak- 
ing a conquest, I’d do anything to influ- 
ence him in Florrie’s favor.” 

“O yes! as if you hadn’t begun already! 
I do wish you wouldn’t speak to him, or 
any one, of her when I am present. I 
really don’t like it, I can’t help it if it is 
selfish 

** How foolish, sister, for you to feel so! 
If he should love Florrie he never would 
have you, and there are others in the 
world beside him. I don’t think he’s any- 
thing extraordinary, I’m sure. Did you 
ever see such a bushy head as he has ?”’ 

Christine’s face was crimson, and her 
eyes flashed as she replied: 

“T liked Dr. Farwell the first time I saw 
him, and I don’t think he is altogether in- 
different to me; and I must improve this 
opportunity of getting a husband, to please 
mamma, if nothing else. As for the fact 
of there being other young gentlemen in 
Merton, or anywhere, J dou’t care to marry 
anybody who comes along—any of these 
little, beardless, insignificant fellows that 
walk our streets! You might!” 

Georgie colored, and answered playfully: 

“1 don’t care a pin for what you say or 
mean, Christine. I think Guy Newton is 
just as good and lovable as Dr, Farwell, if 
he isn’t as tall and as handsome. He has 
not a head like a mop, anyway! Why do 
you not buy him a dozen bottles or so of 
hair-dressing, Chris ?”’ 

“Stop your nonsense, Georgie! You 
know mamma never will be willing for you 
to have Guy, neither will papa; so you may 
as well give him up.” 

‘*That’s what I wont do!’ rejoined de- 
termined Georgie. 

Dr. Farwell, the young physician who 
was an object of so much interest to Migs 
Christine, had come that summer to the 
busy little town of Danbury, about two 
miles from the village of Merton, where 
Mr. Truman resided. He had just gradu- 
ated at Edinburgh, and, with a clerical 
friend of his, was travelling in search of a 
suitable place in which to practise his pro- 
fession. Danbury seemed to be just the 
place, and he had resolved wo establish 
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himself there. He had become acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Truman at a social 
gathering, and had been invited to take tea 
at their residence, before any one else in 
Merton had taken the trouble to invite 
him; so the Trumans considered him al- 
most as their own especial property. If 
Mrs. Truman had nervous headache, or 


little Miss Jane a sore finger, or the wee 


Kate a scalded hand, recourse was had at 
once to Dr. Farwell for remedies, or a pro- 
fessional visit. So, after our hero’s call at 
the paternal residence, he found himself a 
sort of indispensable requisite to the fam- 


ily. The eldest scion of the house of Tru- 
man had long been prepossessed in favor of 


the medical profession; so here was a fine 
opening. Dr. Farwell offered to give the 
youth private instruction at his office in 
Danbury, so that after a year he would be 


able to enter college. Everything seemed 
favorable for Christine’s hopes; the fair 


winds of fortune and maternal and pater- 
nal influence seemed likely to waft the 
maiden on to the glorious haven of matri- 
mony; so she thought to herself. Alas for 
human expectations! 


The sweet little Florrie Wyman, who 
‘was such a bone of contention between the 
sisters, was a young lady residing with a 
maiden aunt at some distance from their 
home. This good aunt, when the bustling 
season of middle life had gone, and age 
came quietly on, had wearied of living 
Alone in ber snug little dwelling, with its 
well-stocked shop and trim garden behind; 
so she went in search of some one to cheer 
her declining days, and found that one in 
the person of her niece Florrie, whose 
pleasant country home was thirty miles 
distant. At the time my story commences 
she had been with her for seven years, 
tending the store, helping Aunt Charity 
make currant jelly and plum preserves, 
washing, scrubbing, ironing, starching and 
sewing, singing cheerily all the while, as if 
she had not left her dear old home in the 
country, where were her parents, and 
brothers and only sister, to live with an old 
lady, who, with all her kindness and good- 
ness of heart, had also many peculiarities 
such as belong to a certain age of female 
existence in the state of single blessedness, 
and which peculiarities often made Flor- 
rie’s life wearisome, and made the tears 
come to her sweet blue eyes. She had met 
Dr. Farwell at a friend’s house in Danbury, 
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where the Trumans had made his acquaint- 
ance, and had noticed his preference for 


her society; but in her simple guileless 


heart she never thought of falling in love 
with the handsome doctor, especially while 
Christine Truman was giving her such 
glances out of her large brown flashing 
eyes, as if she would annihilate her. 


She went on with her household duties, 


and tried to please Aunt Charity as well as 
she possibly could, and resolved not to put 
herself in the way to receive Dr. Farwell’s 
attentions at any time, that she might not 
incur the wrath of Miss Truman. She saw 


him quite often at church, sitting in Mr. 


Truman’s pew with papa and tall mamma 
Truman, white-haired Charlie Truman, the 
young follower of St. Esculapius, and the 
Misses Truman, all radiant in their Sunday 
attire, and smiles like sunshine. Some- 


times the doctor’s eye turned to the pew 


where sat the lovely girl, with her white 
hat shading her fair brow, and her blue 
eyes would suddenly meet his, and the 
sweet rose-bloom would tinge the delicate 
fairness of the rounded cheek, and the 
witching orbs would drop beneath bis ad- 
miring gaze. OObristine! if you bad seen 
it all you would have read the death war- 
rant of your fond aspirations then aud 
there. 

Winter came with snow-wreaths, and ice- 
chains, and chilling storm-winds, and the 
worthy doctor still continued to practise at 
Danbury. He seemed to be a general fa- 
vorite with the inhabitants of the town 


and the regions round aboat, and altogether 
his affairs were in a very flourishing con- 
dition. Young Charles Truman was mak- 
ing remarkable progress in his studies, 
and Christine thought she was doing the 
same in gaining the doctor’s affections. 
He came so often to see them, and was so 
sociable, and agreeable, and kind! Mam- © 
ma Truman went to Danbury shopping 
very often with her stylish equipage, and 
her eldest daughter by her side. How 
kindly she smiled when she met Dr. Far- 
well, and how pressing her invitations to 
call at any time and see them, and dine, or 
take tea, in fact, to “‘make himself quite 
at home,” as he was so far away from his 
own home; they would always be delighted 
to have his company, etc., etc., and how 
could be resist the affable dame? 

The old year sighed, and groaned, and 
moaned, aud went out at last, and the 
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beauteous joyous January morning dawned, 
and the icicles glittered, and the snow 
sparkled, and Florrie Wyman awoke with 
a light and happy heart, donned her neat 
dress of blue and brown plaid, pinned her 


simple tatted collar about her neck, combed 
her light hair smoothly, and wound a rib- 
bon round it, previous to going duwn to 
prepare Aunt Charity’s coffee. Down the 
dark staircase, out into the small dim 


kitchen, lighting the fire in the cooking- 


stove, dilling the kettle, setting the round 


table for two, in and out she flew, cutting 
bread, tripping down cellar for preserves— 
was there ever such a sweet merry spark- 
ling sunbeam anywhere, within or without, 


as was that dutiful cheerful niece of that 


good maiden Aunt Charity? Down came 
that worthy personage, slightly limping as 
she walked, for many years ago she had 
been thrown from a sleigh, and received a 
severe injury which resulted in a slight 
lameness, Perhaps if this had not been 


she might have enjoyed the pleasure of a 
home not as lonely as hers had been for 
many years. She had toiled hard, early 
and late, and had gained quite a compe- 
tency. Her life was somewhat sunnier 
now than ever, for light tripping feet took 
the many steps which she had been 
obliged to take, and a fair young face be- 
hind the counter in the little store attract- 
ed many more thither than were wont to go. 
Florrie was so cheery, and merry, and 
obliging, people said. Aunt Charity went 
to the mirror in the corner, and looked in, 
and gave her black lace cap, with its bows 
of purple velvet, a twitch and a jerk, more 


from the force of habit than from any other 
reason ; she never passed that glass in the 
corner of the kitchen without looking in. 
Florrie came out from the parlor, where 
she had been lighting a fire in the “ Frank- 
lin,” and greeted auntie most heartily and 
lovingly, and received as hearty and loving 
a greeting in return. She had asmall gift, 
a pair of comfortable muffatees, for the 
good lady; and Aunt Charity had a pretty 
gold brooch for her niece, which was an 
unexpected gift to Florrie. 
_ Aunt Charity got her Bible and seated 
herself in the old-fashioned rocking-chair 
by the window, where the glorious morn- 
ing light poured in; and after their short 
yet fervent devotions were over, they en- 
joyed their bountiful meal together. As it 
was a holiday, there was not much to be 
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done in Miss Dutton’s dwelling on that 
New Year’s Day; so Florrie hurried to 
clear away breakfast, and sit with auntie 
in the cheerful parlor, knitting her beaded 
mats for the fair which was to be held the 


next summer, and in which Aunt Charity” 


took a great interest. 

The village of Merton was alive with ur- 
chins in their Sunday attire, crowding the 
street corners, shouting, and enjoying their 
fire-crackers and torpedoes; indeed, there 


seemed to be little else going on, The 
practice of New Year’s calls had not been 


universally established in Merton; some, 
indeed, of the most fashionable observed 
the custom; but the principal attraction of 
New Year’s Day was the giving of large 
family parties by all who could possibly do 
so. So, as the dinner hour drew near, 
numbers of people, decked in gala attire, 
might have been seen wending their way, 
baby-carriage and all the accompaniments, 
to the hospitable dwellings wherein they 


hoped to regale themselves with the good 


things of this life. 

The Trumans were astir this bright and 
beautiful day, for they had been invited to 
the house of Mr. Truman’s brother to 
spend the day in festivity; and the femi- 
nine head of the family meant to accept 
the invitation for herself, husband, hope- 
ful son and youngest cherubs, but the 
Misses Christine and Georgie received a bit 
of sage maternal advice the day before, to 
the effect that “‘they ought to remain at 
home, and keep up a good fire in the draw- 
ing-room grate, for surely Dr. Farwell - 
would call; he had been accustomed to 
city practices, and if he cared anything for 
one of them, which she was sure he did, 
he would certainly be there next day.” 

**Isn’t this splendid!’ exclaimed Geor- 
gie, when the time had come, and the rest 
of the family had gone, leaving the sisters 
alone. “I’m going to enjoy this rocking- 
chair and fire, now, I assure you!’ And 
she drew the chair close to the grate. 
“Isn’t ita relief to get the children off 
once in a while? I don’t like the idea of 
staying at home all day a bit, though. 
Come, let’s go out and have a nice walk. 
We can do as we like here in this place, 
and I’m dying to show my new Robroy 
plaid.” 

“If the doctor should call early, we 
might; but we must not go till he comes; 
mamma would be enraged.” 


“And you most dreadfully disappointed 
if he should come in our absence, and find 
his charming Christine did not care enough 
about him to wait for his coming. Ah 
me!’ 

“T don’t believe he’s a bit more ac- 
quainted with Florrie Wyman than he was 
when he came here Jast summer, and met 
her at Mrs. Baker’s; do you, Georgie ?”’ 

“No, I think not. She scarcely ever 
goes out anywhere, and I don’t think she 
has met him since, except at church. I 
have seen them exchange glances once in a 
while there.”’ 

“Georgie Truman, hold your tongue! 
You know as well as I do that a person as 
highly educated and as intellectual as Dr. 
Farwell, has no desire to become acquaint- 
ed with a person so far beneath him as 
that.little rustic, old-maidish ignoramus, 
Fiorrie Wyman. He’ll surely call to-day, 
and perhaps he may propose !’’ 

Christine was standing by her sister’s 
side, looking into the gilded mirror above 
her. Her tall slender form was arrayed in 
a rich robe of crimson, falling to the floor 
in a sweeping train. Soft white lace en- 


circled her delicate throat and wrists; a 
small gold chain was her only ornament; 


her hair was arranged in the all-prevailing 
chignon, with a crimson velvet bow among 
the puffs and waves falling over her fore- 
head. Her eyes were bright beneath their 
long brown lashes, and her cheeks were 
rosy with her glowing thoughts. 

Georgie looked up at her and thought her 
a pretty picture standing there so stately, 
and proud, and queenly. All the surround- 
ings of the sisters bespoke comfort and 
luxury. Lace curtains with gilt mouldings, 
adorned the windows, where hung hand- 
some bead baskets filled with rare grasses. 
A marble-topped centre-table stood in the 
middle of the room, bearing an elegant 
Jamp and an abundance of ornaments, as 
likewise did the extensive ** what-not”’ and 
the broad mantel; for Mrs, Truman was 
remarkable for her extreme love of profuse 
decoration, and filled every niche and cor- 
ner with busts, vases or pictures. The oil 
paintings on the walls were the work of 
Christine and ber sister, as also the waxen 
lilies that bloomed beneath their glass 
shades, on each corner of the mantel. 

Christine paced the tapestry carpet impa- 
tiently, ever and anon giavcing out of the 
window as if expecting some one. 
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They were really two wonderful girls, 
those sisters. Though they could well af- 
ford it, the Trumans kept no servants, and 
the baking, cooking, pickling, preserving; 
house work and dressmaking were done by 
the busy hands of Christine and Georgie, 
sometimes assisted by their nervous mam- 
ma, who was oftener engaged in musing 
over her own woes and feelings, mental and 
physical, than in affairs pertaining to 
domestic economy. 

““ Why, Georgie!’ cried Chrissie sudden- 
ly, as hearing the sound of bells she went 
to the window and looked down the street; 
*“here’s Guy Newton with a horse and 
sleigh, and he’s stopping at our gate! He 
must mean to take you driving. What will 
mamma say! Will you go?” 

of course I will!’ exclaimed Geor- 
gie, jumping up, her fac aflame with blush- 
es. ‘*Now doesn’t he look handsome, 
Chris, almost as distingue as Dr. Farwell!’ 

She ran to the door to welcome him, and 
bidding him wait in the drawing-room— 
where Christine was icy and reserved to the 
highest degree—she put on her Robroy and 
velvet hat with snowy plume, and scarlet 
buds, and appeared, radiant and exuberant, 
ready fora drive over the glistening roads. 

Mamma and papa Truman looked out at 
sound of bells, and saw their truant Geor- 
gina whirled away in a sleigh by the side 
of the forbidden Mr. Newton, and looked 
piqued, and then concluded not to say any- 
thing, like wise parents. If only Christine 
could marry Dr. Farwell, let Georgie go as 
her inclination led her; but they must have 
one married well, which meant position, 
wealth, refiriement, intellectual enjoyment, 
all the outside show and glitter of this life 
which Guy Newton had it not in his power 
to bestow upon Georgie. 

Aunt Clarity was resting on the staffed 
lounge in the parlor, after knitting busily 
ona tidy which was to grace the “ fair” 
table next summer in company with the 
work of Florrie’s fair hands, which were 
fashioning pretty articles as she sat by the 
window, neat and smiling, in a blue merino 
and white ruffle fastened with her morning’s 
gift, while a shining blue rosette adorned, 
her smooth light bands of brown hair. The 
narrow wooden sidewalk ran close by the 
window, and frequently the sound of cheery 
voices and rippling laughter made her push 
aside the crimson curtains, and look out to 
see who were so merry and gay outside. 
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How comfortable was that snug parlor with 
its blazing “ Franklin”’ fire, its great easy 
rocking-chairs and tiny cabinet organ in the 
corner, which gave forth its sweetest sounds 
at the touch of Florrie’s small fingers at 
the holy twilight hour, when Aunt Charity 
sat by the fire, musingin her chair, and 
the shadows flickered on the white walls 
so grotesquely! 

“‘T suppose Dr. Farwell will call at Mr. 
Truman’s to-day,” said Aunt Charity, after 
a long silence. ‘‘ He seems very attentive 
to Christine; that is, whenever I’ve seen 
them together.” 

“ Aunt, there’s a sleigh at the door?’ 
And Florrie peeped out behind the curtain 
again. ‘* Why, auntie, it’s Dr. Farwell, I 
do declare! What can he be coming here 
for?’ And she pulled out her needles in 
her trepidation, and catching up yarn, 
beads and all in a tremendous snarl, hur- 
ried with them to the table, and fairly went 
round and round, as the great brass knocker 
went rat-tat-tat, while Aunt Charity lay 
shaking with laughter! 

“You must go, auntie, you certainly 
must!” And Florrie in distress ran from 
the room to get cool and calm. , 

So auntie got up, and gave her capa 
twitch as was her wont, and welcomed the 
Dr. Farwell of Christine Truman’s expecta- 
tions, who inquired for her niece ; and upon 
her entering, all serene and charming, 
evinced his extreme pleasure at meeting 
her, by werd, look and manner, and made 
aremarkably long call. Prepossessing and 
agreeable as he was, he quite won the heart 
of Miss Dutton; of her susceptible niece I 
will say nothing at present, save that if 
blushes are any indication of affection of 
the heart, hers must have been a desperate 
case indeed, certainly requiring medical 
aid! 

“* Well, sister Chrissy! did you run to the 


window when you heard the sleigh coming, ° 


thinking ’twasthe doctor? O sister, sister! 
your anticipations are doomed never to be 
realized, for Dr. Farwell’s sleigh and pony 
were at Miss Charity Dutton’s door as 
‘we came by, and he just came out a little 

while ago, and went down the Danbury 
road again!’ 

Christine threw down the alban at which 
she had been looking, and said indignant- 
ly, her cheeks blazing, “It’s too bad! I 
declare 1 will not go out a step to-day; I’ll 
sit and sulk it through! That little insig- 
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nificent chit of athing! And we have done 
so much for him, too! I'll tell papa to em- 
ploy another doctor at once!’ 

“O Chris! don’t be foolish! Haven’t I 
had a royal time to-day! The sleighing is 
just splendid, and O, we passed Uncle- 
Juhn’s, and I saw mamma’s face at the win- 
dow, and nodded and smiled as gayly as I 
could. I felt just as if I didn’t care a bit 
for anybody—sort of independent and 
saucy;’ and Georgie rushed up stairs 
singing. 

“ Hallo, sis! I guess you’re blue this 
afternoon ;’ said Charlie Truman, coming 
in and throwing open the piano. He was 
tall and verdant-looking, with extremely 
light hair, and pale thin face, unadorned as 
yet by any hirsute appendages. He sat on 
the music-stool as if afraid of the piano, and 
reached out his lung arms, and flourished 
his large hands over the keys as if he imag- 
ined himself a most extraordinary per- 
former. 

* Farwell was up to call on Miss Wyman, 
wasn’the? Queer he did, any way! Guess 
you’re sulky about it, aren’t you, eb ?”’ 

“ Charlie, can’t you keepstill! I’m tired 
of hearing the piano, and your tongue, too!’ 
The fair face was positively scowling. 

“* Well, Miss Truman, I desire to make a 
most profuse apology for my unintentional 
interruption of your afternoon’s peace and 
quietness,” rattled the doctor elect, in his 
short rapid tones, “and by your leave, 
most woe-begone damsel, I shall now retire 
to my sanctum sanctorum.”’? And the done 
shut after him with a slam. 

The sulks were obliged te depart after a 
time, for everything went on the same in 
the village of Merten, ahd in the town of 
Danbury, too, in spite of Mrs. Truman’s 
indignation at the dereliction of the doctor. 
They met him as often as ever during the 
winter and spring; once or twice he hon- 
ored them with a visit, sometimes profes- 
sionally, for Mrs. Truman still abounded in 
ailments, and wearied him with the griev- 
ous catalogue. Still he seemed no nearer 
falling in love with the fair Chrissie, al- 
though it was evident she was extremely 
fond of him. Florrie bad not met him ex- 
cept at church; and the Trumans, at least 
all excepting Georgie, imagined he could 
not be particularly interested in that direc- 
tion, or he would be wore marked in his 
attentions to Miss Wyman. 

When sunny June came with summer 


| 
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splendors again, the young people of Mer- 
ton had a picnic about twelve miles from 
the village, near a small lake. 

The day before it took place Florrie re- 
ceived a note from Dr. Farwell requesting 
+ that she would accompany him to the pic- 
nic next morning. She answered it imme- 
diately, telling him of her aunt’s indisposi- 
tion, which required her constant presence 
and attention at home; otherwise, she 
would be delighted to accept his invitation. 
The doctor then invited Christine Truman, 
who, well pleased, would not lose the op- 
portunity of being seen driving with the 
handsome gentleman in his stylish carriage ; 
all blissfully ignorant of the fact that she 
was only there because the object of his 
choice could not be, and that ail the time 
he was longing for the society of the sweet 
little maiden, who was such a contrast to 
the stately miss beside him. 

sure, mamma!’ she said afterward, 
when she knew of it, ‘I wouldn’t have 
gone one step if I had known he invited 
Flo Wyman first !’”’ 

Fragrant June soon slips into melting 
August, and this sultry month brought the 
day for the annual fair of the society to 
which Aunt Charity belonged, and for 
whose welfare she labored. Who soactive, 
and bustling, and energetic as she, on this 
particular morning? Up betimes, and hard 
at work, getting her wares together to be 
conveyed to the huge tent erected in a field 
near by, where were congregated dozens of 
the fair sex, arranging tables, and running 
* hither and thither in search of something 

they knew not what. ’ 

Fiorrie was tired and uncommonly sober, 
auntie was evincing her possession of the 
peculiarities of her fraternity, and our little 
heroine had much ado to keep her temper 
unruffied; and she wished heartily that 
there were no such things as fairs. After 


everything was settled, and spread out, and © 


arranged to Miss Dutton’s supreme satisfac- 
tion, Florrie must array herself in becom- 
ing costume, and take her stand behind 
auntie’s table and not leave it upon any 
condition. How her poor feet ached, and 
her head, too! and her face was so flushed, 
and she felt ready to fly, while across the 
room behind their mamma’s table were the 
Truman maidens, so delightfully cool-look- 
ing in their snowy muslins trimmed with 
blue lace. 

The young doctor from Danbury saun- 
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tered in during the evening, when the place 
was a-glitter with lamps, and all was gay 
like some fairyland. Mrs. Truman put on 
an extra smile when she saw his face in 
the doorway; she had been watching for 
his appearance all the time~and the blue 
lace trembled, and the muslins fluttered, 
and a certain heart almost beat aloud, but 
the gentleman walked straight past without 
noticing the fluttering at all, and went over 
to Miss Dutton’s stand, where tired Floy 


.was selling five cent emery bags to little 


rosy-cheeked girls, and two dollar lamp- 
mats to swains who desired to make pres- 
ents to their sweethearts standing by them 
sodemurely. Florrie’s hand trembled in his 
as he greeted her, and when he asked in a 
low voice if she could leave for a short walk, 
she felt as though the room suddenly went 
round, 

Auntie Dutton soon pounced upon a poor 
unlucky mortal to take the place of her 
niece behind the table, and the pair went 
out under the glittering evening sky, and 
enjoyed a walk and a pleasant talk together, 
mnch to the chagrin of certain feminine 
creatures, but to the sweet delight of Char- 
ity Dutton, who, loving Floy as her own 
self, rejoiced to see her sought after by one 
so good and noble as Dr. Farwell. 

_ Well, the blessed September came, and 
the aforesaid society determined to have a 
great picnic on an island some distance 
down the river. All were to meet at the 
church, from thence to walk down to the 
water, where boats were in readiness to con- 
vey them to their destination. As Georgie 
Truman was walking with her sister, she 
turned and saw Florrie Wyman standing 
alone as if waiting for some one. She ran 
back, and said, “Come, Floy, aren’t you 
going with us?” 

**)’m waiting for some one I have in- 
vited,” replied Florrie, “I don’t want to 
go till 1 know whether they’re coming or 
not!’ 

‘*Whether he’s coming or not, you mean! 
Of course he’ll come, dear! Look, Florrie, 
isn’t that he on the riverin acanoe! O 
Floy, Floy! Come, he wont know where 
you are!’ 

And sure enough ’twas he, come with a 
little canoe after Miss Wyman, to take her 
to the island picnie! He stepped lightly 
on shore, and spying the object of his 
search among the smiling lasses gathered 
there, went straight up to her and said: 
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“Miss Wyman, will you trust yourself in 
my little canoe? I think it quite safe.” 

And Florrie, looking up into his kind and 
loving eyes, felt all her timidity vanish, and 
allowed him to help her down the bank 
into the canoe, in which he had arranged 
a comfortable seat for her. Away they 
went over the sparkling blue water, and 
Christine saw them, and became morose and 
silent; and Georgie saw them, too, and 
was glad for Florrie, and was happy as a 
lark—for was not Guy Newton by her side 
in the boat ? 
* So Chrissie leaned over and played with 
the cool water, and looked at no one, and 
said nothing, but experienced envious, jeal- 
ous feelings arising in her heart towards 
her friend Florrie. 

Everybody was certain upon that day that 
Dr. Farwell and Florrie Wyman would 


make a match, if they never were so in- 


clined before. He hovered round her 
wherever she went, like a guardian angel, 
and who could help it! So pure, and sweet, 
and good as she was! 

Before the rest of the picnickers returned, 
the tiny canoe with its interesting freight 
was seen skimming the calm waves, pad- 
dled skillfully by its owner, and soon the 
bank was gained again, and in the deepen- 
ing twilight they walked homeward. Flor- 
rie’s arm trembled in his, and her heart 
beat strangely, for had not her companion 
intimated that day more plainly than ever 
that she was the one of his choice? And 
now he says with voice full of emotion: 

‘Miss Wyman, Florrie, you are dearer 
to me than all the world, and I want you 
to be my little wife!” 

“Dr. Farwell, I thought—that—you 
were engaged!’ she answered, falteringly. 

“Never. That was only rumor, darling. 
Look up and say you will be mine alone!’ 

“Yours alene!’ answered the sweet, 
low, trustful tones, and Harold Farwell 
pressed a long kiss upon the lips of his 
betrothed. 

“] am going home next week to remain 
a month,” said he, as they approached Miss 
Dutton’s abode. “It is now about a year 
since I came away, and I shall indulge in 
a short vacation. This is the happiest 
night of my life, and you have made it so. 
Do you know that I knew of you before I 
came to Merton ?” 

“ No, indeed! How could you hear of 
me, pray?’ answered she, wonderingly. 
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““O, my friend Mr. Leigh, who came 
with me had heard of your sterling worth. 
He had seen you when he was here before, 
and he charged me not to lose my heart; 
but I did not obey his charges, and I don’t’ 
think he will be very much displeased with 
his old chum for not doing so.”’ 

“Auntie andI are going on a journey 
to-morrow morning, if nothing prevents. 
T am intending to visit my old home for a 
few weeks, and auntie is going very much 
further, to visit some relatives of hers.” 

“Indeed! then I shall pass through 
Deerfield on my way home. I wish you 
would go with me as my wife, dearest 
Florrie?’ said he, suddenly and earnestly. 

“No, no! Icannot! Why, auntie doesn’t 
even know of our engagement! She will 
not, cannot lose me so soon, poor dear 
auntie!’ And she was wiping away the 
tears that would come at the thought of 
leaving lonely Aunt Charity in her still 
home. 

That good lady was both astonished and 
delighted when her niece told her all, kneel- 
ing beside her that evening. Of Dr. Far- 
well’s proposal to be married ere his depart- 
ure she suid naught, for auntie was crying 
now to think of their inevitable separation. 
All the brightly glowing dreams of her giri- 
hoed came up before her, and the loving 
words to which she had listened so trust- 
ingly in the sweet long ago, and which 
bright things had turned to cold deadnesa 
and blackness, as far as the love for one 
mortal above all others was concerned. 

Next morning the old stagecoach stopped 
at the door for its two passengers, and 
Florrie left Merton far behind, and saw the 
green fields and wooded hills of her own 
dear country home, where she had roamed 
in childhood with her beloved sister, now 
gone to a home of her own. Auntie bade 
her farewell, giving her many charges and 
messages, bidding her be ready to return 
when she called for her on her way back. 

How blissfully the time passed! How 
glad she was to meet all the kind friends 
she remembered so well, and who loved her 
so dearly! They could not feel envious 
toward the fair girl who showed by voice, 
manner, dress and conversation that she 
had been accustomed to better society and 
more refinement than they or their daugh- 
ters. She was so gentle, and modest, and 
unaffected, they could not help admiring 
and loving her! 
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Clasped close to her mother’s breast, she 
told her of her engagement to the doctor, 
and received her kindly expressions of love 
and interest in all that pertained to her 
daughter’s happiness and welfare. 

The next week the worthy inhabitants of 
Deerfield were astonished to see the doctor’s 
conveyance at John Wyman’s door, and its 
tall occupant knocking thereat. Soon it 
was known throughout the village that Floy 
Wyman’s beau had come, and great was 
the excitement consequent upon the event. 

Dr. Farwell introduced himself to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyman, .and quite won their 
hearts by his agreeable manner. Fiorrie 


was visiting at the minister’s house not far | 


away, and on his inquiring for her, they 
directed him thither. The good pastor and 
his worthy helpmeet were no strangers to 
Harold Farwell, who had met them in Dan- 
bury, and they were delighted to meet him, 
especially as they knew of the relation 
existing between him and their beloved 
Fiorrie. 

As the loving pair, radiant with joy at 
meeting each other again, sat in the minis- 
ter’s little parlor alone, the doctor said: 

**It is my wish that we be married before 
I go any further; I am anxious to take my 
bride home with me to my mother’s house 
when I return. Say, will you go?” 

Fiorrie, with her head on her shoulder, 
looked up quickly and answered: 

“ Harold, I cannot go now; auntie would 
be so displeased, and really I cannot!’ 

“ Florrie, who has the most right to hin- 
der your going, your grand-aunt or your 
fatherand mother? Surely, if they are not 
opposed to so speedy a marriage, you need 
not fear her displeasure, 1f they are will- 
dng, will you consent?” 

“ But you know Aunt Charity has done 
everything for me, and treated me as if I 
were her daughter. Indeed, you really 
must not urge me to such a step, for I posi- 
tively cannot consent!’ And she spoke in 
tones of real distress, while her cheeks 
glowed and her eyes filled with tears! 

“ Promise me you will be mine at once, 
if your parents consent, Florrie darling!’ 
said he, persistently. 

** Well, then I promise, for I am certain 
they will never agree to it,’’ answered 
Fiorrie, firmly. 

Next morning she wasin her mother’s 
chamber bright and early, beseeching her 
not to listen to the doctor's proposal, should 
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he mention it to her, “Father is so easy 
and pliable, I know he would say nothing 
agaiust it; but, mother, I entreat you to be 
firmly opposed to it, for you know how 
auntie would feel! I know she would want 
me to be married at her house, and I can- 
not consent, even if I lose Harold’s love! 
Say, mother dear, you never will be 
willing!’ 

“*T never will be willing!’ And Florrie 
went out and waited for the doctor’s com- 
ing with a relieved heart. 

So, though he pleaded and remonstrated 
with the determined mother, she was im- 
movable, and the young man was com- 
pelled to go homeward alone, leaving it to 
the pleasure of Aunt Charity as to when 
the wedding should take place. 

The weeks of Florrie’s stay in the coun- 
try sped quickly away, as likewise those of 
the doctor’s visit; and the little dwelling 
in Merton was alive again with Miss Dut- 
ton’s shrill voice and Florrie’s musical 
laughter. Dr. Farwell returned the very 
next day, and his pony and carriage might 
often have been seen at the good lady’s 
door; for a most earnest courtship had be- 
gun, which was to end in.a gay wedding at 
the beginning of the New Year. Auntie 
was well pleased to find that her niece 
would not leave her as suddenly as the 
doctor wished, and determined to give her 
an elegant outfit, and a grand supper on 
the bridal night. 

And what of the stately Christine, and 
her statelier mother meanwhile? Mrs. Tru- 
man could not believe her own ears when 
she heard that the doctor had chosen Flor- 
rie, in preference to her daughter. 

“Tf he could onty know as much about 
the Wymans as I do, he never would have 
chosen a wife from among them!’ she said 
to her lady friends. ‘‘After we have treat- 
ed him as a son, and done so much for 
him, it shows his character as not being 
much of a gentleman to requite us s0. 
And Christine liked him so! It’s a real 
shame!’ And she was fairly ill, and kept 
her room for a fortnight afterward, while 
Christine went around the house like an 
injured heroine of romance, white, silent 
and lofty. 

Georgie laughed, and played, and sang, 
to cheer the evil spirit away, but had to 
bear many a javelin thrust which she 
could not escape. 

But a cordial came for the damsel’s 
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grief in the shape of a young college chum 
of the delinquent doctor, one of the same 
profession, who was sent for by the said 
doctor to take his place in Danbury during 
his absence. Charles Truman soon be- 
came intimate with the young man, and 
invited him to the paternal mansion, where 
he made himself quite at home, and seemed 
more likely to be smitten with the charms 
of the graceful Christine than his worthy 
chum Farwell. Could you believe thata 
wounded heart, and one which had been 
so terribly lacerated as hers had been, 
could heal so easily ard so rapidly? Yet 
so it was; for ere a month had elapsed Dr. 
Raymond and Christine Truman were en- 
gaged, with the gracious consent of the 
heads of the family, despite the fact of his 
being a stranger to them and every one 
else. Georgie wondered at her sister's in- 
fatuation, and remonstrated with her, but 
Chrissie was proof against shafts of sisterly 
advice. 

** You don’t know who he may be; some 
reckless good-for-nothing fellow, who may 
soon cease to care for you, if, indeed, he 
does have any affection for younow. And 


they say he is a terrible flirt among the 
young ladies of Danbury.” 

“Well, I’m sure no one knew anything 
of Dr. Farwell’s antecedents or previous 


character. Who knows but what he may 
be some worthless adventurer? I’m sure, 
every one was ready to devour him, and 
even the saintly Charity Dutton was de- 
lighted to think he wanted Florrie,” 

‘*O Chrissie! there were several in Dan- 
bury who knew Dr, Farwell’s family, and 
that he was a worthy young man; and his 
conduct during the time he has been there 
proves him to be a most estimable person. 
But I don’t like Dr. Raymond’s looks and 
manners, and I can’t think of having him 
for a brother-in-law. Why, sister dear, 
how can you think of going away with an 
entire stranger, and leaving your family, 
when we are all so comfortable and happy 
here together ?”’ 

* Georgie, do be still! I’m not afraid to 
trust Gerald, for I know he loves me; and 
you need not scold me for Wanting to go 
away and see the world. I’m certain if all 
were as smooth as it might be, you would 
marry Guy Newton to-morrow, and leave 
your home.”’ 

Georgie blushed, and answered, quietly: 

“T think Guy Newton a different person 
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altogether from Gerald Raymond, or I 


never would marry him.’’ 

“Well, I shall marry Gerald, anyway! 
It may not be very soon, for he must get 
his practice established somewhere before 
we get married. But I shall show the 
world that I can make as good a doctor’s 
wife as Flo Wyman!’ Aud the thin red 
lips set themselves firmly together. 

The time came for her lover's departure, 
and with many vows of eternal constancy, 
and expressions of tenderest affection, and 
promises to write very, very often until the 
time should come for him to return and 
claim her as his own, Gerald Raymond 
parted from his sobbing Christine, and 
sailed away, accompanied by young Tru- 
man, who was going to college in charge of 
the doctor. 

Christine would not call upon Miss Wy- 
man when she returned from Deerfield, 
though Georgina was as kind and loving as 
ever to her friend, in whose good fortune 
she rejoiced. Dear unselfish Georgie! 
How affectionate she was, and how 
thoughtful of others! She never sat down 
and brooded over her trials and difficul- 
ties, but aimed at being a blessing to those 
around her, and living for something 
beside herself. 

The bridal night drew near, and Aunt 
Charity was in such a flurry! - You 
would have thought she was the one who 
contemplated marriage, instead of the 
calm quietly-moving Florrie, who was so 
undisturbed and collected in her various 
employments. And when the time ar- 
rived, and loving hands arrayed her in ber 
bridal dress of simple muslin, and arranged 
the misty veil, and placed the orange 
wreath upon her pure brow, was there ever 
so sweet and lovely a bride in all Merton 
before? 

Poor Miss Charity made odd faces while 
trying to keep back the tears as she bustled 
around the rooms, up stairs and down, as 
if scarcely knowing what she was doing. 
Everything she could do had been done by 
her for her loving niece, and beneath all 
grief at the thought of losing her pleasant 
companionship, she felt complacent and 
satisfied, knowing that a loving and noble 
heart would henceforth have Florrie in its 
keeping. 

Georgie Truman was the bridemaid, and 
Guy Newton was the doctor’s attendant, 
and both were joyous and smiling. Ere 
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they went down to the drawing-room, 
where the numerous guests were gathering, 
Guy whispered to the radiant Georgie, who 
was fluttering about in her white robes: 

**Do you know we will be married to- 
night, darling ?” 

“Married to-night! nonsense, Guy!” 
And the little black-haired damsel looked 
as if she thought her lover had lost his 
senses. 

“JT am in earnest, Georgie,” said he; 
and he drew her to the window recess. 
** My house is all ready. Mother and the 
girls know about it. I’ve been planning it 
ever since [ knew you were to be Florrie’s 
bridemaid, and I the groomsman. Your 
father is perfectly willing, and it will be 
such a surprise to every one! The doctor 
and Florrie do not imagine such a thing.”’ 

Bewildered Georgie felt as if in a dream, 
and could scarcely speak. 

“Don’t look so amazed, darling. Get 
on your laughing face again. I haven’t 
told you anything so very dreadful, have 1?” 

“Tt is so sudden and unexpected,” mur- 
mured Georgie, “I cannot realize it at 
all!” 

“Compose yourself, dearest!’ he whis- 
pered; when Aunt Charity came up to in- 
form them that the time for the ceremony 
had fully come, and the guests were evin- 
cing signs of impatience. 

All eyes were riveted to the bridal party 
as they came in and took their places be- 
fore the clergyman, who only, beside the 
father of the trembling yet calm little 
maiden, knew of the double marriage 
about to. be solemnized. The knot was 
speedily tied between the tall docter and 
the fair Florrie, and, ere time was afforded 
‘for congratulations, the clergyman pro- 
ceeded forthwith to join Mr. Guy Newton 
and Miss Georgina Truman in the holy 
bands of matrimony, to the great surprise 
of every one present. 

** Did you know it, Mr. Truman ?” every 
one asked of the smiling paterfamilias, who 
had accepted the invitation to the wed- 
ding, but whose indignant spouse refused 
to grace the occasion with her presence. 

“Of course I did! and I’m glad of it, 
too!’ answered he, as he made his way to- 
wards the newly-married couples to offer 
his congratulatory expressions. 

“Such a novel wedding!” every one 
said. And all passed off so smoothly, too! 
Rarely were there two such lovely brides; 
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and if Guy Newton was not as tall and dis— 
tingue as the stately Dr. Farwell, he was 
good and true-looking, and Georgie was 
proud of him, and was so happy and lovely 

that every one admired her quite as much 

as they did Florrie. 

At last quiet came again to the abode of 
Charity Dutton, and the lonely lady shed 
many tears at the parting hour, and 
groancd to think of the weary hours she 
must pass without the society of her dear 
Florrie, who had gone to her Danbury 
home to be a radiant sunbeam in the dwell- 
ing of her devoted and beloved husband. 

The weeks rolled by, and Christine Tru- 
man had heard not a word from her absent 
lover who had promised so faithfully to 
write to her while away. Young Truman 
had written often, always mentioning that 
he had not seen Dr. Raymond, or heard a 
word from him since he parted with him 
at the hotel, on his arrival in the city. 
Christine’s pride was much wounded at the 
thought of being deserted in that way, but 
she resolved that no one should know the 
feelings of ler heart by her appearance or 
words. So, as the time passed on, and no 
tidings came from the recreant doctor, she 
grew statelier, and loftier, and paler, and 
that was all the difference any one could 
perceive in her; though it began to be 
whispered among her friends and acquaint- 
ances that she would see or hear no more 
of Gerald Raymond. Mrs. Truman was re- 
markably quiet on the subject; indeed, she 
thought it best to be reticent with regard 
to it, which was certainly the best course 
for her to take. 

* Harold,’”’ said the doctor’s wife to her 
husband one day, as they were sitting im 
the little dining-room, he busily writ- 
ing, and she working away with her 
crochet-needle, “did you know that Ger- 
ald Raymond was engaged to Christine 
Truman ?” 

“Why, yes, dear?’ answered the doctor, 
looking up from his writing. ‘‘ Did I never 
tell you about it? I got a letter from him 
him about a fortnight ago, in which he 
confessed his pranks and misdemeanors 
while filling my place in Danbury. He 
confesses to having entered into an engage- 
ment with several young ladies here, and 
mentions Christine Traman as being # 
‘ pretty proud little girl, and hopes she is 
not heart-broken I ”’ 

“The wretched, worthless flirt! How 
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ean he act so? Do you know I found a 
letter one day that must have dropped 
from his pocket while here? ’Twas from 
a young lady in New York to whom he was 
evidently engaged, in which she upbraided 
him for not having informed her of his 
whereabouts ere that time, and in which 
she desired to know if he still cared for 
her, and also assured him of her change- 
less love for him. Poor Christine! I do 
really pity her. I suppose she felt sure of 
getting a doctor when he came along, if 
she did lose the chance of getting you.”’ 
And Florrie laughed a low musical laugh. 

“It's a good thing she never married 
him, dear. I know all about him and his 
family; and Miss Truman is one of those 
persons who will not give way to grief, and 
make herself ridiculous. She has too 
much pride and love for herself to do 
that.’’ 

Christine did, nevertheless, grieve in se- 
eret over her broken idols; and there was 
no Georgie near her to bring the smiles 
back to her face, and her irascible mamma 
was not very expert at cheering one up. 
So she grew thin, and mopish, and reserved 
at home, though in company she endeav- 
ored to appear to as good advantage as pos- 
sible, for was not her younger sister mar- 
ried, and she loverless ? 

She was sitting by the front window of 
her sister’s home one pleasant afternoon, 
gazing out on the passers-by, when her at- 
tention was attracted to a young man who 
was entering a store oppesite. He was 
about the medium height, slender and 
graceful in movement and air. His hair 
was glossy black, as well as his whiskers 
and trim mustache. Glittering studs 
adorned his wrists and immaculate shirt- 
front, aud he had the most charming white 
teeth; so she perceived as he turned to 
speak to a person near the door. 

““Who can that be?” she said to Geor- 
gie, who just then came into the room. 

“Why, Chris! you haven’t lost. your 
heart again ?”’ laughed Georgie; then add- 
ed, soberly, ‘‘ I’ve never said scarcely any- 
thing to you about Dr. Raymond, knowing 


your feelings, but | am gldd you never 


married him, sister. He did turn out to 
be a worthless vagabond, as I told you I 
felt sure be would, though I knew nothing 
of him.”’ 

Chrissie turned very pale, and looked 
out of the window again. 
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‘Well, I really am anxious to know who 
that stranger is. I’m certain he’s a per- 
fect gentleman, just by the looks of him; 
and one doesn’t see many gentlemen now- 
a-days, in Merton, especially!’ And Chris- 
tine strained her eyes to see if she could 
make out the form of the graceful un- 
known among the crowd that thronged the 
store. Presently he came out and passed 
the window, looking up with a surprised 
glance of admiration at the fair face which 
grew rosy in an instant, and withdrew be- 
hind the curtain. 

The stranger was a dentist, a Dr. Wayne, 
from Germany, it wassaid. He had opened 
an office not. far from Mr. Newton’s, and 
intended remaining in Mertun for some 
time. The young ladies of the village 
quite lionized the new-comer, and Chris- 
tine Truman was not behind the others in 
gaining the smiles and compliments of the 
slender gentleman. Mrs. Truman. wel- 
comed him to her parlors when she gave a, 
party, and was all smiling and entertain- 
ing, for did not her ancestors come from 
Germany? So she talked, and scarcely 
gave him an opportunity of casting a sly 
glance of admiration towards Miss Chris- 
tine, who sat quite prepared for a flirta- 
tion, having on her most languishing air, 
and her most becoming attire. 

Now certain very discreditable rumors 
began to be afloat concerning this same 
Dr. Wayne, and he fell into disfavor with 
the belles of Merton, with the exception of 
Miss Truman, who stood up for him yval- 
iantly whenever his character was, as- 
sailed, to the intense amusement of. nen. 
feminine friends. 

Chrissie had a certain old. bachelor ped 
whom we have never mentioned before, who 
was the owner of. a marvellous structure, 
yclept a dwelling-house whose wings, and, 
turrets, and balconies were the wonder of all 
Merton. Now said uncle had had his ears. 
saluted with the news that Dr. Wayne had 
remarked that ‘‘’twas quite likely that Mr.. 
Aaron Truman would leave his house and 
property to his niece Christine, as there 
was no danger of his ever occupying it, 
himself.’”’ This remark savored quite 
strongly—to Mr. Aaron—of a penniless ad- 
venturer desirous of marrying for money; 
and he sounded his brother with regard to 
his prospective son-in-law, receiving his. 
expression of strong antipathy towards the 
dandified dentist with supreme satisfaction, 
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“He shall never have my consent to 
marry Christine, that I am determined 
upon!’ said the old gentleman. “I don’t 
care if the women do talk, and cry, and 
scold, and stay in their rooms a month! I 
was fooled once, and I'll see if I'll be 
again?’ And Aaron winked and nodded 
approvingly at his brother’s decision. 

So one evening—the occasion of a grand 
tea-meeting in Merton—when Mr. Truman 
saw his daughter leave the hall for a walk, 
in company with the dentist, his wrath sud- 
denly began to rise alarmingly, and he 
hastened to his domicile, that, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s spouse, he might “ nurse his 
wrath to keep it warm.” His worthy wife 
had disappeared, so he sat down, and, giv- 
ing the fire a vigorous poking, awaited the 
coming of his eldest daughter, whose con- 
duct had so displeased him. Surely he 
heard voices at the gate, he thought, after 
waiting at least two hours. He would stop 
their conversation pretty quickly; and the 
door was flung open, and a thundering 
voice exclaimed : 

**Christine ‘Truman, 
house 

The startled damsel obeyed her father’s 
peremptory summons immediately, leaving 


the object of her affections in a somewhat 
alarmed state of mind, as he hastened 
down the street. She walked in slowly, 
and entered the parlor, where her paternal 
relative was seated upright in his chair, as 


if fixed with some desperate resolve. 


“Christine, were you walking with that 
Wayne this evening?” 

** Yes sir,’ she answered quietly, as she 
seated herself on the sofa, and unpinned 
her shawl, letting it fall round her grace- 


ful form, while her cheeks burned and 
glowed. “ What objections do you have 
to my walking with the young gentleman, 
father ?”’ ‘ 

“I don’t want my daughter to be seen in 
the company of that young scoundrel, and 
I positively forbid your doing so again. 
Do you hear me, and will you obey me?” 

He rose and stood before the trembling 
girl, and looked straight into her large 
eyes, which fixed themselves steadily on 
his face as she replied, coolly and calmly: 

**T am engaged to that young scoundrel, 
as you term him, father, and I consider 
myself capable by this time of judging who 
is a fiteompanion for me; so. I don’t wish 
to hear anything more on that subject!’ 


come into the 
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And she rose, opened the door, and went 
out and up to her chamber, leaving the 
astonished “parient’’ staring wildly after 
his retreating daughter, and wondering if 
she were demented. 

At last he found his voice, and going out 
into the hall, called after her: 

“If you marry that fellow you need 
never darken my doors again. But you 
never shall marry him!’’ 

In spite of the expression of paternal in- 
dignation which startled Christine, she 
contrived to meet the elegant doctor next 
day, and informed him of what had taken 


**T am going to remove to Danbury soon. 
We will keep quiet until I am gone, then I 
will write and tell you of my plans. 0, if 
we could but make our escape to my native 
land!’ sighed the lovelorn swain. And 
Chrissie thought how very romantic it 
would be. 

“‘Where were you yesterday, sister?” 


asked Mrs. Newton of Christine, one Mon- 
day afternoon, when she was paying her a 
short visit. 

“‘O, mamma and I went to Danbury to 
attend divine service at the Episcopal 
church, Didn’t you see us? We were not 


far ahead of you as you came down the 
street.”’ 

** Now, Chrissie, tell me what you went 
there for. Was it not to meet a certain 
perfumed and bewhiskered arrangement 
who calls himself a doctor, but who, I be- 


lieve, is no more a doctor thanIam, Are 
you crazy, Christine Truman ?” 

** Not a bit, Georgina Newton! It’s very 
strange that you don’t consider your elder 
sister competent to decide for herself.’’ 


“You are so blind, Christine! I don’t 


know what will become of you, I’m sure!’ 

“ Pray attend to your own affairs, and, 
like a good sister, don’t interfere with 
mine!’ was Christine’s answer. 

“ Mamma!’ exclaimed littl Jane Tru- 
man, running down to the dining-room one 
morning, about three or four weeks after 
the conversation between the sisters, “I 
can’t find Christine anywhere. She isn’t 
in the closet, and she isn’t up garret; and 
I guess a big giant must have come and 
carried her off, like the girl in my new 
story- ” 

The heads of the family having become 
a little alarmed at the non-appearance of. 
their daughter at the breakfast-table, had 
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- sent little Jane to call her sister; and now 
her announcement filled them with won- 
der and fear. The house was searched 
from top to bottom, but no Christine could 
be found. Her wardrobe had vanished 
likewise, and all her choicest belongings. 
A tiny note was found on her toilet by lit- 
tle Jane, addressed to her mother, in which 
she declared that “ she meant to elope with 
her lover, as her father was so determined 
against the match. Perhaps at some fu- 
ture time, if he were willing, she would 
darken his doors; though now she was 
about to start for a far-distant land with 
the man who, in a few hours, would be 
her husband, and in whom she placed the 
fullest confidence.” 

Poor Mrs. Truman was quite upset by 
this sudden event, She bitterly upbraided 
her husband as the cause of it, telling him 
that by his harshness he had driven his 
child from her home and family. But he 
was inexorable, and even avowed his in- 


tention of not going in search of Christine, 
though her mother entreated, and scolded, 
and stormed. 

“IT shall have nothing more to do with 
her; let her alone.” 


So our heroine, who had made her es- 


cape in the darkness of the night, assisted 
by her gallant lover, was allowed to depart 
from her native shores as Mrs. Dr. Wayne, 
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going somewhere, she scarcely knew 
whither. 

When the young Dr. Truman came back 
to his home, in the full glory of a most 
marvellously high shirt collar, and a pro- 
digious amount of blue and white necktie; 
hair still white, and lean face still whisker- 
less, though there were the slightest possi- 
ble suspicions of a faint mustache promis- 
ing to be quite invisible, and air and man- 
ner reminding one of one’s grandfather, 
he found his stately sister had, in her ex- 
treme fondness for the title M. D., gone off 
with an unknown adventurer, no one knew 
whither. \ 

Years afterward, when Christine had 
learned by bitter experience that fair prom- 
ises and fine appearances are not to be 
always implicitly trusted, when the proud 
spirit had been tamed by the rough usage 
of this world, and the garb of widowhood 
clothed her bowed form, she came back, 
sorrowful and saddened, to her aged pa- 
rents and still loving sisters, who, rejoicing 
over the returned wanderer, sought to 
make her life a happy one; and in the quiet 
noon of middle life she found a true, manly 
and noble heart willing to help her over 


the thorny ways of earth, and of whose 
worthiness she strove, by her unselfishness 


and by earnest strivings after a better life, 
to make herself worthy. 


MORTALITY TO IMMORTALITY. 


BY FRANK ARBER BROWN. 
Hast thou no pity? Wilt thou leave me here 
Low-lying? Ah! dost thou not mark the tear 
That bitter anguish for my cruel fate 
Wrings from my closing eyes? ‘Tis late, so late, 
The night advances, and its shades incretse; 
While, nearing fast its end, my little lease 
Of being blessed with thee shall soon be run. 
Then hear me as I faintly call, O come 
And whisper hope, one soothing word to me, 
My life, my all, my fair sweet mystery! 
Invisible, and yet I feel thee near, 
Invisible, yet dear, O doubly dear! 
Must we then part? Lo, all these years have we 
Bound up in each been perfect unity; 
And yet, methinks, at times thou’st left me here, 
Soaring above to some mysterious sphere 
Which I might never reach; yet when I missed 
Thy presence, I would mourn till thou hadst kissed 
. Me into happiness with thee again, 
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And eased the burden of my lonely pain. 
But now that I grow old, methinks, my love, 
Thou listest to some sweeter voice above. 
Who callest unto thee, O tell me, sweet? 
Who is more dear than I, whom thou wouldst greet? 
Who is more true than I have been to thee? 
Who hath more charms than thou hast found in me? 
Thou leavest me! alas, thou wilt not stay. 
- All, all is fled! no more will sunny day 
Fill me with joy, and warm me with delight, 
Nor silver moon speak happiness at night; 
No more will winter with its snow and frost 
Teach me to mourn the summer that I lost; 
No more wiil music greet my ravished ear, 
Nor sorrow bring a sympathizing tear; 
No more will laughter cheer me with its ring, 
Nor kisses hint the happiness they bring; 
No more will love inspire my feeble frame, 
Nor glances tell the raptures of its flame; 
And thus the joys and ills which once were mine 
At length surrender to the tyrant Time. 
Then, fair sweet soul, if thou must leave me here, 
Grant me the parting tribute of a tear; 
And, as thou soarest o’er my silent home, 
Give me; old friend, the farewell of a moan. 
Wales, England, 1875. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN CHINA. 


BY BEV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


THERE is scarcely to be found in history 
so curious a contrast of civilized manners 
and customs as between the Chinese and 
the European. 

In Europe itself nation differs from na- 
tion rather by shades and degrees than by 
contrast. The French affect onions, the 
Spanish garlic, and the Welshmen leeks; 
offspring of the same family differing only 
in pungency. Other nations, such as Arabs, 
Turks, Persians, etc., etc., offer no simili- 
tude in their habits, and have little in 
common with ours. But the Chinese run 
in a sort of parallel of violent opposites. 
As an example, the European has decided 
that ministers of religion should wear a 
costume, and that it should be black. 
Chinese also agree that their priests shall 
wear a distinctive habit, but it must be 
bright yellow. Europeans signify their 
mourning for their dead by putting on black 
raiments; Chinese lament their ancestors 
by donning garments of white. The offices 
of chamber-maid, cook, laundress, dress- 
maker, and, in fact, all servants’ Jabor 


where we employ women, are fulfilled by 
men; whereas sailors are for the most part 
women; and almost everything else might 
be traced as following the rule of contra- 
riety. In nothing is this more exemplified 
than in the ceremonials attending death 
and burial. Like ourselves, the Chinese 
make the one mighty fact of death of strin- 
gent importance, but the inevitable act of 
dying they regard as ‘of little moment. 
The consequent funeral operations outvie 
our own absurdities in that line to a pitch 
which, to our mind, approaches lunacy; 
and, pluming ourselves greatly upon our 
superior enlightenment, we are apt to over- 
look that it is little more than contrast. 
They believe, like Christians, in the resur- 
rection of the body, and they hold that be- 
lief in so determined a manner that they 
absolutely take more precautions for the 
preservation of the body when dead than 
when alive; and the money and care lav- 
ished upon the inanimate clay, bones ur 
dust, is frequently the result of the depri- 
vation of the living. Many a Chinese will 
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expend his last farthing and go supperless 
to his mat rather than not light the even- 
ing joss-candle upon his little altar in 
honor of his defunct relatives. In the 
method of the ceremonial of dying they 
differ in toto from us. Whereas we feel it 
incumbent to surround a deathbed with 
weeping friends and relatives, lawyers, 
doctors and parson, the Chinese most 
ruthlessly abandon their dying, determin- 
edly thrust them from their beds, drag 
them from their houses into the nearest 
open space they can find, where they have 
to expire alone as best they may, friends 
and neighbors keeping discreetly aloof un- 
til the last breath has been drawn. Thus 
an invalid can scarcely obtain admission 
into any house for fear he might die before 
he could be ejected again. Women in the 
hour of their direst need are often driven 
to some outside shed or back slum alone. 
No wonder that dead babes are so often 
found. 

A curious and comical incident occurred 
at a European friend’s where I was stop- 
ping. Hearing that there was a poor old 
sick woman living out in thé forest alone, 
my friend hired a man and wagon to have 
her brought into the town, where she could 
be attended to. The driver declared he 
knew the place and the old woman well, 
and set out with his wagon well lined with 
paddi-straw. Evening brought the return 
of the vehicle, but no invalid therein. 

“Why, where is the old woman?” ex- 
claimed my friend, angrily. “These con- 
founded coolies are such idiots. Where is 
the old woman ?” 

“Yah, master,” exclaimed the driver, 
holding up his hands deprecatingly. ‘Old 
piecee woman! muchee sick! wantshee 
makee die!’ 

“Very likely; but that was exactly the 
reason I sent you to bring her in.” 

“Ha yah!’ screamed the Chinaman, in 
utter despair at such an argument. 
“Wantshee makee die in my wagon! no 
can do, putshee on the road; makee die 
there; can do.” 

“Why, you brute!’ cried my friend, 
“give me the whip.” And he jumped into 
the wagon and drove off, leaving the owner 
wringing his hands and bis tail in anguish. 
And a Chinaman’s sorrow is of the most 
ludicrous kind. He bellows, and blubbers, 
and contorts himself, making the most 
grotesque grimaces, which rather affect the 
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risible than the lachrymal sympathies. 
Our driver’s tribulation arose from the 
idea that should the old woman chance to 
die in his cart, it would be forever ruined 
and polluted, and it was his only means of 
livelihood; nevertheless, he would have 
sacrificed it under the superstitious fear 
of the evil which would attend him had 
such an event taken place. Fortunately, 
the old woman was brought in alive, and 
with care recovered, I believe. , 
Tife dying old woman and the bereaved 
coolie were merely a threatened and small 
calamity in comparison with the dismay 
and discomfiture in our establishment 
which took place when the cook died. Old 
Aapong was a most trustworthy and care- 
ful servant, and could cook a very fair Eu- 
ropean dinner. My only prejudice against 
him arose from a suspicion—nay, a convic- 
tion—that he killed the fowls by scalding 
them to death. It is customary to kill sev- 
eral chickens in every. establishment each 
day for currie, etc., and it would be a 
lengthy operation to pluck the birds, so 
that they are supposed to be strangled, and 
then dipped into boiling water until the 


_ feathers drop off. But my impression is 


that the strangling is considered a work of 
supererogation, as the boiling water would 
assuredly kill them, and the Chinaman no 
doubt reasons like the Irishman, and 
thinks, “ What is the good of killing him 
twice?’ On this particular morning 
Aapong came into the parlor to take some 
orders about game which he was to pur- 
chase from the boats coming from the 
north of China. He was a wary old par- 
veyor, and always kept on the right side of 
extravagance. Sometimes game was very 
dear, and at others very cheap, and he had 
repeatedly put the question, “‘ How much’ 
mississee give for game ?”’ and I had left it 
to his discretion. 

Barely had time elapsed for him to have 
reached his kitchen when our door was 
violently flang open, and in tumbled half 
a dozen servants screaming with tervified 
gestures, ‘‘ Mississee! mississee! Aapong 
have makee die in the cook-house!’ [ 
sprang to my feet and ran across the yard 
into the kitchen. There, stretched on his 
back, lay poor Aapong, motionless as in 
sleep. I thought he was in a fit, and called 
for the servants to help to raise him and 
administer to his revival. Not one moved 
an inch, or by abuse or entreaty could be 
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induced to come near him. They stood 
resolutely aloof, deprecating with voice 
and long spider-like fingers my meddling 
with the corpse, and lamenting that he had 
not got out into the yard to die instead of 
dropping down in the kitchen. The ca- 
lamity appeared to be, not his death, but 
his demise in the cook-house. In spite of 
my utmost unassisted efforts there came 
no motion in the body, no quiver of the 
eyelids, no pulsation through the veins; 
the vital spark had indeed fled, and Aapong 
was gathered to his ancestors. He had 
left behind him a scene of confusion, mud- 
dle and dismay indescribable. The scene 
was powerfully serio-comic. 

Like all Chinese affairs, this incident 
was a jumble of the horrible and the ab- 
surd. The sublime or the pathetic are 
never prominent. There lay the corpse, 
with nothing of the awesomeness of death 
about it, just with the expression upon his 
funny square face which it wore a few 
minutes ago when he was inquiring what 
he should pay for the game. Around were 
the whole household assembled, expressing 
in their quaint grotesque manner their dis- 
appointment and astonishment, and dis- 


‘covering with wonderful fertility the va- 
rious complications and misfortunes of the 


case. Who was to move the body? sug- 
gested one. What a pity he had not 
stepped into the yard, said another. Who 
was to cook the dinner? It was a sad 
thing he had not waited to die until after 
dinner! Here the cook’s boy stole away 
and hid himself, lest he should: be required 
to go into the kitchen to prepare the din- 
ner in the same room with the dead cook. 
Who was to get his coffin? and they la- 
mented his want of prudence in not pro- 
curing his own coffin, as many Chinese do. 
Who was his nearest relative? They dis- 
cussed that point with great vehemence, 
jerking and twisting of their bodies, and 
digging the air with their long forklike 
nails. It seemed to me it would be quite 
dangerous to go within reach of them. If 
he was interfered with by any one, they 
said, except his nearest relative, he would 
certainly haunt that audacious intruder, 
and perhaps torment him during the rest of 
his life. The servants, one and all, en- 
treated, conjured me not to touch him; 
and I believe they resolved never to set 
foot in that kitchen again. 

At this period of affairs the cook’s boy 
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having, I presume, peeped from his hiding, 
beheld his new badjou thrown over: the 
face of the deceased. I had wished to 
cover the face, and this cloth had fallen 
first tomy hand. He uttered a yowl which 
startled us all, and went into hysterical 
lamentations. _It was no relief that I took 
it off again. The article was ruined, and 
must be burnt. But still above all rose 
the pressing difficulty about the dinner— 
for whatever happens, people must dine. 
Finally, I cancelled their obligations on 
that point by saying we would dine out, 
which relieved them extremely, as they all 
resolved to rush out of the house directly 
my back was turned, and leave Aapong in 
solitary possession. One suggested that he 
should immediately go and search for the 
nearest relative, without whom the funeral 
ceremonies could not commence; others 
begged off on various pretexts. It was in 
vain I seut out to hire coolies to come and 
remove the body toa more suitable posi- 
tion. The news had flown like wildfire. 
They scampered off in the opposite direc- 
tion, or declared they were engaged. A 
few of the servants lingered out of respect 
for my presence, much wondering what 
spell bound me to stay near the dead while 
they were being drawn irresistibly in the 
opposite direction. This feeling does not 
arise from fear of death or the awe which 
this inscrutable phase of history inspires 
in us. The Chinese are almost indifferent 
to the phenomenon of dissolution, and fre- 
quently compass their own end when life 
becomes wearisame. A wife sometimes 
elects to follow her husband on the starlit 
road of death; and parents will destroy 
their offspring in times of famine and 
great distress rather than allow them to 
suffer. Still more remarkable is the cus- 
tom of selling their lives in order that they 
may purchase the superior advantage of 
obsequies, which are considered to insure 
the body in safety for the future resurrec- 
tion. 

A wealthy man condemned to death will | 
arrange with his jailor to buy him a sub- 
stitute for a certain sum of money to be 
spent upon the poor wretch’s interment | 
and preservation of his body. Should he 
have parents, go much is usually paid to 
them in compensation for their son’s life. 
Chinamen invariably help to support their 
parents; filial respect and devotion is the 
great Chinese virtue and religious precept, — 
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in which they rarely fail. Regarding death 
as inevitable, he makes the best of a bad 
bargain, and cunningly and comically gets 
paid for dying. The wholesale destruction 
of life in this country is greatly the result 
of indifference. Hence the massacre of 
Europeans, so terrible to us, seems to them 
a matter of little moment, and they cannot 
comprehend why we should make such a 
fuss about it. They regard our indignant 
protestation very much as we might treat 
our irate neighbor whose dog we had shot. 
“* Well, well, be pacified! if it was such 
a favorite, I am sorry, but it is only a dog, 
and there are plenty more. How much do 
you want to be paid for it?” ‘ You Amer- 
icans think so much of a life,’’ argues the 
Chinese; “‘ have you not plenty of people 
at home?’ Nor do they in the least esti- 
mate the devotion of the Sisters of Charity, 
who go about seeking to save souls by the 
preservation of infant life. If the child 
has been born under an evil star, as they 
think, and is doomed to misery through 
bodily ailment or stress of circumstances, 
they think that the sooner death comes to 
their relief the better. In cases of mere 
want of food the Chinese woman will 
bring her babe and lay it at the door of the 
Sister's hospital, as in any other country, 
knowing it will be taken in and cared for, 
The wanton destruction of infants 1 be- 
lieve to be greatly exaggerated and misun- 
derstood, and even where the destruction 
of life has been an ascertained fact it 
would appear to be less the effect of cruelty 
than of the small account made of death 
—failing to regard that event as a calamity 
or the worst of misfortunes, as we do. IL 
particularly noticed that Chinese women 
were as fond of their children as any other 
mothers, and were remarkable for their 
tenderness and patience as nurses. In the 
lower classes it is quite common to see a 
woman toiling with a baby tied on to her 
back, and it is the regular custom to nurse 
the child very much longer than in Europe 
—two years or more; but with their pecu- 
liar notions about death they prefer to lose 
the child rather than see it saffer. Death 
in China is awarded as the punishment for 
the most trivial offences, and frequently 
’ for none at all, except being jn somebody’s 
way. 
A story was told me as a fact, that dur- 
ing the visit of one of our royal princes a 
theft was committed of a chain or watch 
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belonging to the royal guest. The unfor- 
tunate attendant was caught with the 
property upon him, and, without further 
ceremony, his head was chopped off. The 
mandarin in attendance immediately an- 
nounced the tidings to the prince as a little 
delicate attention, showing how devoted 
he was in his service. To his astonish- 
ment the prince expressed his great regret 
that the man’s head had been taken off. 
“Your highness,” cried the obsequious 
mandarin, bowing to the ground, “ it shall 
immediately be put on again!’ so little did 
he understand that the regret was for the 
life taken, and not the severed hand. 

In times of insurrection or famine the 
mowing down of human life is like corn- 
stalks at harvest time, appalling to Eu- 
ropean ideas. I must confess to a nervous 
shuddering when 1 stood upon the execu- 
tion ground at Canton—a narrow lane or 
potter’s field—where so many hundreds 
had been butchered per diem during weeks 
together, the executioner requiring the 
aid of two smiths to sharpen his swords, 
for many of the wretched victims were not 
allowed to be destroyed at one fell swoop, 
but sentenced to be “hacked to pieces” 
by twenty to fifty blows. I was informed 
by a European who had travelled much 
and seen most of the frightful side of life, 
that witnessing Chinese executions was 
more than his iron nerves could stand; 
and in some of the details which he was 
narrating I was obliged to beg him to de- 
sist. And yet he said there was nothing 
solemn about it, and the spectators looked 
on amused. It was the horfible and the 
grotesque combined, 

To return from this digression to our 
special dilemma, We reached home just 
in time to see the servants who had to be 
in attendance make a precipitous rush in 
at the gate; and subsequently, when I sig- 
nified my intention of retiring to rest, they 
accomplished quite as hasty an exit, so 
that I knew that I was alone in the place 
with poor Aapong. AsI passed up to my 
room I looked out at the open veranda; 
the moon was shining brightly, as a Chi- 
nese moon seems to feel it incumbent upon 
her to shine, for she is regularly feted and 
made much of ; but now her beams fell full 
upon the cook-house, which is always di- 
vided from the main building by a square 
or yard, and in that detachment all the do- 
mestics have their rooms. But not a liv. 


fing individual was within. The silvery 
light fell on the livid quaint face of Aa- 
porg, still bearing the inquirendo expres- 
sion of “‘ How much mississee give for the 
game?” 1 could not turn my eyes away 
from its anxious questioning, and I felt 
that sleep was out of the possible until 
dawn, when the servants would come steal- 
ingin. The following day a sufficiently 
near relative appeared, a coffin was brought, 
and our ex-cook, duly inducted into all the 
‘wearables he possessed, including six bad- 
jous and unmentionables, was placed, or I 
should say crammed, therein, All his val- 
mables and property were put along with 
him, but his purse being considered too 
scanty, a number of paper coins, made to 
wepresent real ones, an innocent forgery 
upon the next world, were added, so as to 
make a handsome display of wealth, just 
asa lady supplements her real diamonds 
with paste. Chinese pickled ducks, a liv- 
ing white cock, tea and samchoo were 
taken out to the grave. A number of 
howlers and wailers were brought in, but 
in consideration for my feelings they con- 
strained their lamentations and praise of 
Aapong to a sotto voce until they got to 
some distance. 

Our last difficulty arose as to the manner 
of getting the defunct out of the house, as it 
is considered most inauspicious to bring a 
corpse through a doorway, and when a per- 
son dies in a house it is usual to erecta 
scaffolding outside the window, from 
whence the coffin slides down. Unfortu- 
mately, all the windows of the servants’ 
quarters were upon the yard, from whence 
there was no exit except through the 
house. We naturally objected to allow the 
drawing-room windows to be made the me- 
dium of transit of Aapong into the regions 
of bliss, therefore with an infinity of pre- 
cautions he was carried out via the door. 
We had much difficulty in procuring a new 
cook to occupy his place, and then only by 
sacrificing the kitchen and turning it into 
alumber room. No great matter, for the 
Chinese cook over a few embers in small 
earthenware pots, each dish having a little 
fire of its own. The cook sets up his ap- 
paratus anywhere in a few minutes. Even 
this compromise did not satisfy the cook’s 
boy, who labored under the painful con- 
wiction that Aapong, having been taken 


out by the door, would assuredly, on some 


moonlight night, be seen reentering by it, 
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and having just received his wages he ab- 
sconded, abandoning the defiled badjou, 
and was heard of no more. 

Not less contrasting with ours are their 
mortuary processions and mausoleums. 
The former, like all Chinese marches, are 
a heterogeneous gathering of incongruous 
objects. Ragged, semi-clad coolies stag- 
gering along without order or precision, 
bearing the most singular burdens; the 
dead person with the white fowl fluttering 
ahead, trays with baked meats, perhaps a 
whole pig, and ducks, heaps of paper mon- 
ey in baskets, clothes, shoes, both real and 
made of paper, trays of cakes, umbrellas, 
fans, etc. The friends, carried in chairs, 
wrapped in white cloths, only their eyes 
and nose appearing, look like so many 
corpses going to their own funerals; and it 
would be too tedious to enumerate the ob- 
jects which do go to a Chinese interment. 
The general effect is comic rather than sol- 
emn, lively rather than sad, disorderly 
rather than methodical. Their sepultures 
differ from ours in form and size. Whilst 
on the one hand our tombs, graves, monu- 
ments, etc., are formed in angles, squares 
and oblongs, the Chinese last resting- 
places are built in curves, semicircles, 
horseshoes. Whilst we usually consider 
that eight feet by four of earth is enough | 
for any one when he is dead, the Chinese 
needs a freehold of an acre or two for his 
post-mortem habitation, which is built in- 
to a series of round yards, horseshoe cham- 
bers, according to his rank and wealth. 

_ A stranger finding himself outside Can- 
ton walls, and following one of the path- 
ways, for there are no roads, as there is 
nothing but coolie traffic, would be per- 
fectly mystified as to the probable use of 
the six or eight miles of buildings which 
he sees glittering white in the sunshine on 
the side of the mountain. They could 
scarcely be fortifications, for they are the 
wrong way about; neither could they be 
houses, for they present the remarkable dif- 
ference that Chinese houses are all outside 
and no inside; these are all inside and no 
outside, being built on the slope of the 
hill. The masonry is very solid, and a 
great deal of marble is used, so thatthe . 
general effect is very curious. Whilst we 
are fond of shrouding our graveyards with 
weeping willow, cypress and the crapelike 
tilentia, and selecting damp shady spots, 
the Celestials are most fastidious in their 
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choice of alocale. It must be a bright sun- 
ny site, where no shadow ever falls, which 
rises up so as to catch the first kiss of Au- 
rora, and the breath of some zephyr blow- 
ing from a certain quarter. They have a 
regular professional testor, or seer, whose 
business it is to search out these specially 
favored spots for adead Chinaman’s ‘abode. 
When any great mandarin is to be the oc- 
cupant, months frequently elapse before a 
sufficiently salubrious position can be fixed 
upon. We often used to meet these species 
of wizards wandering over the hills, or 
standing stock-still until some inspiration 
visited them, or probing the earth with a 
wand like mineral-seekers for ore. 

One of the most striking and interesting 
parts of this lugubrious subject is the death 
cities inhabited by the dead only. They 
are usually situated a few miles from the 
living ones, and have no parallel that I 
know of anywhere. I shall essay to convey 
an idea of the one outside of Canton, which 
I visited in company of afriend thoroughly 
versed in Chinese matters. We set out in 
chairs, or rather oblong boxes with a seat 
in, borne on the shoulders of two or four 
coolies, who trip away with their burden 
atasortof trot. It was a bright beautiful 
morning, the weather being just sufficient- 
ly cool to be enjoyable. As I have re- 
marked, there are no roads around Canton, 
and no need for any, as there are neither 
carriages nor horses. Thus the pathway is 
only made wide enough for one foot-passen- 
ger. Chinese always walk like Red In- 
dians, in single file. Sometimes this track 
is a mere ridge between two paddi-fields 
lying under water, sometimes skirting the 
‘side of the hill, or on the border of one of 
the innumerable streams of water which 
intersect Canton like a tangle of silver 
braid; but every scrap of land is cultivated 
to its utmost capacity. It is laid out prin- 
cipally in kitchen-gardens, well kept, neat 
and flourishing. It has often been a sub- 
ject of speculation to me, who could possi- 
bly eat all the cabbages which I saw grow- 
ing. I believe there are more cabbages 
consumed in Canton than in New York; 
for although the population is probably 
about the same, 1 do not suppose that every 
one in New York habitually and inevitably 
eats cabbage, whereas in Canton I believe 
it is the rule without exception; but even 
the cabbages are in direct opposition to 
ours, they grow long instead of round. It 
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was quite a refreshing sight, all these four~ 
ishing gardens, with the patient industrious 
laborers weeding and watering—the latter 
in the most primitive fashion. The water- 
man carried two buckets slung on a pole 
across his shoulders with wickerwork tops, 
and by jerking himself first on one foot, 
and then on the other, he contrived to slop 
out the water pretty equally on either side 
as he walked along. Strings of coolies, al} 
with poles across their shoulders, were 
carrying baskets Jaden with green ginger, 
cabbages, onions and turnips, which per- 
sistently grow long instead of round, spin- 
age, and a great variety of herbs and vege- 
tables unknown in this country. They al} 
moved respectfully into the ditch to allow 
us to pass, with a polite salutation or the 
pleasant wish that our grandmothers might 
live forever. Traversing this smiling pas- 
ture for some miles, we came in sight of a 
fortified walled city with a moat around, 
over which was adrawbridge. The yell by 
which our cdolies announced our arrival 
and desire to have the bridge lowered and 
gate opened, sounded weird and hollow, 
and the echo from within sepulchral. It 
startled a number of white cranes, shrouded 
in the sombre foliage which overhung the 
dank and dismal moat, and who seemed to 
regard with amazement the advent of two 
living creatures into the city of the dead. 
The gate was opened and a plank put down 
by a thing as near a skeleton as I should 
think could be found to perform such nec- 
essary and useful labor. I have no experi- 
ence of living skeletons in America. I 
have heard of persons said to be “only a 
bag of bones;”’ but in China any one desir- 
ous of studying auatomy might do so with 
great facility, especially upon the habitual 
opium-smokers. Our coolies declined to 
enter the gate, so we stepped across the 
plank alone, and entered the city of death. 
The skeleton guardian vanished as soon 
as he had performed his office, and we 
walked in. 

It presented at first sight the appearance 
of any other Chinese city, with the excep- 
tion of the dead silence, dearth of move- 
ment, and a sort of atmosphere which felt 
vapid and stagnant. There were the same 
natrow streets paved with the cobble- 
stones, the same quaint little square houses 
with the elaborate screen in the doorway 
instead of a door, the little latticed venetian 
window frames whence the Chinese woman 


satisfies her curiosity as to what is going 
on in the outer world. But here no eyes 
peeped through, no figures glided in and 
out from behind the screen, no pattering 
feet of bearer coolies smoothed the cobble- 
. stones, no cry of vendor of fruit and fish 
broke the dull monotony. The streets in- 
tersected each other and ran in crooked 
zigzags, as most Chinese streets do. Here 
and there were patches of garden ground 
planted with cadaverous sapless flowers, 
looking as though they had been struck 
with paralysis. A few dwarfed shrubs 
- stood languidly up, seeming as though they 
could not put forth more than one leaf ina 
century. There was no hum of insects or 
flies, not even the ubiquitous mosquito. 
Not so much as a rat ran across the silent 
streets, which we traversed for some time, 
experiencing with terrible acuteness the 
jar of-our own footfall. 

My companion suggested that we should 
enter one of the houses; we therefore 
stepped behind the screen, and found our- 
selyes in an ordinary Chinese parlor or re- 
ceiving room, furnished with the usual 
black ebony chair and teapoys, with the 
quaint gaudy pictures lacking perspective, 
which one might fancy are hung in sheer 
perversity perpendicularly instead of hori- 
zontally, commencing at the ceiling and 
extending to the floor in a narrow strip, the 
figures appearing on various stages as upon 
a ladder. 

At one end of the room was the altar, 
which adorns the principal apartment of 
every Chinese house, sustaining some fero- 
cious-looking joss, which represents either 
saint or demigod. On either side were 
brass urns containing smouldering incense, 
and in the front cups of tea and samshoo. 
I do not know if the tea was hot. I did not 
taste it, for if it is ill to step in dead men’s 
shoes, it must be worse to drink dead men’s 
tea! In the centre of the room Wasa bulky 
article which looked like an ottoman or 
divan covered with a quilted silk counter- 
pane or mastoyd, such as is used on Chinese 
beds, and it might have passed for one of 
those most uncomfortable articles of furni- 
ture. But it was hollow, and within it lay 
the inhabitant of the dwelling, sleeping his 
last long sleep; nevermore to rise; never- 
more to sip his tea or samshoo, though it 
waited there prepared for him; nevermore 
to sit on his ebony chairs; never to light 


any more joss-stick to his ancestors, but 
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have them lit for him by his posterity. 
There were other chambers in the house 
similarly furnished, except that the mas- 
toyd was thrown back, and displayed an 
empty coffin, which lay ready lined with 
sandal-wood, its owner not being yet dead. 
The yeranda was furnished with the usual 
green porcelain seats and vases in which - 
seemed to stagnate the bloodless flowers. 

We stole softly out into the street, chilled 
and painfully, yet not mournfully im- 
pressed. We went into the next door; that 
house was “To Let Unfurnished.” A 
third was rich in gilding and vermilion, © 
and mirrors reflected and glittered through 
the rooms. The ebony and ivory furniture 
was most beautifully carved. The tea and 
samshoo cup were of exquisite egg-shell 
china; objets de vertu lay about on the altar 
emblazoned with jewels. The bed was 
covered with a magnificent crimson velvet 
quilt, richly embroidered in gold and seed 
pearls, with a deep bullion fringe worth its 
weight ingold. Under the quilt lay a high 
mandarin, who had amassed an enormous 
fortune by the simple process of chopping off 
the heads of all such as he discovered to be 
possessed of money. His method was sim- 
plicity in itself. He would first seek a small 
quarrel, cast the owner of the wealth into 
prison, take possession of the property in 
the name of the crown pendente lite. After 
wasting in prison for a year or so the pris- 
oner would be adjudged to lose half his 
property. He would probably resist, for a 
Chinese hates to have his money taken 
from him above all things. You may beat 
him, starve him, punish him in any way, 
but if you stop his wages he goes into de- 
spair, aud howls to makes himself heard a 
mile off. Thus, refusing to pay, the unfor- 
tunate moneyed man is sent back to prison, 
and erelong is found guilty enough to merit 
death ; his property forfeited to the imperial 
descendant of the sun, first, however, pass- 
ing through the sticky fingers of the man- 
darin. The one who lay stretched before 
us under the crimson and gold mastoyd was 
said to have been quite an adept in this 
nefarious system of plundering his victims 
by compassing their death — literally 
“bleeding them.” Who knows but per- 
haps we have got this painful expression 
from the Chinese ? 

I was informed that he had immense 
wealth with him in his coffin, and was 
adorned with all his jewels and costly man- 
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darin dress. The coffin or state-bed on 
which he lay had cost one thousand pounds. 
The outer one was of ebony, beautifully 
inlaid with gold, silver, ivory and mother- 
of-pearl. The inner one was of the famous 
ironwood, from Borneo or Burmah, consid- 
ered more invulnerable than metal, as it 
neither rusts nor decays, and defies the 
white ant. Within that there was a sandal- 
wood shell lined with velvet, the body be- 
ing highly spiced to preserve it, The fur- 
niture of the house might well exceed a 
thousand pounds. The altar-cloth and 
hangings were of rich embroidered silk with 
a profusion of gold fringe, and the lattice 
filigree which the Chinese are so fond of 
introducing everywhere, was gilt and ver- 
milion. The floor was inlaid marble. Such 
was the gorgeous house the Mandarin 
Shang Yung had raised for himself on the 
bones of his victims to live in when he was 
dead, if I may be excused the bull. 

There is a very common reflection made 
in America as regards misers amassing 
wealth. ‘ Ah, well, he cannot take it with 
him.’’ Notsoin China, for he does take 
it with him, at least part of the way, and is 
more particular about his entourage when 
dead than when living; whether they have 
some notion of remunerating old Charon to 
supply a better craft, or to bribe the officials 
of purgatory ; for the Chinese believe fully 
in that expiatory region, and, no doubt, 
shrewdly guess that the authorities there 
might be susceptible to filthy lucre, as they 
have found them to be in China proper. 
Also, according to the thrifty view they 
take of most things, they might consider 
that it was safer to buy themselves out of 
purgatory than to leave the money with 
priests or relatives for that purpose, as 
some Christians have thought meet to do. 
For instance, Ferdinand and Isabella, hav- 
ing, it might be assumed, a deep-rooted 
conviction of their own wickedness, left a 
large fortune to endow a chapel, where 
mass was to be said every day a perpetuite 
for the benefit of their souls in purgatory. 
But the Chinese are curiously prosaic and 
matter-of-fact in all their dealings, and in 
none more so than their arrangements as to 
their future state. 

Recurring to the death city, my readers 
must not suppose that it was a large ceme- 
tery like that of New Orleans, built above 
ground, where the dead are placed in mon- 
uments erected for the purpose, and for the 


reason that the Mississippi is constantly 
overflowing and would wash any under- 
ground grave away. This cemetery also 
presents a curious ensemble of miniature 
villas and tiny churches, for many families 
have mass said in their mausoleums once a 
year upon All Souls’ festival, the corpses 
ranged around on shelves forming the con- 
gregation. Some of the monuments are 
several stories high; all detached, with 
beautiful gardens around them. This is 
really a cemetery, a graveyard above 
ground; whereas the Chinese death city is 
nothing of the kind. The dead are not in- 
terred, and never intended to be. They 
are merely lodgers pro tem., in a sort of 
luxurious morgue, until their own final rest- 
ing-place shall have been decided upon by 
the professional diviner, or that it shall be 
convenient to remove them to their own 
homes and ancestral funeral pyres. The 
grand Chinese idea is that the whole fami- 
ly should be gathered together in death for 
generations and generations; and they 
carry it out practically further than any 
other people. Though, strange to say, the 
Americans—the newest nation—have act- 
ually adopted this old-world idea, and 
though of course they have no remote an- 
cestors to lie beside, yet they object to be 
buried in the place where they die. Being 
a strangely gregarious people when alive, 
they seem indisposed to rest when dead, and 
the tavelling about of corpses is a unique 
feature in the manners and customs of the 
United States. : 

The death city near Canton was said to 
contain several thousand inhabitants. The 
houses were rented by the year or month. 
There were some very old inhabitants, 
judging from the dilapidated appearance 
of the furniture and drapery. In one house 
there was a large family, one coffin in each 
room, and the father and mother in the 
grand chamber. 

They were all waiting to go to Pekin, 
their native city, waiting until the then 
head of the family, holding a government 
appointment, should be recalled. Wander- 
ing about in this oddly dreary place, which 
was neither mirth nor woe, the painful still- 
ness and the heavy atmosphere being the 
only elements which inspired awe, my 
nerves, nevertheless, received a sudden 
shock, when, just as I was examining the 
decorations of an apparently new visitor, 
speaking in whispers and raising the mas- 
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toyd, a shrill shriek made me start, drop 
the mastoyd, and clutch my companion by 
the arm, and for a minute I could scarcely 
control my fright. He laughed, for it was 
only the crowing of a cock; but I declare 
St. Peter was never more startled. Thus, 
when the nerves, like an instrument, are 
tuned to a certain pitch, a sudden contrast 
creates a jar and breaks the string. I had 
become so in unison with silence that even 
a rooster had the power to terrifyme. But 
this was proof that the corpse was a fresh 
one, as the white cock, without a colored 
-feather, which accompanies the coffin is 
usually left there when the body merely 
goes into lodgings. If really interred, I 
believe he is killed and eaten. In another 
portion of the city we saw several of them, 
though I think they were past crowing. 
Some of the interior walls of the houses 
were decorated with portraits supposed to 
represent the defunct; on the toilet tables 
were the brass basins used for ablutions; 
and in one, where there was a portrait of a 
lady, who must have been a Chinese beau- 
ty, there was a large pot of red paint and 
another of white, which the Chinese use 


unsparingly; by the side of that lay her 
jade comb, and silver pins, and the gum 


which is used to stiffen the hair. Some- 
thing in this amalgamation of life in death 
recalled to me a similar day spent in the 
dead cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
where the ladies’ toilet stood just as she had 
left it centuries ago; the bread seemed still 
baking in the ovens; and although the 
bodies had been removed as soon as found 
to the museum, yet the evidence of their 
presence seemed so fresh that they might 
have left but yesterday. 

We quitted the city, nothing loth. We 
seemed to breathe more freely when fairly 
outside the pent air of the death city. The 
skeleton was hovering about the entrance 


gate, with a view to coppers, for if he could 
not eat he certainly required to smoke 
opium, which was in truth the secret of his 
extreme leanness; and surely he might be 
excused if, whilst his living bones were 
doomed to remain in this dreary sepulchre, 


he should endeavor to transport his spirit 
into blissful dreamland by means of the 
opinm pipe. Again we startled the lonely 
heron steadfastly regarding the dark green 
moat, no doubtin solemn contemplation of 
some knotty problem of heron life. We 


backed ourselves between the poles into our 
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boxes, like horses into the shafts of a cart, 
were hoisted on to the shoulders of our 
coolies, and departed. 

We did not return the sgme way we had 
come, through the flower-beds and gardens, 
but, making a detour, we resolved to take 
all the horrors on the same day, and visit 
the grave-ground of the rebels. This isa 
piece of dreary waste land, without boun- 
dary or any sign to suggest the land of hor- 
ror which it really is. For the very earth 
has been saturated with human gore, the 
very soil is composed of human flesh, and 
the rucks and heaps that look so arid and 
unsightly are mounds of human bones, It 
was here that the bleeding bodies of the 
rebels, butchered upon the execution- 
ground before alluded to, were carried to be 
buried. Finally, the ground became so full 
that there was no earth left to cover them; 
yet they were still cast down in heaps for 
the vultures to serve us undertakers to, at 
least as regarded the flesh. Rebellion be- 
ing the greatest crime a Chinese can com- 
mit, it is punished in the severest manner, 
not only in this world, as they think, but in 
the next, by not allowing him a proper 
burial. -Cutting off the head on earth isa 
trivial mishap in comparison with depriving 
him of it in purgatory. In arepresentation 
of that mythical Botany Bay, I observed a 
number of headless figures. They had been 
decapitated, and a boundless gulf placed 
between their capital and their trunk. 
They had been waiting in Limbo for centu- 
ries to recover this essential part of a man. 
Thus these poor rebels, having revolted 
against the supreme head and regal descen- 
dant of the sun, were to be punished for 
time and eternity ; for there can be no resur- 
rection of the body without its head. Di- 
rectly the executioner had severed it from 
the body, the latter was thrust into a wood- 
en box, sluug over the coolies’ shoulders, 


and carried to this field, a real Aceldama, 


the blood dripping the whole way, marking 
the path to the field of blood. One hundred 
thousand are said to have manured that hor- 
rible piece of ground, so dry and arid, and 
for months and months it was impossible 


for the living to pass that way. And yet, 
in spite of this atrocious punishment, the 
Chinese are the most turbulent nation un- 
der the sun, at home or abroad. 

We returned home sad and weary with 
this long day, spent under the shadow of 


death on the dark side of humanity, 
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THE FORTUNES 


OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER V. 


AFTER that cry of terror, and the one 
look into that evil face, Dely knew noth- 
ing more. She was so exhausted with ex- 
citement and suffering that this sudden 
transition from hope to despair—from the 
hope of having found a friend and rescuer, 
to the certainty that she was in the clutch- 
es of that dreadful man, who seemed to 
her nothing less than a demmon—was too 
much for her to bear; u i 
mercifully came to her relief. 

When she came to herself it was to see, 
not that evil face, but the friendly jolly 


face of her friend the Snake Swallower, 


bending over her! 

She looked around her, 
through all her frame. 

“No, mein shild, do not be afear! He 
shall not touch you. He is in de ditch, 


and he haf all he can do to come to him- 


self, at all, and den he shall haf vun big 
boomp on his head!’ said the Dutchman, 
in a tone of mild exultation. ‘‘ I haf been 
sorry to gif it to him, for I am vat you call 
vun peaceable man, but he haf oplige me to.’’ 


shuddering 


“You wont let him have me? O, you 
wont let him have me, will you?” said 
Dely, imploringly. 

“No, mein shild, not if you like it not, 
for I tink you are vun goot little vun, and 
him I like his looks not mooch. Vat is he 
to you, and vy vill he carry you away with 
him, my tear?—and how do you come so 
far from home ?” 

Dely poured forth all her sad little story, 
hurriedly and brokenly, bat it seemed to 
touch the good Dutchman’s heart; and 
when at the end she said, with piteous 
entreaty: 


“Don’t carry me back there! Ishall die 


if youdo! If you will only take me home 
with you I will rot be a trouble to you! I 
will work, O, so hard! I can do a great 
many things! Aud I would try so hard to 
keep you from being sorry for itf’ he 


said, with something that sounded very 
much like tears in his great gruff voice: 


** Tear shild, you shall come with me! 
Do you tink I vill gif you back to him? 
Vas it for dat I knock him down, and get 
myself put perhaps in de chail? Surely 
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they are vun lot of thieves and rascals in 
dis place to leta leetle shild be so perse- 
cute and abuse! I haf left some things at 


de tavern in de village, and I vas on de vay 
to go after them; but first I shall put you 


on my horse, before me, and carry you to 
ze tavern in Ornesville, where there are 
goot ladies who shall be kind to you.”’ 

“And you will hide me, so that man 
cannot get me? or Mrs. Robinson, or any- 
body?” said Dely, anxiously. 

“You may trust me, my tear! I will 
hide you from them all! They shall be 
treat no better than him,” nodding in the 
direction of Dely’s fallen enemy, *‘if they 
try to get you!’ 

He sat Dely on horseback, mounted be- 
hind her, and turned the horse’s head in 
the direction of Ornesville, whence he had 
come. 

The village of Ornesville was eight miles 
from Still. River, and to Dely the ride 
seemed endless. It seemed to her that by 
this time the whole of Still River must be 
aroused and pursuing her. And the man 


~who had come upon her so suddenly and 
#0 silently that her belief in his supernat- 
mral character was strengthened—he had 


weceived, according to her friend’s ac- 
ount, no more serious injury than a “ big 
-boomp on his head.” Surely he would not 
‘be hindered by that from pursuing her 
~when he recovered his consciousness! 

But her fears were not realized. They 
feached the tavern at Ornesville in perfect 
safety. 

Ornesville was not a much larger village 
than Still River, but summer boarders 
sometimes came there, and its hotel was a 
much more pretentious one than Still River 
could boast; and to Dely’s eyes it was very 
grand indeed. A cheerful light streamed 
from the windows, and a sound of mirth 
and good cheer became audible as they 
drew near. 

Dely’s companion led her into the par- 
lor, which was full of people—a greater 
number, probably, than the hotel had ever 
before sheltered in the whole course of its 
existence. 

Dely’s friend had told her that the mem- 
bers of the circus company were there—all 
save afew who had stayed at Still River, 
and were to come over in the morning— 
and Dely was very much surprised to find 
the room filled with very ordinary-looking 
people. She did not realize that circus 
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performers were not always dressed in 
tights, and gauze, and spangles; she had 
expected to see as gay an assemblage as 
she saw within the ring at the tent at Still 


River. Though she was still oppressed 
with a fear that her pursuers might yet 
reach Ornesville and seize her from the 
hands of her friend the kind-hearted 
Dutchman, and was also very shy in the 
presence of so many strangers, she still 
looked eagerly around for the beautiful 
dancer, Mademoiselle Coryphee, who had 
so enchanted her. She would surely be 
able to recognize her by her wealth of 
blonde ringlets, she thought. But there 
were no blonde ringlets there. After look- 
ing around the room, however, Dely be- 
came reassured. It was the circus com- 
pany. For seated on the horsehair sofa— 
the only article of furniture in the room 
which was large enough to afford her a 
seat—with a very red face, and fanning 
herself vigorously with a fan which corre- 
sponded to herself in proportions, sat the 
Fat Lady !—the veritable Fat Lady. There 
was no mistaking her, though she was 
dressed, not in the beautiful orange-col- 
ored silk which she had worn at the circus, 
but in a very rusty black alpaca skirt and a 
cambric waist which had had no very re- 
cent acquaintance with the laundry. It 
was almost as much of a shock to Dely as 
it would have been to see a quecn without 
a crown on her head. 

A chorus of exclamations and inquiries 
greeted the Snake Swallower when he en- 
tered the room leading Dely. He made no 
answer, but took off Dely’s sunbonnet, and 
drew her forward into the light. 

“QO, the bea-u-tiful little creature!’ 
cried a young woman who had been re- 
clining gracefully in a rocking-chair. 
‘*Where did you find her, Mr. Lamm?” 
She sprang up, elasped her hands together 
as if enraptured, and rolled her eyes up- 
ward in a manner that rather alarmed 
Dely, because it reminded her of old Mrs. 
Giddings who was subject to fits. “ Her 
tresses are like spun gold, and her eyes— 
O, what ge-lorious midnight orbs!” 

«© Sarah Junkins, don’t be such afool P’ 
said, very tartly, a young woman who 
seemed to be carrying on a lively flirtation 
with a very red-haired young man. “I 
wonder if there is anything in the world 
that you can’t gush over! Yesterday you 
said that one of Mr, Lamm’s horrid snakes 
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was ‘a bea-u-tiful creature,’ and to-day 
that the big elephant was ‘a dear little 
thing!” 

“She is a sweet impulsive creature,” 
said the Fat Lady, with a reproachful 
glance at the tart young woman. ‘‘Some 
people have so much more soul than others! 
I can sympathize with her, for I, myself— 
though you might not think it—I am all 
soul!” 

The tart young lady tittered audibly, and 
so did her admirer, but a young man who 
¢at on the arm of the Fat Lady’s sofa put 
his hand on his heart, and, bowing very 
low, said: 

**T am sure it is very easy to see that, 
my dear Miss Brown!” . 

By this time almost everybody in the 
room had asked who Dely was, or where 
she had been found, and the good Dutch- 
man told her story with so much pathos 
that everybody except, perhaps, the tart 
young lady, who made it a point never to 
agree with Miss Sarah Junkins, and her 
admirer, who felt bound to share her opin- 
ions—felt a great deal of pity for and inter- 
est in Dely. 


“Heartless monsters! Adorable little 


angel! how can there be wretches so vile. 


as to ill treat thee?” said Miss Junkins, 
with little save the whites of her eyes 
visible. 

“She’s a horrid little ragamuffin! I 
should know she came out of the poor- 
house. She looks like an ugly little thing, 
too. I dare say they only served her right. 
As for her beauty, she’s as thin asa rail; 
and I never did admire towheads! Sarah 
Junkins would look less like a fright when 
she performs if she wouldn’t wear that 
tow-colored wig! She’d look better, even, 
in her own hair, though she hasn’t a dozen 
spears of it.’ This was the tart young 
lady. 

“© Envy, what a demon thou art!’ 
cried Miss Junkins, with a tragical gesture. 
“ Come to me arms, beaucheous child! I 
will protect thee from the sneers of envy, 
and, together, we will defy the storms of 
adversity! O Mr. Lamm,.I feel such a 
yearning towards her! You will not tear 
us asunder ?”’ 

“ Bless me! is she setting her cap at Mr. 
Lamm, now?” said the tart young woman, 
in an audible whisper. 

“Mr. Pennant,” said the Fat Lady, “ the 
child is beautiful; that we can all see, 
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though, unfortunately, some are not as 
keenly appreciative as others. For myself 


—though you might not think it—I adore 
beauty!” 

“Tam sure,’ began the gentleman on 
the sufa-arm, with his hand placed against 
his heart, but the Fat Lady went grandly 
on without noticing the interruption. 

“And, Mr. Pennant, you have long 
sought for an Infant Phenomenon as the 
one thing necessary to make our troupe 
complete and unrivalled—a child that 
should combine beauty and grace with 
talent. Who can tell but what Fate, in the 
person of our noble and distinguished 
friend Mr. Lamm, may now have sent her 
to you!” 

(Feeble attempt at applause from the 
young man on the sofa-arm, instantly 
checked by the open scorn of the tart 
young lady, and the unsympathetic looks 
of the others.) 

A middle-aged, very thin lady in the cor- 
ner, who had hitherto been too closely ab- 
sorbed in a book to pay much attention to 
the conversation, remarked with great 
stateliness : 

“Miss Brown, we all recognize your 
goodness of heart, but allow me to remark 
that your sanguine disposition often mis- 
leads you. We all know that talent is by 
no means so common a thing as your words 
imply. As you do not pretend to be gifted 
yourself, of course you cannot judge of 
others. J see no reason to suppose that 
this child possesses that rare and Heaven- 
sent gift!’ 

“O pshaw! Whata lot of fine words!” 
said the tart young woman. “Sis, do you 
know how to doanything?” _ 

yes’m,”’ said Dely, eagerly. ‘I can 
wash dishes, and sweep, and dust, and 
scrub floors, and—” 

“Gracious goodness, child, I don’t mean 
that kind of thing! Can you sing?’ she 
interrupted, 

“Yes’m, a little, and O, I can dance?’ 
said Dely, suddenly remembering that her 
accomplishment would be likely to be bet- 
ter appreciated here than it was by Mrs. 
Robinson. 

**Dance? can you? who taught you?” 
said two or three voices at once. 

**I—I don’t know who taught me,” said 
Dely, confusedly. ‘Either I must have 
known how when I was born, or somebody 
taught me when I was very little.” 


“Knew how when she was born !—why, 
she’s a perfect little idiot!’ said the tart 
young lady. 

** Hush, my dear Miss McFadden, if you 
please,” said the thin lady. When Isaid 
that talent was rare I by no means meant 
to imply that it never was found to exist 
under unpromising circumstances. To me 
the child’s expression sounds not unlike 
the outburst of conscious genius!’ 

“La sakes! I do hate to hear folks talk 
asif they had swallowed a ‘dictionary!’ 
said the tart young lady (whom perhaps we 
had better call Miss McFadden, since we 
know her name), with great contempt. 
“Will you dance for us, sis?” 

She said it rather sarcastically, as if she 
did not expect her request to be complied 
with. 

But Dely was delighted at the thought of 
displaying once again her accomplishment 
80 long forgotten and so strangely restored. 
She forgot all her shyness, and began at 
once, with the same grace and abandon 
‘that she had shown on the village green. 
It was the same dance that she had danced 
then, and it involved a very difficult step, 
and a ‘‘twirl’’ that would have done credit 
to a professional ballet-dancer. 


Surprise and admiration kept everybody ~ 


in the room—even the voluble and enthu- 
siastic Miss Junkins—perfectly silent until 
Dely had finished. Then a chorus of ex- 
clamations burst forth; even Mr. Pennant, 
the proprietor of the circus, who hada 
very cold and critical expression when she 
began, looked very much surprised. 

“Ab! I was right!—it is genius. I am 
always the first to recognize it!’ said the 
thin lady, with quiet triumph. 

“She’s a regular stunner!” said Miss 
McFadden, forced into admiration against 
her will. “ Bat what an awful little liar! 
Of course she knows how she learned to 
do it!” 

Miss Junkins was speechless with ecs- 
tasy. She had rolled up her eyes so that 
there seemed to be danger of their never 
coming down again, and sunk back in her 
rocking-chair as if in a swoon. 

The Fat Lady arose, assisted by the ad- 
miring young man who sat on the arm of 
her sofa, and said, with a majestic wave of 
her fan: 

“ Mr. Pennant, behold your Infant Phe- 
nomenon 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tue next day Dely was unable to leave 
her bed. She was not ill, but only ex- 
hausted from excitement and nervous ter- 
ror. She was delivered into Miss Junkins’s 
care, and shared her room, that young lady 
declaring that she should be heart-broken 
if separated from the ** beaucheous child.’” 
She was very kind to her, and Dely liked 
her very much, but she could not help 
feeling very much disappointed to know 
that she and Mademoiselle Coryphee were 
one and the same. For Mademoiselle 
Coryphee was so beautiful, and Miss Jun- 
kins, though she was so kind, was not at 
all pretty. She had a very large coarse 
mouth, and a great many freckles, almost 
no forehead at all, and coarse black hair 
that did not look at all nicely kept. Dely 
wondered so much how she made herself 
look so differently!—until she saw her 
make her toilet for the afternoon perform- 
ance, and then she decided that she should 
never think Mademoiselle Coryphee was 
beautiful again, for she should always-re- 
member that she was paint, and powder, 
and false hair, with only Miss Junkins 
beneath them! 

Dely would have been very contented 
and happy that day if it had not been for a 
lurking terror of again falling into the 
hands of that dreadful man. She knew 
that she was with kind friends who would 
do all that they could to protect her, but 
she had a fancy that he had more than 
natural power, and might mysteriously 
“spirit”? her away at any moment. And 
if he could not get her, might he not take 
his revenge upon Johnny? But she com- 
forted herself by remembering that Johnny 
had a friend who would protect him in 
Squire Johnson. 

They were to leave Ornesville the day 
after the performance for a town twenty 
miles distant. There they were to stay a 
week, and the proprietor was to see how 
readily Dely could learn various feats, to 
see whether she would really do for ap 
“Infant Phenomenon,” O, how fervently 
Dely hoped she would succeed in pleasing 
him! She saw that her other accomplish- 
ments, sweeping, scrubbing, etc., would 
be of no service to her new friends, and 
she did want so much to be of use! She 
did not want good Mr. Lamm to take care 
of her for nothing. And then to dance 
and perform in a circus seemed to her the 
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most beautiful and delightful thing in the 
world todo. She scarcely dared to hope 
that such good fortune would come to 
her. 

The day passed, and nobody came from 
Still River in pursuit of her. 

Mr. Lamm said that night: 

“‘T haf expect to haf trouble with mein 
friend that I haf left indeditch. Heshall 
haf come to himself by dis time, surely. 
It is posseeble he haf not know who I 

‘*Perhaps he has seen you swallow the 
snakes, and is afraid you will serve him 
the same way,’’ said Miss McFadden. And 
her admirer, the red-haired young man, 
laughed loudly at her wit. 

“Baht He should make me seek!’ 
said the Dutchman, with a grimace. “I 
‘svallow him nevair!’ 

Dely felt more secure, however, when 
they were fairly on the way to Sheldon, 
their next stopping-place — twenty-eight 
miles was such a long ways off! 

A part of the circus troupe went in the 
‘stage, and the others in carriages. Dely 
was given a place on the back seat of a 
large covered travelling-carriage, between 
the Fat Lady and Miss Junkins, and she 
went away from Ornesville very much 
squeezed, but very happy. 

Sheldon was a large town. It seemed 
to Dely like cities of which she had read; 
she had a vague recollection, too, of hav- 
‘ing seen a place like it, and she tried very 
hard to remember how it looked, and 
where it was, as she often tried to remem- 
ber what her life was before she was a lit- 
ale pauper in Still River poorhouse. 

She confided her recollections timidly to 


Miss Junkins, thinking, perhaps, she © 


might help her to remember. 

“Me sweet child! I discovered at the 
first glance that you were of noble lin- 
eage!’’ cried Miss Junkins, embracing her. 
““O, how sweetly romantic if she should 
prove to be a princess in disguise!’ 

Miss McFadden sniffed contemptuously 
from the front seat. - 

* Wouldn’t it be just as sweetly roman- 
tic to you for her to be Mr; Lamm’s adopt- 
ed daughter?’ she said, with even more 
than her usual tartness. 

Dely noticed that Miss Junkins colored 
high at this thrust, but she could not at all 
anderstand why she should. 

The hotel at Sheldon was a very 


affair, indeed, but there were so many peo- 
ple, and they all stared so curiously at 
every member of the circus troupe, that 
Dely was very much afraid of being recog- 
nized by some one as the little pauper from 
Still River. 

But as nobody did recognize her, and she 
saw no familiar face, her fears were soon 
allayed. 

There was to be no performance until 
the afternoon of the next day, and in the 
morning, before she attended to her own 
circus toilet, Miss Junkins dressed Dely in 
as much of her own old finery as could be 
made to fit her, preparatory to her trial 
exhibition before Mr. Pennant and Signor 
Bonaldi, a professor of dancing and gym- 
nastics connected with the troupe. 

Dely was very nervous, and afraid she 
should fail, though she was sure that she 
could learn all sorts of dances if that was 
all they required of her; but ‘‘ Infant Phe- 
nomenon” sounded very grand—though 
she had not the least idea what the big 
word meant—and Miss Junkins had told 
her that she would be expected to learn to 
leap through hoops, as she had seen her do 
at the circus, and to ride standing on the 
ponies’ backs. That sounded rather dread- 
ful, but Dely was not at all timid, and she 
was willing to attempt anything that they 
asked of her, if she could only becomea — 
member of the troupe. Mr. Pennant di- 
rected that she should go to the tent when 
they all went for rehearsal, and Dely was 
very glad that she was to have Mr. Lamm 
and Miss Junkins with her, for she was 
a little afraid of Mr. Pennant and Signor 
Bonaldi, and she felt so strange, so unlike 
herself with Miss Junkins’s white gauze 
tunic on, and a wand in her hand, anda 
wreath of artificial roses on her head! She 
was sure she could dance much better in 
her old calico dress; but Miss Junkins 
went into eecstasies over her appearance, ~ 
and the Fat Lady said she looked 
“sweetly.” 

After all, it was not very much that she 
had todo. Mr. Pennant told her to dance 
the same dance that she had done at 
Ornesville, because Signor Bonaldi had not 
been present then, and: Signor Bonaldi 
cried ‘* Bravo!” very heartily. Then they 
made her dance with Miss Junkins, who, 
of course, was transformed into Mademoi- 
selle Coryphee, and she learned very read- 
ily. They made her ride around the ring 


once or twice, sitting on a Shetland pony’s 
back, and she was not at all afraid. 

When Miss McFadden’s red-haired ad- 
mirer—who, Dely discovered, was ‘* Mon- 
sieur Dumaresq, the Unrivalled Athlete, 
whose Astounding Feats have been the 
Wonder of Both Hemispheres ”’—stood on 
the shoulders of another “Athlete,” and 
then lifted her to his own shoulders, she 
did not quite like it, but she gave no sign 
of fear. And she went back to the hotel 
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almost wild with happiness, for Mr. Pen- 
nant had decided that she was to dance at 
the very next performance, and she was to 
be regularly announced in the bills as 
** Mademoiselle Sy]phina’’—Signor Bonal- 
di had suggested that as a suitable name, 
because she was so slender and graceful— 
“the Infant Phenomenon of Pennant’s 
Great American and European Circus 
Company.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GOLDFINCH. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Ir was summer-time in England, and the 
fields and forests were clothed in their 
brightest green. Thousands of pretty wild- 
flowers decked the meadows and hedges, 
or blossomed in the shade of the woods, 
and the air was full of the sweet gay songs 
of the happy birds rejoicing in the warmth 
and sunshine, or sporting among the leafy 
bowers. And of all the merry company of 
wild musicians, not one was merrier or more 
active than a certain little goldfinch that 
was flying about in the soft summer air, 
feasting on seeds and on berries, and war- 
bling his own song with the rest. He wasa 
very pretty creature, with his bright red 
chin and forehead, white cheeks and vel- 
vety cap, rich brown shawl, and yellow, and 
white, and black wings. He flashed in and 
out among the trees and shrubs, as free as 
the air he breathed, and never dreaming 
that any other fate was in store for him. 
His little soul was full of the joy of the 
present, and he looked around with his 
bright black eyes and thought—‘‘ What a 
nice world this is to be sure, and how hap- 
py Lam! I see the nicest place to build a 
nest, where it would never be noticed un- 
der the green leaves, and if I can only per- 
suade that pretty little lady-bird over yon- 
der to join me, we can set up housekeeping 
right away, and enjoy ourselves as well as 
Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale in their bower, 
or that saucy Mr. Black-cap and his wife. 
They’ve been singing love-songs all the 
morning, and I’m not going to be left be- 
hind.” And with that the little fellow be- 
gan to warble more sweetly than ever, tell- 
ing the story of his hopes and fears in 
tender tones to the object of his affections. 


But alas, for the vision of a snug little 
nest under the drooping boughs, wherein 
sometime the parent birds might watch 
with anxious care and pride the rapid 
growth of their tiny nestlings, until, with 
tender untried wings, they should attempt 
their first flight from the downy shelter 
builded with so much skill for their recep- 
tion! That very night a boy came to the 
wood carrying in his hands a dish contain- 
ing something which he strewed upon the 
ground and twigs as he went, and over 
which he scattered crumbs and seeds such 
as the birds liked. There was some flutter- 
ing among the branches, and many bright 
but sleepy eyes watched the boy’s move- 
ments while their owners wondered what 
itallmeant. Among these inquisitive birds 
was our little goldfinch. 

“Those seeds,’ he thought, “look very 
nice, and I would like to make a good meal 
of them. But I’m not going down now, 
while that great creature is there—O no! 


‘I’m not so foolish as that! Something 


might happen to me. It’s best to be cau- 
tious ;’’ and he set his head knowingly on 
one side, and looked as if he were admiring 
his own wisdom. ‘ But early in the morn- 
ing I'll be awake and have a good breakfast 
out of them,’ and with this wise thought 
he tucked his head snugly under his wing, 
and in a moment or two was fast asleep.on 
the bough, with the leaves rustling around 
him for a lullaby, and the blue sky over- 
head, lighted by countless stars, and a 
round silver moon whose clear radiance 
made the night seem almost like day, so 
bright was it. Poor little goldfinch! that 
was his last night in the forest, and those 
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were his last hours of freedom. But he 
slept sweetly on, to wake at the first light 
of dawn. Giving himself a slight shake, 
and collecting his senses, he suddenly re- 
membered his resolve of the night before, 
and flew down to the ground to enjoy the 
feast spread out to win his attention. But 
alas! the treacherous substance on which 
the boy had scattered the seeds held him 
fast in its sticky clutches, and he found 
himself entrapped, with many others of his 
tribe. In vain they struggled to escape; 
the most of them were held fast, and 
among the number caught and caged was 
our own wise little goldfinch, who had 
thought himself a match for man’s artful 
inventions, and thus fell an early victim to 
asimple plan. 

The same boy who had strewn the bird- 
lime about, came and put all the birds he 
had caught into one great cage, and carried 
them to his home, talking to them all the 
while very kindly. But the very sound of 


his voice, no matter what he said, was ter- 
rifying to the birds, and they fluttered, and 
straggled ‘and beat against the bars in their 
vain attempts to get out, ruffling their pretty 


feathers and sometimes breaking them off. 
Our little goldfinch, as you may suppose, 


was very much frightened and distressed — 


at the loss of his liberty, and the sight of 
80 many strange things; but after the first 
terrible shock had worn off, he did not re- 
fuse to eat the seeds that were provided for 
him, or to drink the water which he found 
near him. He was unhappy and shy, but 
being naturally very cheerful, and disposed 
to make the best of things, he behaved 
far better than some of his companions in 
acptivity. He did not, however, remain 
long where he was first taken. He and 
his comrades were quickly sold to a dealer 
in birds by the boy who had captured them, 
and each bird was put in a little willow 
cage, in which were two perches, a little 
crib for seeds, and an earthen mug for 
water. They were then placed side by side, 
so many cages in a row, and so many deep, 
and thus fastened together for transporta- 
tion across the sea to America. So, you see, 
our goldfinch bade fair to become a trav- 
elled bird. 

The winds were favorable and the weath- 
er good during the voyage, and our gold- 
finch, together with his friends, got along 
very well for a little wild bird. Every day 
he, with the others, was given fresh water 
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and had his seed-box filled. He and the 
two birds on each side by him sympathized 
with each other, and declared that they 
wondered what could possibly happen next ; 
but as for singing, they were sure they 
could not think of such a thing; and a ter- 
ribly homesick feeling would come over 
them all, as they remembered the woods 
and the fields where so little time ago they 
had been flying about as happy as the day 
was long. At such times they felt very 
wild and miserable, and would tire them- 
selves all out trying to get through the bars 
of their little cages. But this could not 
last always, and our goldfinch would at last 
settle down to eating his seeds, as the 
only consolation left him, So he did not 
grow thin, or lose the gloss off from his 
beautiful feathers, and his eyes shone as 
bright as ever when he and his companions 
landed in this country. 

Here he was carried to a bird store where 
there were hundreds of other birds from all 
parts of the world, some of them exquisite- 
ly beautiful, and others more remarkable 
for their powers of song. When they were 
all singing he thought that he had never 
been in such a hubbub in his life, and find- 
ing that no’attention was given him in the 
general clamor, he gained courage to join 
his own voice with the rest, though not so 
unnoticed as he thought, for his owner saw 
the cheerful attempt, and felt that he could 
recommend him to a purchaser, and thas 
give him a home among kind friends. He 
also became well acquainted with his next 
neighbors, and altogether was much hap 
pier than might have been expected. 

Now in one of the New England town, 
there was a young lady, or a little girl, a 
you may choose to call her, who had som. 
beautiful singing canaries which she loved 
very dearly. She was something of an in 
valid, not being strong enough to go ouf 
much and amuse herself in gay society a 
many others could, so that she thought all 
the more of those pleasures which she 
could enjoy athome. If the day were eve 
so dark and dreary, or she were feeling eves 
so ill, she could always have her birds to 
amuse her with their pretty cunning ways 
and delight her by their beauty and songs; 
and, indeed, they were esteemed the dear- 
est of pets by all the household. But she 
was not satisfied with canaries only, and 
after considering what other bird she should 
prefer to own, she finally decided that she 


wanted a goldfinch to keep her canaries 
company. 

One morning our little hero was taken 
from his place among the other birds, 
greatly to his surprise, and something very 
stiff, and rustling, and brown, was wrapped 
all about his cage, shutting out nearly all 
the light, and almost terrifying him out of 
his senses. Plenty of seeds were given 
him, however, and he was in no real dan- 
ger. Then he felt himself jolted along 
among strange sounds, then lifted and set 
down somewhere, and then in motion again 
with a great noise like an immense scream. 
How long he travelled thus in the dark he 
couldn’t guess, but really it was only a few 
hours. Then he was lifted again and jolted 
away for a few minutes, when he again felt 
himself carried along by some one, heard a 
girl’s voice exclaim with pleasure, a snip- 
ping of the cords that fastened the outside 
wrapper, and behold! he was in the light 
again, and the same girl’s voice was prais- 
ing his beauty, while he was only wishing 
that he could fly away off where nobody 
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could ever catch him again in all his life. 
Very soon he saw what he took for a chance 
to escape, and rushed through an opening 
which proved to be only the door to another 
and a larger cage, fitted up with everything 
a goldfinch could want, in the shape of 
perches and eatables. He was then hung 
up in a pleasant window, and soon settled 
down on his perch for tite night, but did 
not go to sleep till after his new owners bad 
left the room, so frightened was he at his 
strange surroundings. But the next day 
he was less sliy, and tasted of the good 
things provided for him. In a few days 
he began to sing, and from that time, he 
improved rapidly, becoming very tame and 
delighting the heart of his mistress, as well 
as all the household, by his cunning tricks 
and cheerful ways—Better than all that— 
he is happy; and his little heart no longer 
pines for the green fields and leafy bowers 
of his English home, for he has forgotten 
them, and not only enjoys life, but makes 
those around him glad, like the little mis- 
sionary of God that he is. 


THE MODEL FIGHTER. 


THE little peddler-boy Jimmy, who was 
80 well known in our village as an honest 
lad, must have been somewhat acquainted 
with the art of keeping the heart-strings 
pure. I will tell you a story er two about 
him, and then you can judge for yourselves ; 
for Xenobia would not use the “ judgment”’ 
of the boys and girls without their leave, 
any sooner than she would any other of 
their valuable private property. 

One day, Jimmy went to a neighboring 
village, to sell some wares. Pins, needles, 
tape, cord, buttons, soap, matches, braid— 
indeed, I am not merchant enough to carry 
in my brain the long list of articles which 
he carried in his basket. Jimmy’s brains 
and arms both must have been pretty 
strong, for he carried a regular “ notion 
merchant’s store!’ 

With this varied stock, one day, he 
stepped out of the cars, whistling from a 

spirit of peace with all men, when up came 
a rude boy, and “‘ just for mischief,’’ as he 
said? gave the well-laden basket a sudden 
knock. Away went all the goods and chat- 
tels, tu the four winds, and to the ground! 
Now where is the boy to be found who 


would not have been at least a little vexed 
at such a provocation? Jimmy’s temper 
was pretty quick, and his blood instantly 
boiled at this deliberate piece of wickedness, 
** Look out, old fellow!’’ said he, on the 
spur of the moment; and he almost obeyed 
the impulse to strike. But he recollected 
himself, or rather he recollected his duty 
to his God and to his neighbor. Instantly 
his whole manner changed. A smile took 
the place of the angry frown, and he said, 
quietly, ‘‘ I don’t believe you meant that.” 
“* Yes, I did, too,”’ said the tantalizing boy. 
“© well, never mind,” said Jim; “T'll 
be your friend, though; I guess we wont 
quarrel just yet.” 
“Hallo! there’s a saint for you!” bawled 
out the rude boy, at the top of his voice. 
Jimmy did not wish particularly to have 
his “ saintliness”’ thus proclaimed upon the 
public streets; but he knew it was better 
Christian policy to place a guard at the door 
of his mouth, So, almost biting his lips, 
and lifting his heart in prayer to God, he 
stopped to gather up his scattered stock in 
trade. His spirit was soon tranquil, and he 
went on his way. 


‘ 
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A gentleman and his wife had noticed, 
from a window of their house, across the 
street, the whole performance. Said he to 
the lady, ‘‘ My dear, call the boy in, and 
buy from him all the cotton, and pins, ete., 
which you will want for the next six 
months.” So Master Jim was relieved of 
his load in a much more agreeable mode 
than before. And, you see, his forbearance 
had its reward. Does not virtue always 
carry itsown reward? Use your own judg- 
ment now, and answer. 

Two weeks after, Jimmy had another trial 
with the same boy. The fellow must have 
been what is called a“ bully.” Thatis the 
name which suits his character, at any rate, 
and so we will adopt it for him, although 
rather inelegant. Worcester’s big Diction- 
ary describes him finely, in giving a defini- 
tion of the word: “A noisy, blustering, 
overbearing fellow, known more for empty 
threats and insolence, than for courage, and 
disposed to provoke quarrels.”’ 

Going along through the same village, 
though rather in its outskirts, Bully jumped 
over a fence, and, without any warning, 
gave Jimmy a blow upon the side of the 
head, exclaiming: 

“ Ha, ha, sir! You are the saint what’s 
afraid to fight!’ 

Jimmy knew him instantly, and, setting 
down his basket, stood back, saying: 

“No sir—I am not afraid; but I had a 
great deal rather not. StillIcandoit. I 
would much rather be a friend to you.” 

* 1m no friend to saints; so take that!’ 
said Bully, dealing a no very gentle blow, 


and this time given with his doubled fist. 

Now Jimmy was no coward, and not 
lacking in physical strength, either. So he 
just seized Bully by the collar, and, ex- 
tending his right foot, tripped up the feet 
of his antagonist, laying him low upon the 
ground. There he held him tightly fora 
minute or two. Bully was completely in 
Jimmy’s power, unable to move a limb. 
He screamed out, “‘ Let me go! let me go!” 
But Jimmy sat, a monument of victory, 
utterly unmoved. He saw that his captive 
was not in acondition for self-government, 
so he had no notion yet to “let him go.” 
Full five minutes he sat there, patient and 
self-respectful, his own spirit entirely tran- 
quil, and his heart full of love to the van- 
quished boy. And there he meant to sit 
until Bully’s spirit was somewhat subdued. 
At last the poor boy begged to be released. 

‘Promise me first,’”’ said Jimmy, “ that 
you will strike no more boys in the street ?” 

“T’ll promise,” said Bully. 

“Mind, now—you really mean it, do 
you?” said Jimmy. 

“ Yes, I’ll promise true,”’ said Bully. 

“And promise to remember that I’m 
your friend, and don’t want to fight you?” 

“Yes,” said Bully. 

So he was allowed to rise; and he went 
on his way, a somewhat wiser fellow than 
he was before. Religion does not take true 
manly spirit from a boy. It makes him 
much more manly, for it helps him to curb 
his temper, and act with cool deliberation. 
* He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 
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Answers to January Puzzles. - 

1. Kalamazoo. 2. Music, Indigo, Law, 
Trap, Olive, Niger. Minton; CowPEr. 
8. ‘* Ruthven’s Puzzle Page’ in BALLOU’sS 
MonTusxy. 4. Carrot. 5. Hemlock. 6. Part- 
ridge. 7. Ant-eater. 8. Idyl, Dray, Yarn, 
Lynx. 9. Dover, Oder. 10. Andes, sane. 
11. C-Ora; T-Rap; T-Ape. 12. Lean, lea. 
13. Forget, forge. - 

14. A 
AWE 
ANKLE 
AWKWARD 
ELATE 
ERE 
D 


(For the first answer to the following we 
will send a copy of J. F. Smith’s “ Virgin 
Queen.’’) 

34.—Prize Acrostic. 

The initials name a historian, and the 
finals a poet. An uncomfortable vessel 
to sail in; A Scotch word; A young lady 
the less you have to do with the better; 
A woman entitled to the first place in this 
or apy other age. “Beau K.” 


35.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The ist is in zinc, but not in tin; 

The 2d is in bolt, but not in pin; 

The 3d is in nice, but not in good; 

The 4th is in cloak, but not in hood; 
The 5th is in coal, but not in wood; 

The 6th is in State, but not in Maine; 
The 7th is in road, but not in lane; 

The 8th is is in fourth, but not in third; 
The whole is the name of a bird. 


RUTHVEN. 


Syncopated Blanks. 
86. The —— dogs made a —— upon us, 
and it was hard work to get —— of them. 
87. He held two —— in the —— of his 
hands. 
88. There is a vast difference between a 
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40.—Diamond Puzzle. 

A consonant; a covering for the head, 
reversed ; ways; a gipsey chief; one of the 
United States; a foolish fancy; slight; a 


feminine name; avowel. ‘Brau K.”’ 
Additions. 

41. Add a letter to coaxing, and make 
cleansing. 

42. Another letter to possessing, and 
make paring. 

43. Another letter to falling behind, and 
make ridiculing. 

44. Another letter to warming, and make 
defrauding. 


45. The same letter to reclining, and 
make purifying. WILSON. 
43.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 19 letters, and is 
the name of a popular author. 
The 15, 8, 17, 6, 12, is a flower. 
The 19, 3, 14, 10, 12, is a tree. 
The 18, 2, 9, 1, is a child. 
The 16, 5, 12, is a fish, 
The 7, 11, 13, 4, is to shine. 
Ep. WYNNE. 


Decapitations. 

47. Behead cunning, and leave a float; 
again, and leave astern. 

48. The act of setting out, and leave 
acid; again, and leave skill. 

49. To shun, and leave to fly; again, and 
leave a point of land; once more, and leave 
to imitate. J. H., & M. A. G. 


50.—Transposed Syncopation. 
Syncopate a city in Maine; then trans- 
pose, and form a house for beasts. 
TraLian Boy. 


Curtailments. 
61. Curtail a portion, and leave of equal 
value; again, and leave a relative. 
52. A place of rest, and leave to throw. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


Anagrams. 
53. Clean attic cat. 
54. I curl toes again. 
55. In a critical faint I go. 
K.” 


Answers Next Month. 
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— and a——. 
39. A —— has —— my dress. 
a DEANE. 


OURIOUS 


Anorent WeEApons.—An exhibition of 
ancient and modern weapons has been 
opened at Birmingham. They date from 
the fourteenth century. Among them isa 

* breech-loading air-gun, made by Nook, an 
Englishman, somewhere about 1360, which 
has seven barrels, all of which explode 
with one blow of the hammer. There is 
also a beautiful breech-loader, bearing the 
name of Aquafresca Borgia, 1694. There 
are many exquisite breech-loading pistols 
of ancient dates, with ingenious mechan- 
ism, and the first attempt at the revolving 
principle, in the shape of a double-barrelled 
gun, the barrels turning on a pivot. -Many 
of the guns have reservoirs in the stock for 
ammunition. One curiosity is a single- 
barrelled gun to hold two charges, One 
charge was rammed home, and several 
wads inserted, after which the second 
charge was placed in the barrel. The top 
charge was exploded by a hammer about a 
third of the way up the barrel, and a ham- 
mer at the breech then discharges the 
second. 


A Curious PHENOMENON—was noticed 
during a recent balloon ascent by two ex- 
perienced French aeronauts of thorough 
scientific attainments, M. Tissandier and 
M. De Fonvielle. They were able to hear 
voices from below, and remarks that indi- 
cated that the persons in the balloon were 
visible to the speakers, although at the 
time a cloud obscured the surface of the 
earth from the view of the aeronauts 
themselves. This occurrence is explained 
by the hypothesis that a cloud may be 
transparent and opaque at the same time, 
according as it is viewed in different 
directions. 


Fientine Fisu.—Fish fights may be- 
come fashionable, as the French authori- 
ties, in importing for culture many varie- 
ties of Chinese and Japan fish, have se- 
cured some of the fighting sort from 
Annam. In that country fish matches are 
arranged as follows: They select two com- 
batants of a dark color and put them into 


MATTERS, 


separate glass bottles, which they then 
place close together. The fish immediately 
begin to watch each other; their hues 
change; they become black; the tails and 
fins grow phosphorescent, and the eyes spar- 


kle with peculiar lustre. They soon rush 
toward each other, but are stopped by the 
bottles. When their rage is at its highest 
they are liberated and placed in the same 
reservoir, and a furious combat takes 
place, until one, being defeated, seeks 
safety in flight, again changing its tint to 
whitish gray. 


Our ABORIGINES.—Six great families of 
nations are recognized among the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the region lying west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in a book re- 
cently published more than 700 tribes are 
specifically mentioned, without including 
long lists of tribes of whom nothing more 
than the name appears to be known, and 
which may be mythical, or described under 
some other designation. Lying along the 
Arctic coast are the Hyperboreans; be- 
tween the fifty-fifth and forty-second par- 
allels are the Columbians, after whom 
come the Californian and Great Basin In- 
dians, the New Mexicans, the wild tribes 
of Mexico, and finally the wild tribes of 
Central America. 


Tae Ocropus anp THE Rars.~The 
aquarium of the Zoological Station at Na- 
ples was, last autumn, attacked by a great 
number of rats, which not only did consid- 
erable mischief to the woodwork, but even 
caught and devoured a number of the 
animals kept in the tanks. In an attack 
on an o¢topus, however, one of these dep- 
redators got by far the worst of the battle, 
as next morning nothing remained of the 
four-footed gourmand but the bones and a 
part of the skin. Though this achieve- 
ment cannot be compared to the exploits 
related by M. Victor Hugo, it is interesting 
as showing that even in captivity a healthy 
cuttle-fish is well able to take care of 
itself. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


CREAM FOR FILLING.—One cup of flour, 
two cups of sugar, one quart of milk, four 
eggs. Heat the milk, and when scalding 
hot, add the eggs, sugar and flour, well beat- 
en together, stirring as the mixture is slow- 
ly poured in. Flavor to suit yourself when 
the custard is cool. Make an opening in 
one side uf the cake, and put in the cream 
with a spoon, taking care to put in enough. 
Be sure that the cakes are thoroughly 
baked, yet not scorched. This will make 
about fifty cakes. A quarter of the recipe 
given makes ten or a dozen cakes. 


FiLoatine IsLanp.—One quart of milk 
sweetened ; whites of six eggs; wine to the 
taste; half pound of pulverized sugar for 
the island; a little currant jelly. Beat the 
eggs and add the sugar by degrees, and as 
much currant jelly as will make it a fine 
pink. Pour the milk in a glass bowl; with 
a tablespoon place the island on it in heaps 


tastefully arranged. 


Sponer Cake.—Two cupfuls of sugar; 
four eggs; one-half cupful of water; two 
cupfuls of flour; one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar; one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat the sugar and yolks and half the water 
until very light, then add the remainder of 
_ the water, flour and soda, etc. ; when well 
beaten, add the whites of the eggs, and put 
immediately into the oven; bake one hour 
in not too hot an oven. 


Cream CakrEs.—One pint of water, one 
cup and a half of butter, four cups of sifted 
flour, eight eggs. Boil the water and but- 
ter. Stir in the flour slowly while boiling. 
Boil one minute, and when the dough is 
cool, add the eggs, which have previously 
been well beaten. Drop in shapely table- 
spoonfuls upon a buttered tin; bake ina 
quick oven. 

Minute Loar Caxe.—One and a half 
cup of sugar, one-half eup of butter, one 
cup of milk, three cups of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of tartar, one of soda; nutmeg. 


WaFFLEs.—Beat the yolks of four eggs, 
add two and three-quarters pints of sweet 
milk, and quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; 


add enough sifted flour to make a stiff bat- 
ter; beat the whites of the eggs very stiff, 
and stir in lightly the last thing before 
baking; bake in waflle-irons; serve hot, and 
eat with butterand syrup. If but two eggs 
are used, add one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking-powder to the flour. 


To MAKE PEPPER VINEGAR. — Take 
six large red peppers, slit them up, and boil 
them in three pints of strong vinegar down 
to one quart. Strain it, and bottle for use. 
It will keep for years. 


To Bom Rice, CARoLtrna FasHion.— 
To one pint of rice put one quart of water. 
Cover closely and boil rapidly. When done 
each grain will be distinct, well swelled, 
and very white. Twenty minutes are suf- 
ficient for the whole process. Rice should 
always be picked over carefully, false grains 
removed, and cooked in a stewpan clean to 
nicety. 

BakiIne PowDER.—Eight ounces of bi- 
carbonate of soda, seven ounces tartaric 
acid, six ounces carbonate of magnesia, six 
ounces powdered starch. Mix thoroughly 
and put through a fine sieve. 


make cottage 
cheese take,.nice clabbered milk, not too 
sour, heat, but do not scald it; pour into a 
bag of thin cloth and drain; when it is 
drained enough, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per: mash fine; thin toa batter with sweet 
cream, and it is ready for the table. 


To Remove Ink FROM A CARPET.— 
Make a paste of arsenic and water, apply 
it, wash off and puton more. After three 
or four applications the ink will disappear. 


Coxtps.—A hot lemonade is one of the 
best remedies in the world for acold. It 
acts promptly and effectively, and has no 
unpleasant after effects. One Jemon prop- 
erly squeezed, cut in slices, put with sugar, 
and covered with a half pint of boiling 
water. Drink just before going to bed, and 
do not expose yourself on the following day. 
This remedy will ward off an attack of the 
chills and fever if used promptly. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


“Dear me,” said a good old lady who 
was unable to keep up with her work, “I 


shall be glad when I get into eternity, so 
as to have plenty of time for everything.” 


A man who had a very small wife being 
asked why he chose one so small, said 
that he had heard it said that among evil 
things choose the least. 

As the cold weather approaches the old 
maids and widows are becoming more 
spruce, frisky and tidy than ever. They 
are putting in for the “ tidal wave.”’ 


How does a pitcher of water differ from 
aman throwivg his wife over a bridge? 
One is water in the pitcher, and the other 
pitch her in the water. 


The gallant secretary of a life insurance 
company being in command of a platoon 
during the late unpleasantness at New 
Orleans, struck up the gun of one of his 
men about to fire on a staff officer, with 
the exclamation, ‘Hold! don’t shoot at 
him; we’ye got a policy on him.” 


An amiable citizen of Burlington called 
to see another who was dangerously ill. 
Attracted by a festive pair of boots in the 
room of the invalid, the visitor tried them 
on, when, turning to the sick with much 
sympathy, he remarked, ‘‘ Supposing the 
worst to happen, take these boots.’ 


A gentleman just from Wilcox, Ga., 
asked an old veteran of that country if 
there were any candidates travelling 
around that portion of the State. “ Well, 
stranger, to tell you the truth, I’ve gota 
bee-tree leaning over the public road, and 
T’ve been trying to cut it for weeks, but I 
am afraid of killing a candidate with it,” 
was the reply. 


A Western editor receiving an invitation 
to take tea with a lady friend, accepted. 
While at the table the lady observed that 
he had no spoon for his cup. ‘‘Is it possi- 
ble,” said she, ‘that I forgot to give you a 


spoon? I could not have made such 4 
mistake.’”’ have no spoon, madam,” 


said the editor, rising from his seat, “and 


if you don’t believe it, you may search 


And when that blushing San Francisco 
bride showed the check for $1,000,000 to 
her husband, he burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, with intense fervor, “And even 
this shall not separate us!’ 


Recently the local paper at Grass Valley 
said, ‘‘ The prettiest girl in Grass Valley 
doesn’t carry herself straight enough when 
promenading.”” Fora week after all the 


Grass Valley girls stalked about like so 
many ramrods; and every girl said, “ That 


horrid paper! Ma, don’t I walk straight?” 


A Lewiston clergyman was in charge of 
the household baby during the temporary 
absence of his wife, a few days ago, and 
was called upon by a young couple who de- 
sired to be married. With the baby in his 
arms, the parson tied the important knot. 
It is safe to say that the bridegroom wasa 
fellow of pluck. 

A lady teacher inquired of the members 
of a class of juveniles if any of them could 
name the four seasons, Instantly the 
chubby hand of a five-year old was raised, 
and promptly came the answer, “ Pep- 
per, salt, vinegar and mustard.” 


A man had better have a millstone tied 
to his neck and be cast into the sea, than 
to promise to marry a Texas girl and then 
refuse. The whole country turns out to 
hunt him, and he is generally left to grow 
up with the tree. 


A father at Dubuque makes his children 
address him as follows: ‘‘Most respected 
and revered father, I'll take another 
tater.” 


A lecturer on education for others, sol- 
emnly said to an audience, “ Parents, you 
have children; or, if you have not, your 
daughters may have.” 


Brilliant Gunouncement for 1875. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the kind 
in the World. 

AND 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 

The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE. 


Ir MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The publishers of BaLLou’s MontHLy 
MaGazine—the cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and Tae American Union—the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 
ecribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Giorizs,”’ oF 
“Tue BerrorHEp,” and 
“Tae Powkk or Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunmmsez” and 


“SunsEr” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 


beantifal and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
FIVE copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and acopy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “ Sun- 
RISE” or (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “Mornine or 
“ LILIgs OF THE VALLEY,” to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

Tren copies of BaLLou’s MAGAZINE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“ SUNRISE,” or “Sunset,” or Morn- 
Gionies,” or “LiLies oF THE VAL- 
LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber. 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 


A Brilliant Announcement for 1875. 


SineLe SuBscoRIBERS.—Single subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “SunRisz,” or 
“Sunset,” or “Mornrye GLORIES,’ or 
“Litres OF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 
seriber may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 

MaGazine and THE AMERI- 
CAN Union combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos Sunnisz” and “ Sunset,” 
or “ Mornine GLories” and “ oF 
THE VALLEY.” Or BALLou’s and THE 
Union for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLOv’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Union, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send American UNIon 
and BALLov’s MaGazine and all four of 
the Chromos, and Sunser”’ 
and “Lines oF THE VALLEY” and 
“Mornine GLories,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “ Taz PowzR 
oF Music”’ or “ THe BETROTHED.” 
PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Tue AmeERIcAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunrisz” and “Sunset,” 
“ oF THE VALLEY” and Morn- 
tye or either “Taz PowER or 
Music” or “ Tae Berroruep,” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tue American Union for one year, and a 
copy of BALLou’s Magazine to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of the Club the Chromos “Sun- 


RISE” and “Sunset,” or “ Tax Berroru- 
ED,” or “Tae Power or Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or 
and “‘Sunser”’ will be sent, if preferred. 


ImporRTANT NoTIce.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


rae Pusiic.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 


w@™ By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BALLou’s Ma@a- 
ZINE the sum of Ten CEnTs, in addition 


to their regular subscriptions. This will . 


save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us, 

The Postage on THz AMERICAN 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Cents, a saving of five cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

Iw Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


} 
‘ 
sing 


to be mine, and I'l! blow ont my brains.” 


a young man of refined address and taste in the ladies’ department of your establishment.” 


Sex: 
4 { \ wR, Me 
/ 
WS 
Wire—who brought a fortune—“If you married me for m beauty, why don’t ra take me to some 
place where it can be samired 
— d » 
DESPAIRING LOVER—'‘Dear Lucretia, again refuse 
Lucretia—“O, do wait until 1 bring my thimble to catch them.” : 
ASSURANCE—"I have called, sir, at my earliest convenience in response to your advertisement for 4 
‘ 


